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In the memorable series of addresses 
from which the foregoing excerpts are 
taken President Wilson called upon 
\mericans to recognize the profound 
change which the war was working in 
\merica’s relation to the world even be- 
fore we became belligerents. Whether 
we would have it so or not, the resistless 
currents of a new age had swept over us 
and destroyed our traditional isolation 
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forever. We were not to be less American 
on that account. Under the threat of 
imperialistic aggression, we were discov- 
ering a national will; our nationalistic 
spirit had been intensified. But its fun 
damental character had been changed. 
The months of vital turmoil through 
which we had passed—even before our 
entrance into the had made 
citizens of the world. Henceforth our 
nationalism was to be inseparable from 
the new internationalism to which the 
Wal giving birth. American pur- 
poses were to be tested, not by selfish 
national ambition, but by the purposes 
of mankind. 

At the time when President Wilson 
was leading us to see and understand the 
nature of the change that was striking 
at the roots of our traditional isolation, 


be 


Wal us 


Was 


so that we might prepared to recog- 
nize the part America be 
called upon to play in the reconstruc- 
tion of the world, his statements were 
jeered at in certain voluble quarters as 
emptily rhetorical, academic, sentimen- 
tal, vicious, silly. Many Americans were 
not yet ready to follow his penetrating 
vision. But the fact which long before 
our entrance into the struggle he repeat- 
edly stressed the most important 
product of the war all the world came in 
time to acknowledge with him. On all 
hands the war intensified the national- 
istic spirit. The possibility of a divided 
allegiance in America has happily been 
swept away forever. The British km- 
pire has undergone a new unihcation. 


would soon 


as 
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Frenchmen are more passionately 
Frenc h than ever. Lhe subme ree d na- 
tionalities of Europe—the Poles, Czecho- 
Slovaks, Jugo-Slay s, Croatians—have all 
felt the breath of national resurrectior’ 
And yet all thoughtful men, however 
intense their nationalism, now see with 
President \\ ilson that the essence of the 
new nationalism is a new international- 
ism, that the central problem of world 


reconstruction is the reconciliation of 


national sovereignty with world organi- 
Zation. 

On the day following Germany’s sur- 
render, Premier Lloyd George, speaking 
for the British government, said: ‘‘We 
must not allow any sense of revenge, any 
spirit of greed, any grasping desire, to 
override the fundamental principle of 
righteousness. \re we to lapse back into 
the old national rivalries, animosities, 
and competitive armaments, or are we 
to initiate the reign on earth of the 


Prince of Peace? ... The peace of 


1871, imposed by Germany on France, 
outraged all the principles of justice and 
fair play. Let us be warned by that ex- 
ample. . . . We shall go to the peace 


conference to guarantee that a League of 


Nations is a reality.” (And Premier 
Clemenceau, in his reply to the German 
delegation which on the day following 
the final armistice crossed the shell-torn 
lines asking for food, declared: ‘‘Our 
duty is to help. We make war not 
against but for humanity.” On all 
hands, the war has not only strength- 
ened the spirit of nationalism, but re- 


dedicated that spirit, not to purposes of 


national ambition, but to the purposes of 
mankind. 

How are the superficially hostile prin- 
ciples of national sovereignty and hu- 
mane internationalism to be reconciled? 
How is the intensified nationalism of all 
the belligerents to be harmonized with 
the requirements of effective interna- 
tional co-operation in the maintenance 
of peace? 

If the re conciliation is to be achieved, 
America, together with all the other 
parties to the League of Nations, will 
have to revise her traditional attitude 
both toward het domestic economy and 
toward her international _ relations. 


America will have to look upon her 


unique material inheritance as a fund 


held in stewardship for the purposes « 

world civilization. Ame ricans will hav« 
to see the League of Nations, not as an 
Olympian conclave of rarified abstras 

tions liberty, justice, democracy but 
as the living, flexibie instrument through 
which the national aggregates of seeth 
ing, hungry human beings can work out 
a world budget for themselves and on 
another, can take stock of the world’ 
larder and apportion it according t 
their several needs. 

We have unfortunately been accu: 
tome d to conce ive the League of Nation 
too much aS a supernational court 
of arbitration, applying the principlk 
of abstract justice to quarrels born 
of petty, selhsh national rivalries and 
animosities, with a denationalized px 
lice force at its back to enforce its dé 
cisions. But not even a supernational 
court of law can make an unwilling hors« 
drink. What is a justiciable question 
to one nation is too likely to be re 
garded as non-justiciable by another 
When Austria presented her ultimatum 
to Se rbia, Serbia asked that the indict 
ment should be submitted to an inter 
national court. What Serbia regarded as 
a proper subject for arbitration Austria 
held to be a non-arbitrable question in 
volving her national honor. The futility 
of any purely legalistic machinery should 
have been made clear to us by the help 
less failure of the Hague Tribunal to 
stem for an hour the onrushing fury of 
the great war. Nations, like individu 
als, do not live by bread alone; but 
neither can they live by the ex post fact 
lucubrations of the courts. Ya ao men 
have lost their likeness to their Maker; 
the V have ce ased to be calmly re asoning 
human beings; they are the easy prey 
of mob violence and infuriating animosi- 
ties. The fatal weakness of the method 
of arbitration is that it is rarely resorted 
to until the quarrel has reached the ex- 
ploding- point. Like the old science of 
medicine, arbitration deals in cure rather 
than prevention—reaches the bedside 
when the patient is at the point of death 
We shall not be able to dispense with 
international judicial machinery; but 
the first condition of national, as of inter- 
national, accommodation and security 1s 
that all men should be fed. 


Sitting at a common table Wil 
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tatement of President Wilson’s, 

the United States ood Admin 
on made its own, embodies the 
ntial spirit which must pervade the 
nationalism and the new inter 


ynalism if thé principles of national 
eignty and international co-opera 
re effectively to be reconciled In 
me sense in which food won the 
sO also will tood Win lasting peace 
, 1 terms of practical administration, 
as this common table served; 
oh what instrumentalities did we 
. with our allies our wheat loaf? 
arly as \ugust, I 14, France, with 
operation of Great Britain, estab- 
the ¢ } n 1 rna na de 
P me? which was soon. ex- 


1 to co ordinate the pure hases not 
Great Britain and France, but 
. the Allies, so as to prevent compe- 
n among them and to facilitate the 
faction of their several and joint 
In December, 1915, the British, 
h, and Italian governments initia- 
yvstem of joint purchase s of wheat, 
ind corn which Was later devel- 
, | into the Wheat Executive, consist- 
one representative of each coun 
to p ircha e, all cate, and arrange 
, the transport of wheat, flour, and 
r cereal products for the three coun 
his \ heat Executive proved 
seful in welding the co-operative 
ot the Se Allies that it led to the 
blishment of other similar bodies to 
with the garnering throughout the 
? ld of other necessaries—meat, ani- 
| fats, oil seeds, sugar, nitrate of soda, 
wool and wool pl ducts, explo 
. and the raw material tol the manu 
ire of explosives, lead, copper, coal 
id, of necessity, the Allied govern 
nts established an international ex- 
tive through which to pool and allo- 
te their shipping tonnage 
l hese were the instrumentalities—not 
egalistic court of arbitration—through 
hich the common table was supplied, 
rough which harmony and effective co- 


peration were made possible among the 
tions associated against the individu- 
stic autocracies of the Central Powers 
through which the military triumph of 
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the armed democracies Was guaran 
teed 

What was America’s contribution to 
the common table? In the tive years 
preceding our entrance into the Wal the 
average per capita consumption of wheat 
in the United States was tive and three 
tenths bushels. For the year 1917-1% 
we reduced our per capita consumption 
to a little less than four bushels. We had 
no bumper crop that year; we produced 
less than with care and disciplined intel 
ligence we could have produced. We our- 
S¢ lve sdidnot go hunery Ne Vel he fore had 
SO large a pe reentag¢ of our own people 
been decently fed. And yet, according 
to the British Food Ministry, the United 
States, from July, 1917, to April, IQIS, 
exported to the Allie S$ S5O,000,0 o bushels 
of wheat products, of which 50,000,000 
represented the voluntary gift of the 
American people. On September 24,1918, 
the United States Food Administration 
made the following announcment: 

‘**Under the agreement entered into by 
the Food Administration with the food 
controllers of the Allied nations, oul 
breadstufts « xport program for the com 
ing yeal will be, whe az. TV, barle ff and 
corn, or flour calculated as grain for 
breadstuffs, 409, 320,000 bushels, of 
which from 100,000, to 165,000,000 
may be cere als other than wheat ‘a 

lhe reference here to the agreement 
with the food-controllers of the Allies in- 
vites special notice. “The Allies, like our- 
selves, were looking upon the bread- 
supply of the entire world, not as the 
plaything of the so-called law of supply 
and demand—and incidentally of proh 
teering middlk men but as the common 
stock of all those who sat at the common 
table, to be consciously and deliberately 
apportioned to each of the co-operating 
nations according to their several mathe 
matically determined needs. More than 
this. The computation went beyond 
the requirements of the individual na- 
tions as aggregates, to the needs of the 
individual men and women and children 
within each national group. At its first 
meeting, held in Paris in March, 1918, 
the Inter-Allied Scientife Food Com- 
mission succeeded in doing what until 
then had been regarded as a fantastic 
impossibility—it arrived at an agree- 
ment on the minimum food requirements 
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of the average man. As reported in The 
Survey for \ugust 3, IQIS, the commiis- 
sion, at its second meeting,. held in 


Rome, worked out the food re quire ments 
of each of the Allied countries on the 
basis of the average man and in the light 
of population statistics; setting against 


these requirements the home produc- 
tion, actual and potential, of each nation 
in order to determine how much food 


would have to be served toe ach at the 


common table Thus the Inter-Allied 
Scientific Food Commission, acting in 
co-operation with the Allied food-con- 
trollers and the international Wheat 
Executive, brought ‘‘the vision of a 
world organization for the feeding of 


mankind an appreciable step nearer.” 
Without this international economic 
organization for the co-operative appor- 
tionment of the world’s supply of food, 
harmony among the nations associated 
against militarism would 
have been impossible. Revolution within 
the nations whose domestic supplies were 
in; idequate to feed their people would 
have forced other nations than Russia to 
capitulate to make a separate peace. 
And as with wheat, so with all other 
basic commodities. What America did 
with her wheat loaf she did also with her 
meat, fats, steel, cotton, 
and whatever things of value to 
the common cause had. On July 
17, 1918, the Food Administration an- 
nounced that if the people of the United 
States continued to abate their normal 
consumption of sugar as they had done 
during the preceding year, their saving, 
and thus their contribution to the com- 
mon table, measured by the price of 
sugar then prevailing in Canada, France, 


imperialistic 


sugar, coal, 
timber, 


she 


the United Kingdom, and Italy, would 
total for the coming yeal alone about 
$600,000,000. During the year 1916 


17 the United States exported 
pounds of meats and fats; 
I9I7—-I5, 3,000.000,000 I ,O00,000.000 
pounds of meats and one of 
America’s contributions to the common 
table. About one-half of our output of 
more than 1, ),000, ) pounds of cop- 
per from January to June, 1918, went to 
the Allies. We packed our dry groceries 
in paper containers instead of tin be- 
cause the Allies needed the metal. We 
stopped building houses for ourselves in 


2.000,000- 


during 


Oo 


fats was 
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order that ships might be built to ca 
oul 


contributions across the sea. \ 


stopped wearing all-wool in order 

not only our own soldiers, but the 

diers and civilians of England, Fran 
Belgium, Italy, might be warmly cl 
Before the war the United States h 
never loaned money to any foreign stat 
In September, 1918, the Bulletin of + 
Paris Chamber of Commerce noted w 


admiration that the total of Ameri 
advances to the Allies then exceed 
$6,000,000.000. In addition to this \ 
sum, America had, during the first fi 


years of the war alone, freely given m 
than $4,000,000,000 to war charit 
And what the United States did, it 
important to remember, is but an ill 
tration of what all the Allies did to se: 
the common purpose. 

The common table, pot a court 
arbitration, became the symbol of a n 
nationalism and a new internationalis: 

If, now that the war is won, 
to perpetuate the harmony which t 
war established among the democrat 
nations associated against the Germ 
military autocracy, we shall have to 
the common table, not for the Alli 
only, but for all the nations associat: 
n the League of Nations. Not the pri 
ciples of abstract justice only, but fo 
and all other needful things of whi 
food is the world-old symbol, must 
the enduring foundation of the 
At home and abroad, we shall have 
preserve and strengthen the instrume: 
talities through which we ourselves we 
welded into one people and_ throug 
which we were enabled to make o 
national will practically effective in t! 
scheme of international co-operatiot 
This is not the Utopian dream of in 
prac tical idealists; 
practical necessity which the experienc 
of thenationsthat triumphantly sustain 


we 


leagi 


the stress of more than four years of wa 


has conclusively demonstrated. It is th 
outstanding practical truth to which t! 
authoritative exponents of public opi 
ion in England and France gave earn 
expression in the days immediately fo 
lowing the end of the war. To its realiz: 
tion the willing co-operation of Ameri 
is essential. In an address delivered o1 
November 14, 1918, 


British government to a party of Ame: 


in behalf of a 


} 


it is the outstandin; 
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an editors, Lieutenant-General Jan 
hristian Smuts said: 

‘We must feel that in the call to com- 
mon humanity there are other purposes 
besides the prevention of war, for which 

League of Nations is a sheer practical 


necessity. One of the first steps must bx 


to create an organization against hunger 
Not only the liberated territories 
of our allies, not only our small neutral 


but the enemy countries 
require our helping hand. 
Let us extend it all generosity and 
magnanimity. he idea of organizing 
food-supplies for those lands will help to 
purify an atmosphere cursed with war, 
hate, and untruth The evils bred 
by hunger threaten not merely the old 
institutions, «but In 
the period of reconstruction after the 
war all countries, Allied, neutral, and 
enemy, will be rationed. The 
existing Inter-Allied machinery probably 


neighbors, 
themselves, 


civilization. 


have 


will undertake this task. . We are 
thus making straight for a League of 


Nations charged with the performance 
f these international functions.” 


If America is to take her appropriate 
part in the building of the new world 
order, the traditional spirit of her na- 


tionalism will have to undergo a purify- 
ing change. What was America to us be- 
fore the war? Was it not, first of all, to 
most of us boundless op portunity for 
grasping individu; il aggrandizement? 

Was not the fame of America too much 
the fame of individual, dollar fortunes? 
Was not the promise which we held out 


to the millions whom we invited to our 
shores the promise, not of democratic 
service and responsibility in a com- 
munity of economically free men, but 


rather the promise of quick material 
wealth? Was it not our prodigal natural 
resources rather than our Spartan loy- 
alty to the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence that saved us from the 
extreme pitfalls of anarchy? 

The history of our municipalities 
was predominantly the history of graft 
and civic corruption. Why? Because 
franchises, contracts for public works 
all municipal undertakings—were pri- 
marily looked upon as legitimate oppor- 
tunities for selfish individual aggrandize- 
ment rather than as opportunities for 
public service. The history of our free 


AMERICA 
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lands—of forests, Our mines, our 
water-power, our railways—is slimy with 
the filth of civic perversion. In out 
Federal government, the River and 
Harbor Bill, which should have been 
the annual embodiment and symboliza- 
tion of democracy’s ideals of public ser- 
vice, was desecrated by the cynical hu- 
mor of the pork-barrel. Like blind fish 
in a we permitting our fat 
isolation to corrupt our sense of steward- 
ship for the humane purposes in whose 
light our Republic was born. Our na- 
tionalism was a provincial and _self- 
centered nationalism. 

Then came the invasion of Belgium 
and that startling sequence of events 
that again differentiated for us the gross 
brutality of economic selfishness from 
the true ideals of democracy. It was 
Belgium that first reawakened our sense 


Our 


Cave, were 


of stewardship to mankind for the 
wealth inclosed within our national 
boundaries. It was with the stricken 


people of Belgium that we first divided 
our wheat loaf. But in those days, what 
was later to become the salient inspira- 
tion of the war had not yet found ex- 
plicit definition. Not the cause or causes 
of the war, but its objects were becom- 
ing America’s chief concern. 

How deeply the purposes of the west 
ern nations were modifhed by President 
Wilson’s fearless reiteration of the unself- 
ish purposes which in behalf of America 
he steadily advoc ated 1S indic ated by a 
significant passage in the report of the 
British War Cabinet for 1917. Before 
I917, the report says: 

The external policy of the Empire was 
rather concerned to preserve the peace by 
the maintenance of the balance of 
than by promoting the active co-operation of 
all free nations for the defense of freedom and 


power! 


justice in international affairs. The en- 
try of the United States into the war 
widened the war itself . into a world- 


wide struggle for the triumph of free civiliza- 
tion and democratic government. 


In our hearts, we longed for an un- 
equivocal appeal from the democracies of 
Europe to our own latent idealism. But, 
failing that unequivocal appeal, we con- 
tinued in our habitual spirit of self- 
aggrandizement to enrich ourselves out 
of the war necessities of Europe. Except 
to Belgium, and in a measure to Serbia, 
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Armenia, and other similarly devastated 
nationalities, the help we gave was given 
conformity with — the 
prohteering rules of international law. 


in scrupulous 


Lhe Allies were merely buyers In our 
markets controlled the 
highways of the seas. What they got 
they paid for at war prices. The 
bonds between them and us were first of 


because the \ 


During those 
days, the restrictions which the Allies, and 
especially | ngland, placed upon the free- 
dom of our commercial trafhe raised 
almost as black a storm of protest as 


all commercial bonds 


the German submarine campaign. 

But there was a fundamental differ- 
ence 1n the consequences of the Allied 
policy and that of Germany, which 
President Wilson seized upon to differ- 
entiate the objects of the belligerents, 
and which he used not only to mold 
\merican opinion, but to lead the Allies 
so to define their war aims as to bring 
them into consonance with his own high 
conception of American purpose. On 
September 2, 1916, in making clear the 
difference underlying the methods he 
had pursued in dealing with Great 
Britain and Germany, he said: 

“Property rights can be vindicated by 
claims for damages, and no modern na- 
tion can decline to arbitrate such claims; 
but the fundamental rights of humanity 


cannot be The loss of life is irrepara- 


ble 

This declaration marked the turning- 
point in the attitude of American opin- 
ion toward the be llige rents. 
Germany's persistence in the unre- 
stricted use of submarines, it marked the 
end of our neutrality. It prepared the 
way for the great utterance of \pril _ 
1917, in which the President called upon 
Congress to accept the status of bellig- 


erent and defined the salient object of 


the war, not for America only, but for 
all the nations allied against the old 
autocracies of Central Europe. 

‘*We have no selhish ends to serve. We 
desire no conquest, no dominion. We 
seek no indemnities for ourselves, no 
material compensation for the sacrifices 
we shall freely make. 
the champions of the rights of mankind.” 


I ( i» 


In view of 


We are but one of 


From that day America sat at a com- 
mon table not only with Belgium, Serbia, 
and Armenia, but with all the Allies, divid- 
ing with them her wheat loaf. Hence 
forth America felt the need of being 
strong, not for selfish aggression, but in 
order that through her strength she might 
contribute worthily to the world-wide 
struggle for the triumph of free civiliza- 
tion and democratic government. ‘The 
spirit of the new nationalism was born. 

Through such international instru- 
mentalities as the Commission Inter- 
nationale de Ravitaillement, the Wheat 
Executive, the Inter-Allied Maritime 
Committee, in the maintenance of which 
we joined, America was enabled to 
co-operate effectively in spreading th 
common table. But she would not have 
been able to strengthen the machinery of 
international co-operation if she had not 
found the will to break with her tradition 
of domestic anarchy, to which dry-as-dust 
economists have given a spurious dignity 
by calling it freedom of individual initia- 
tive and laissez-faire. America’s greatest 
achievement was the conquest of het 
traditional individualism and the sociali- 
zation of her domestic business through 
the creation of such instrumentalities as 
the Food Administration, the War Indus- 
tries Board, the War ‘| rade Board, 
the Fuel Administration, the Shipping 
Board, to corre spond W ith the functional 
instrumentalities—the International Ex- 
ecutives—already established by the 
Allies. Through these America was able 
to bring about a domestic pooling of re- 
sources in the interest both of her own 
population and the common table of the 
democratic peoples of the world. It iS 
essential that these instrumentalities of 
domestic unity should be perpetuated if 
America is to take an effective part in 
the administration of the international 
functional machinery through which 
alone international co-operation can be 
achieved—through which alone we, too, 
can honorably guarantee that a League 
of Nations shall be a reality. They are 


the symbols of our new nationalism, of 


the reborn democratic idealism which 
made American participation in the wat 
decisive for victory. 

















The Importance of Being Mrs. Cooper 


BY HARRISON 


IP aae aad! began at lunch one 
o day at Betsey Ferris’s. 
The meal was already 
notable, SO Johnny 
Fairchild told me, for a 
triumph of Mrs. Fer- 
4, ris’s cook, by which a 
boned chicken was somehow put inside 
a boned young turkey, a guinea-hen in- 
side the chicken, a squab inside the 
guinea-hen and finally a quail inside the 
quab, so that in the end you cut straight 
across these incredible geological food- 
trata as if you were sawing through a 
Chinese puzzle. The production of this 

f d’euvre along with the presence of 
an excellent light Barsac had already 
made the social atmosphere particularly 








agreeable. 

his, of course, all happened in ante- 
bellum days when none of us saw any- 
thing much wrong ina social atmosphere’s 
being agreeable. Johnny Fairchild has 
been in France, Ernest Wilmerding was 
at Foggia, in Italy, for the aviation, and so 
on. ‘Things are different now. In those 
days there was no great merit, perhaps, 
in any one who was lunching that day 
but they were all gay, pleasant, good- 
looking people, and, for better or for 
worse, they came very close to running 
New York society. There is probably 
no great harm, in these serious days, in 
trying to recapture something of the 
tone of a period which is not likely 
ever to come back, and to compile, 
while we may, what the French call 
“memoirs to serve for the writing of 
history.” Viewed in this light, the 
whole business about Mrs. Cooper is 
almost historical, and so Mrs. Ferris’s 
lunch and that quail so richly and abun- 
dantly inclosed become worth our at- 
tention, for it was on this occasion that 
Mrs. Cooper appeared, or didn’t ap- 
pear—whichever may be the more ac- 
curate way to describe the event—for 
the first time. 

It began with Edgar Walton, and here 


RHODES 


at once | perceive that l Was wrong n 
describing the young men present as en 
gaged in running New York society. 
Walton neither ran nor was run. He 
was the kind of quiet person who could 
go everywhere, just because he was Wal 
ton, but rarely did. Every one liked 
him, but no one saw much of him. He 
rather than in any 
But in the end it comes to 
about the same thing—no one knew a 
great deal about his private life. He 
was reported once to have said to Mrs 
Barfax, who is from Michigan, that h« 
went very little into New York society 
because he liked seeing New-Yorkers 
But on the whole the 
sound like the kindly, calm, amiable 
Edgar we all know. However, all this is 
neither here nor there. Our story begins 
whenthe Ferrises ’ butler, while they were 
still on the concentric birds, bent over 
Edgar, and Edgar, rising, said that Mrs 
Cooper wished to speak to him on the 
tele phone. 

“T saw through it at once,’ said 
Johnny Fairchild, reporting the matter 
to me in some secrecy, when he let me 
into the great Mrs. Cooper cult. “It 
was obvious.” 

“Of course,” announced Johnny to 
the table, “‘there is no Mrs. Cooper.” 

“Obviously not,” assented Eva Mor 
pont. 

“But it’s an excellent alibi,’’ went on 
Johnny. “I shall always say it is Mrs. 
Cooper wanting me on the tele phone = 

So shall I!’ And then Mrs. Morpont 
turned to Edgar, who was just coming 
back. 

“How is dear Mrs. Cooper?” she 


Was resery ed 
mysterious. 


Way 


spec ch doc sn't 


asked, very sweetly. And as he stared 
at her rather coldly, she went on, 
quickly: “Oh, we all think she is an 


excellent invention, Edgar. 
to mean a great deal in all our lives 
After that, by Mrs. Ferris’s account, 
nothing much more was thought about 
Mrs. Coope r, although I can believe 


She’s going 





DOK L[ARPER’S 
that the t I been a IsSpiclou 
twinkle in Johnny Fairchild’s eve 
\ little later, as she rose to go, M1 
Knox turned t lohnn 
( n id l | ( da HEX, Mi 
Fairchild? 1] came with no 
nerceptibl LSE 
I’m ry | n I’m dining that 
night h Mrs. Cooper.” Kdgar Wal 
! he mentioned, had already 
rie 
()} re 1?’ exclaimed Mrs. Mor 
pont Then I shall see you That’s 
nice ; 
Ellen Knox looked slightly annoved 
Are ) two alv iVvS a ked out t wether 
‘eee | inquired, not quite 
ithout n e, perhap She had evi 
lentl nt t eva for Tuesday, 
T< 
she may have been annoyed, but sh 
is no fool. ‘There was a singularly awful 
part \ th n t kind it the 
Grenville Frams’ that night, and these 
ne two ladies encountered each other, 
ind unfortunately their host, just a 
they were about to mak a quite shame 
essly premature 


‘You're not going, Mrs. Knox,” pro 
Kram, with a great deal 
d she flashed on 

‘but I really 
( ‘oope r | Was 


engaged to her WEEK ago and 


‘Oh. don’t trv to make us believe that 


it don’t kn e\ charming woman 
: ie nae ap : 
New York,” Mrs. Morpont cut in 
ith ‘*T must go, too, Cousin Fred 
og) ee hat 
| » Cousin la, wont you, tha 


I'd really promised Beatrice Cooper be 


tore | got het card 
Vii Knox w not to be outdone 
"iN iT Beatrice ia she bre ithed, softly 
‘*She’s so firm, for all she’s so sweet.” 
‘Yes, of course,” assented Mr. Gren 


vident that most 


beginning to remember 


ville Kram lt 
hone st] he va 
Mrs. ¢ oOopel 


\t that moment ung Mi | aire hild, 
with youne Mr. Wilmerding, drifted 
towa d tl Nn 

‘Johnny,’ said Mrs. Morpont, “‘if 

1 and Ernest are going on to Mrs 
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Cooper's II] 
the re’s Betsey 


And 


COM ¢ 


lift. 
Make he I 


IVE you a 
Ferris. 
along, too ‘a 

\fter they were safely outside, it ap 
pe ared that Johnny had telephoned to 
Mrs. Cooper, and she had said her party 
for that night was so small that she had 
decided to make it supper at the Bilt- 
whe re they could dance. 

Even at the restaurant door, Johnny 
kept it up. “Mrs. Cooper telephoned 
for a table, didn’t she?” he asked otf 
Henri. And when the good head waite 
looked contused, Mr. Fairchild compro- 
mised by himself taking one of the best 
tables for her. Mrs. Cooper was unac 
countably delayed (Johnny paid the bill 
for her), but her party was considerably 
better than the Frams’. 


more, 


From now on the pen of a philosophic 
hi torian would be needed to describe 
Mrs. vogue 
among our best pe ople. Of course in the 
end probably not more than twenty ever 
were told of her purely imaginary qual- 
ity. But those twenty who were sup- 
posed to know her were carefully picked. 

That I was in the secret I consider the 
greatest tribute of friendship Johnny 
Fairchild ever paid me. ) It was just 
our heroine’s exclusiveness that made 
her lovely legend flower so 

Mrs. Cooper—I never got really to 
call her Was in no Blue Book 
or Social Register, and her friends got no 
farther as to her address than to speak 
of her charming house in the East Six- 
Here in an enchanting environ- 
ment she lurked, and to describe her 
spec ial note an old story, originally told 
of another famous lady, was revived, 
and it was alleged that Mrs. Cooper's 
dining-room contained only eight chairs 
and that said in defense of this 
meagerness of equipment that there 
weren't more than seven people in New 
York that one cared to have for dinner 
at one time, 

It was astonishing how little Mrs. 
She stayed at home 
because she found her own house and 
her own food and her own parties so 
much better than other people’s, a judg- 
ment in which her friends heartily con- 
curred. It wonder, for the 


the growth of Cooper's 


Be atrice 


ties 


she 


ot course. 


Coope r went out. 


was no 


hostess herself had every grace of nature 
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nd every adornment of art. Her person 
as, 1t Was universally admitted by her 

friends, ot an exquisite loveliness, of an 


unequaled radiance of beauty. She was 


indescribable, some one said. It was 
rather a pity that this had not been 
true—there was an extremely critical 


moment when it appeared that Ernest 
Wilmerding had 
described her to 
some an 
absolute ly daz- 
zling blonde, while 
| Henry 
had to some one 
else seemed to hint 
at hair like the ra- 


one as 


ustace 


ven’s wing. John- 
ny Fairchild, as 
generalissimo of 
the Mrs. Cooper 


forces, held hurried 
secret conferences 
ind in spite of the 
two young men’s 
protests, thelady’s 
hair from then on 
was O ffi Cla | | V 
‘ darkish, but shot 
with gold,’ what- 
evel that desc rip- 
tion may exactly 
mean. 

She had de ié-« 
cious tastes, of 
for music 


course, 
and all the arts. —— 
\nd one constant- ‘1 


ly heard the most 

wonderful singers 

and performers there in a most in- 
formal way. We were never too specific 
in our statements, for Mrs Coopet dis- 
liked having her parties talked about. 
But the house was unquestionably the 
most delightful in New York. Of course, 
besides New-Yorkers, everybody of im- 
portance and title from abroad went 
there—Mrs. Cooper had lived much 
abroad and, of course, knew everybody 
there. 

She had a way with foreigners—I took 
voung Prince Begnitelli, who by chance 
hadn’t known her in Rome, on to her 
from a largish dinner at Mrs. 
Barfax’s, and he became at once one of 
her most ardent admirers. He was al- 
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ways leaving everything and everybody 
to go to her, and people be gan to wonder 
if she thought Princess a pretty title. 
I have forgotten, by the way, to mention 
that the less said about the late Cooper 
the better. We drew a veil, but we ad 
mitted that his poor dear wife must have 
suffered terribly. In any case, nothing 

ever came of Beg- 


nitelli’s courting, 
as this story in 
time will show. 

| must say for 
us that we were 
discreet, that we 
did not overdo the 
thing. Even Ed- 
gal Walton, who 
is not much on 


jokes, took it up. 
He smiled know- 
ingly and said that 
nothing that could 
be said about Mrs. 
Cooper half 
as flattering as the 
truth. And John- 
ny Fairchild, who 
had never much 
liked him, admit- 
ted that If dgar 
Was a good fe llow. 
It was not long 
be fore Mrs. Coop- 
er had the very 
nicest position in 
New York. Young 
Mr. Fairchild told 
Mrs. Morpont to 
her face at a fairly 
large dinner that he considered Mrs. 
Cooper the most fashionable woman in 
New York, a statement which, made to 
Eva, who had unquestionably, up to 
this time, been that herself, could not be 
beaten. Eva, who was sweet about it, 
pointed out to Johnny (and to others 
who were listening) that with some show 
of justice she might claim that it was 
perhaps her own support of Beatrice 
which had in the beginning helped our 
lovely friend to her present position. 

“Now if Mrs. Barfax had had you as 
her friend—” began Johnny. 

“Yes, but she hadn’t. And hasn't 
now, so far as I know,”’ Eva smiled, but 
her tone was, for her, acid. 


Was 


I MUST LOOK IN 
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And thus we introduce Mrs. Barfax. 
It ought not to be necessary to introduce 
her to any reader Though Eva Mor- 
pont did not like her, or thought she 
didn’t, a great many other people in 
New York did, or thought they did. 
And the newspapers we nt on about he r 
like mad. She was, and is, an extremely 
handsome, amiable, generous woman. It 
was her amiability and_ het ] 
humor that made even Johnny Fairchild 
her friend. He had once accepted a 
dinner invitation of hers, and then writ- 
ten the next day, really with scandalous 
impertinence, to say that he couldn't 
dine, as he had just discovered that he 
had a sul Mrs. 
Barfax laughed and said that she loved 
him for it 

For such qualities most people forgave 
her frankly proclaimed social ambitions. 
But Eva Morpont would not ask her to 
go to hers. And, it is 
needless to say, Mrs. Barfax did not 
know Mrs. Coope - I: qually nee dle ss to 
say that she wanted to and meant to. 
It 1s probable that it got to a point where 
the very mention of Mrs. Coope! got on 
Mrs. Barfax’s nerves. 

I made, perhaps, a mistake earlier in 
spe aking ot those as days be fore the Wal 

I should have specifed before what 
kind of war | meant Mrs. Morpont and 
Mrs. Barfax inevitably were meeting, as 
they went to many of the same houses, 
and the of tension between them 
grew till it may almost be said that they 
were belligerents. 

his the condition in 
when Mrs. Morpont had sent out cards 
for what was to be her most detnitely 
exclusive party of the winter, a smallish 
dinner, only eighty, and perhaps a hun- 
dred people in afterward for a half-hour 
of Zimbalist. It was, I think, rather ex- 
pe cted by most of the people who were 
asked that they would on this occasion 
meet Mrs. Cooper. But Eva sighed 
lightly and that no, alas! dear 
Beatrice could not be tempted to leave 
her own charming treside 
a function. Mrs. Barfax was also not to 
be at Mrs. Morpont’s, for different rea- 


sense oft 


ysequent engageme nt 


the house nor 


State 


January 


Was 


said 


for so large 


sons. And no one could much blame her 
if, four davs before Mrs. Morpont’s 
party, which was to be on the 15th, 
Mrs. Bartax issued invitations for the 
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same night. It was a risk, but there was 
reason enough for her to run it. Caruso 
and Josef Hofmann were exce Ile nt cards 
to play. But Mrs. Barfax had more and 
better—in_ fact, her hand was. all 
trumps. Delicately written in on one 
corner of her invitations were these 
epoch making words, ““ To meet Mrs 
Cooper”! 


‘There was never in my own mind any 
que stion as to which of the two parties | 
should atte nd, and I| had no great doubt 
as to how others would behave. But | 
had no intention of waiting till the rsth 
to know more. I got my card by the 
four-thirty delivery and in fifteen min- 
utes | Was afoot on the \venue on my 
way to Stella Barfax’s. And from now 
on the story 1s my own as much as 
Johnny Fairchild’s, which, since I had 
not been at Betsey Ferris’s for lunch 
that first day, 1s fortunate for me. 

| had anticipated something of a 
crush and I was not surprised to meet 
Johnny at the door. In the drawing- 
room was Mrs. Graham Perkins, prob- 
ably the oldest living white woman and 
certainly the only person in New York 
who didn’t know or about Mrs. 
Cooper. She ten minutes 
saying good-by and going, which is, for 
her, record fast time. That left Ernest 
Wilmerding, Eustace Henry, Mrs. Knox, 
and Johnny and me at last. Then we 
went into Immediate action. 

Johnny murmured something about 
how delightful it was that our hostess 
had induced dear Mrs. Cooper to break 
her rule and go out. 

Mrs. Barfax smiled expansively. Her 
eye twinkled. There was no fear or ner- 
vousness about he 2 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ she answered. 

She still merely smiled. The nervous 
tension was racking. Mrs. Barfax was 
clearly enjoying herself. Finally she saw 
we could not bear it much longer, so she 
explained further: 

‘Dear Ernest Wilmerding is arrang- 
ing it all for me. You see, I don’t know 
her. But he’s bringing her.” 


care 


Was about 


Ernest Wilmerding had been one of 
the original conspirators. Johnny looked 
at him aghast. 

“You are, 
bringing?” 


Ernest? Whom are you 
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Johnny. Beatrice 1s 
doing it for me. I tell her she ought to 
eo out more and—” Ernest was going 
on fatuously when we suddenly became 
aware that Eustace Henry had risen to 
his feet and was like a black thunder- 
cloud overhanging us all. 

“7 had hoped to have the pleasure of 
introducing Mrs. Cooper to you, Mrs. 
Barfax. In fact, I was talking with her 
about it last evening. And it’s rather 
curious that she said nothing to me 
about Ernest Wilmerding or any ar- 
rangement he had made.”’ 

Mrs. Barfax already looked ten years 
older. “Ernest!” 

“T was talking with Mrs. Cooper last 
evening myself,” he said, in what | 
believe is called a low, tense voice. 
“There is no possible question of her 
to you. You may trust 


~ Vrs 


C\ »« pel 2 


she gasped. 


not coming 
me.” 
“T’m not sure I do, Ernest,” she an- 


swered, with a helpless, lost kind of 


laugh. And as Eustace brightened at 
this, ‘‘Nor you, Eustace, either,” she 
said. “Oh, what is it all about?” she 
wailed. 


“It sounds to me,” I vent- 
ured to suggest, as though 
they were not the same Mrs. 
Cooper is 

Johnny rose now, fairly 
pale with emotion. “There 
is but one Mrs. Cooper!” 

| do not mean to be irreli- 
gious, but he had somewhat 
the airof Mohammed reciting 
his creed. 

At thismoment Mrs. Knox, 
whois at hearta light-minded, 
trivial woman, laughed. It 
relieved the strain. 

“Eustace,” said Mrs. Bar- 
fax, turning to young Mr. 
Henry, your Mrs. 
Cooper live at fifteen and a 
half East Sixty-fourth Street? 
Is she an extremely pretty 
and cultivated woman with 
lovely golden hair? Is she 
a friend of all of you? Is she 
the Mrs. Cooper?” 

“My Mrs. Cooper,” re- 
plied Eustace, with a very 
dark, passionate air of pride, 
“is an extremely pretty, cul- 
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tivated woman. She is a friend of all 
of us “except possibly Ernest She 1S ¢/ 
Mrs. Cooper. But she has, as a matter 
of fact, lately given up her house and is 
at the Ritz. Furthermore, she has al- 
most black hair; indeed, she considers 
bleached golden hair the height of vul- 
garity.”” 

This all may sound comic, but to us 
there the note struck was rather of 
tragedy. Mrs. Barfax trembled on the 
verge of tears. Johnny was better con- 
trolled, but he seemed as one who stood 
in the wreckage of his life’s fairest work. 
He looked very noble, it is not to be 
denied. 

“Mrs. Barfax,” 
tell you the truth. 
Cooper.” 

“Oh, dear me, dear me! Is she dead?” 

“No; there never any Mrs. 
Cooper. We invented he 

He explained things a little more to 
the stricken woman in a grave, sad 
voice. 

‘‘We made for her,” he finished 
with, “‘a position in New York such as 
never was by sea or land.” 


will 


Mrs. 


he said, ‘/ 
here is no 


was 


up 





WAS ALWAYS LEAVING 


EVERYBODY TO GO TO HER 











“That's the sickening 
quite apart from my trouble,” observed 
Mrs. Barfax. ‘This wonderful social 
position, and no one to use it.” 

\t almost the moment Eustace 
and Ernest burst forth, as one man, 
*'That’s what we thought.” 

Each, so it appeared, had been trying 
to hatch a Mrs. Cooper, if that phrase is 
permissible. 


Vaste ot . 


Same 


Ernest showed us his Mrs. Cooper's 
photograph—he carried it in a green 
morocco case. She was, quite unmis- 


takably, Trixie Cooper who had been in 
“Oh, Pshaw!” though I’m sure no one 
ever knew then that she was Mrs. any- 
thing. She had left the stage and seemed 
to disappear. Now everything was ex- 
plained. 

Eustace had, unfortunately, no photo- 
graph. His Mrs. Cooper was, as her 
raven locks made plausible, — slightly 
Oriental in origin, but very highly, 
though distantly, connected with the 
London Rothschilds. She was an en- 


so Eustace averred. 
So she is, | can now testify. 

But, dear boy S, It doe sn't seem to me 
that either of them will exactly do as 
” Mrs. Cooper, as Mrs. Morpont’s 
Mrs. Cooper,’ came from our hostess. 

“Well, perhaps not,” we all agreed. 
In any to choose either of these 
ladies seemed to involve bloodshed be- 


chanting creature, 


Case, 


tween their respective champions, who 
continued to look death and destruction 
at each other. 

Mrs. Barfax was despairingly turning 
over the telephone-book. 

7 There are such a lot of Mrs. Coop- 
ers!” she waile d. 

“How about 
aske d. 

“Has he a Mrs. Cooper?” she asked 

“Tt would seem that every young man 
in New York society has one, except 
me,” | commented. ‘But as I remem- 
ber the story Johnny told me, Edgar had 
his first.” 

| here was no time wasted. 


Walton’s?” | 


Edgar 


he but- 




















LHI 


let telephoned Edgar, W ho was discov- 
ered at the Knickerbocker Club, and 
told him to come to Mrs. Barfax’s on a 
matter of life and death. 
hausted and had tea. Johnny and the 


belligerents had whisky and soda, and 
that she 


We were ex- 


he StTESS 


our explained was 
ruined and might as well leave New 
York. She was even cheerful in a kind 
of hysterical way, and we discussed 
whether socially she could ever make 
her way in Brooklyn. Finally Edgar 
arrived, breathless 

“Do you know Mrs. Cooper?” Mrs. 


Barfax asked before he was fairly inside 
the door. 

“ do.” 

“But I mean really. No joking.”’ 

“But I do really. I was never joking 
about her.”’ He smiled almost patroniz- 
ingly at us. "a never much cared for 
you fellow s” joke Nis 

“Is she radiantly beautiful and the 
most charming creature in the world?” 

‘I think so,” said Edgar. 

“Is she really Mrs. Cooper?” 

“No, she really isn’t.” 

*T knew it,” said Mrs. 


Barfax. 


At this Edgar only 
walked over to his host- 
ess’s writing-table and 


appeared to hunt among 
het letters. 

** Ah,” he said, holding 
one of them up. “You 
haven't opened it yet. 
It’s the announcement. 
We were married very 
quietly two weeks ago at 


her uncle’s in St. Louis. 
We've just got bac k. It’s 
been more or less of a 


secret till now.” 


“St. Louis!” gasped 
Mrs. Knox 

“You married her?” 
screamed Mrs.  Barfax. 


“Well, you can divorce 
her! In time for the ff- 
teenth. You should be 
ashamed of yourself, Mr. 
\W alton.”’ 

It didn’t appear he 
was. He started to tell 
us how she was in mourn- 


ing and that that was 
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why it was all quietly done, etc., ete. 

all things quite unconnected with the 
present emergency. But no one much 
listened. Every body talked at once, but 
from time to time you could hear Mrs. 
Barfax insisting that she was a lost soul. 

All joking aside, her position was eX- 
cessively awkw ard. 

By this time it was about six-thirty 
and what now happened was historic. 
Mrs. Barfax was continuing to lament. 

“Of course,” she said, “‘] was trying 
to spoil Mrs. Morpont’s party. Now 
she'll spoil mine and me and make me 
just a scoff and a byword in New York.” 

It seemed reasonably likely to hap- 
pen when—well, there was a_ hurried 
movement outside the doors. ‘lwo foot- 
men opened them, quite as if they were 
admitting royalty. And there stood a 
radiantly beautiful creature, her eyes 
twinkling with humor and her very pres- 
ence radiating fashion. She was all that 
Mrs. Cooper should be. Naturally, since 
she was Eva Morpont. 

‘[ just had to come, my dear,” she 


rELI 
COOPER’ 


you 


’ 


SAID, “I WILI 
THERE IS NO MRS. 
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said, as she advanced to Mrs. Barfax. 
“| think you are too wonderful and too 
darling and too humorous. I’ve been 
horrid to you, but when I got that en- 
chanting invitation of yours I saw that 
[ must know you better.” 

Mrs. Barfax and Eva clasped hands. 
(hey are both, in their ways, great 
women. Mrs. Barfax, for example, made 
no attempt to explain anything; 
just let Eva have her head. 

“We don’t want two parties spoiling 
each other that night. Now, my 
Mrs. Barfax, shall 1 come to yours or 
will you come to mine?” 

“Your invitations were out first,”’ re- 


she 


dear 
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Y BEAUTIFUL CREATURE 


plied Stella Barfax. “I think I'll come 
to yours.” 

*That’s nice of you, dear. And really 
it’s just as well. I’ve just come from 
Beatrice Cooper’s. She’s not well, and 
the doctor has ordered her South at 
once.” 

“T think [ll join her at Palm Beach 
later,” said Mrs. Barfax. 

““Do, dear! She’s so fond of you, | 
know,” replied Eva. 

The two ladies are now great friends. 
But no one but Mrs. Cooper could have 
brought them together. In fact, there 
just 1s no one in New York like Mrs. 
Cooper. ‘| here never has been. 
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The Wind in the Hemlock 


BY SARA TEASDALE 






TEELY stars and moon of brass, 
How mockingly you watch me pass! 
You know as well as | how soon 
I shall be blind to sun and moon, 





8) Deaf to the wind in the hemlock-tree, 

Koo Dumb when the brown earth weighs on me. 

* ray . . 

d4 With envious dull rage I bear, 

a Stars, your cold, complacent stare; 

z f Heartbroken in my hate look up, dy 
Lats Moon, at your bright immortal cup, Hh 
VK Changing to gold from dusky red ie 
‘a; Ace after age when | am dead we 
Pay, To be filled up with light, and then ey 
a Emptied, to be refilled again. b } 


¥ 
ri 
EET 
o:: 
t 


ag sae! 
at What has man done that only he 4 
ps 2 Is slave to death—so brutally we 
Rais Beaten back into the earth " 
we Impatient for him since his birth? ney) 
oe | as 
at Oh, let me shut my eyes, close out ay 
ER The sight of stars and earth and be ey 
ii Sheltered a moment by this tree. tice 

a ~ 
iQ Hemlock, through your perfumed boughs ao 

: There moves no anger, no grim doubt, HD 

No envy of immortal things. ts 


The night-wind murmurs of the sea 
With a veiled music ce aselessly, 

That to my shaken spirit sings. 

From their frail nest the robins rouse, 
In your pungent darkness stirred, 
‘Twittering a low, drowsy word 

And me you shelter, even me. 

In your quietness you house 

The wind, the woman, and the bird. 


You speak to me and I have heard: 


- , 

Beaut S Ja € con tint '\ 

Fee din g On her x iar a) a 1b ré ad 

IT shall be wholly comforted, 

For she ca make day for me 














Misunderstood Rhythms 


BY FLEIA C. 


N these unfinished days 


Cy eas =<] we can write down 
7s | les nothing with finality. 


¢. % If we would record the 
3! 724 times with any truth, 
ue IS SLE “3 we must forego the use 


“S74 of periods and force our 
sentences to no full rounded end. <A 
phrase, a single word, detached and 
without context, striking itself out 
above the tumult, bears more signih- 
cance than all the careful argument of 
yesterday. Perhaps, if we are to make 
record at all, we shall need to employ 
a kind of futuristic scheme—the method 
of the imagists—of Gertrude Stein—and 
put down each word as it comes to us, 
no matter how absurd it seems. For 
constantly, recurrently, struggling out of 
the chaos, some meaning seems trying to 
make itself plain. Out of the discordant 
some mighty harmony ts striving 
| heme Ss emerge, tenu- 
fragile—sink, and emerge again 
strange, fragmentary rhythms—chords 
sudden, dominant, and loud; all to be 
overwhelmed and lost, at last, in the 
tremendous cacophony of the age. 

Here, then, I shall attempt to capture 
and set down, with a more or less 1m- 
pre ssionistic pen, certain of those same 
fragmentary rhythms which, recurring 
frequently enough, and vibrating upon 
the memory of other rhythms heard long 
since, and causing them to sound anew, 
have seemed to me at least to compose 
themselves into one such clearly dis- 
cernible theme. 


meélée, 
: : L 
to resolve itself. 


OusS, 


You remember the marching armies of 


France. If not there, you have seen 
them here, in the war pictures, on the 
screen. And you remember how they 
seemed not to be marching at all, but 


just so many individual soldiers going 


forward together in the same direction; 
so many highly personalized Frenchmen 
trotting happily 
steps, 


some with long 
diminishing, 


along, 


some W ith she rt, 


{4MPBELL 


SPRINGER 


keeping 
dress, in 


accelerating, no 
time, the same diversity in 
equipment, in mood, expression, tem- 
perament. We were puzzled at first, 
and then we laughed a little, and said, 
**Do they call that marching, | wonder?” 
We had in mind our own straight ranks 

left, right, left, right—every footfall 
exact, every angle alike, every move- 
ment the same—parts of a single body, 
moved by a single brain. We thought of 
them pridefully; there at least no one 
could touch us; there we were really su- 
perior! For a long time in France we 
Americans gave one another a little fra- 
ternal, indulgent smile whenever there 
passed one of those ragged-edged de- 
tachments of veterans in horizon blue, 
musettes bobbing grotesquely about thei 
waists, some straggling, some hurrying 
to get ahead, but all keeping in a 
kind of general way together, as they 
moved along the middle of the street, on 
the way, perhaps, to entrain. ‘* March- 
ing!” we would say, knowing, of course, 
what we meant. 

But, though much of the old order 
changeth, pride still goeth before a fall. 
One day, watching some French military 
manoeuvres near Paris, the wife of an 
American army officer stood by my side. 
\cross the field before us formations of 
soldiers moved, progressing with that 
curious, unrhymed, running step, met, 
wheeled, weaving and interweaving in- 
tricately, to emerge in formation again 
all with that astonishingly informal ef- 
fect of keeping together spontaneously. 

Beside me the American ofhcer’s wife 
spoke suddenly, ‘How beautifully they 
do march, these French!” 

“What!” I said. ‘What! 
men?” 

“But the French are the most per- 
fect marching men in the world,” she 
said. 

I knew that she, as an army woman, 
ought to know more about such things 
than I, but, if she said that—well, it was 


attempt at 


After our 
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another evidence of that ridiculous 


only 
pre judice some Ame ric ans have for every- 
thing French, and I couldn’t let it go. 


“They're so—unmilitary,” I said, 
“from our point of view!” 

2 Chey hold all force d 
marches, endurance, and speed. Noth- 
ing need be more military than that!” 

| began to see that she meant it, then. 

“But they don’t even keep time! 
lhey’ve no sense of rhythm, as our men 
have cf 

Het 

“Rhythm?” — she 
Look!’ She gestured with one gloved 
hand. In one compact blue cloud the 
soldiers advanced, sweeping toward 
across the field. how they flow,” 
she said, “like water, like sand; not a 
forced step among them; it’s the rhythm 
of the mass, muss rhythm, that they've 
achieved. Surely must see how 
beautiful it is!” 

And abruptly I saw. The scales, so ro 
speak, dropped from my eyes, and | 
could see the truth of what she had said, 
and the beauty of it, too. The French 
swept forward, a rhythmic mass, com- 
posed of many intricate rhythms, the 
contributing, 
many men, more complete and compact 
than our own, which, after all, is but 
in infinite multiplication of one rhythm 

no counterpoint, no shading, and no 
subtlety. 

It is the difference between Debussy 
and (irreverent comparison!) Sousa. 

[That day opened my eyes to many 
things. I saw that it is that same 
quality which runs through everything 
in France. It is in their intricately 
shaded thought, in their music, in their 
art, in their apparently frivolous accom- 
plishment of serious deeds. All Ameri- 
cans must have felt it at first. I recall 
a remark of my own, repeated with some 
frequency during the first weeks | 
spent in France. It was to the effect 
that I was surprised to find that the 
French, who, I had always been 
led to believe, were a graceful, lyrical 
people, had, in a crowd, in shops, in 
the street, no sense of rhythm at all. 
For at first we are jostled and elbowed in 
the street, or, what is more annoying, 
always just escaping being jostled and 
bumped into and elbowed. We complain 
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know 


the V nevel flow 


decide that 


that the French 
where they're going; 
our crowds do at home. We 
it must be because Americans have bet 
ter nerves than the French, and bette: 
manners, oh, far better manners, in pub 
lic. And we forget that it Is « nerves 
that are frazzled in trying to elbow 
way through the French crowd, and that 
they continue self-centered and gay, not 
even aware of our remarks or our rage 
We think with longing of the old crowd: 
in New York, flowing incessantly along 
in two steady, amiable streams, one up 
and one down. And then we notice that 
the Americans who have lived Paris 
for several years seem to have no such 
trouble And after a while we out 
selves come and less to clash with 
them; we beginning to get on within 
the rhythm, speak. And we per- 
a kind of “‘hitering”’ process going 
on—for that is the word which best de 
scribes the movement of the Paris 
crowds, they “‘filter,”’ fast or slow, so 
that within the confines of Paris a vast 
movement, at once harmonious and in 
tricate and dithcult, filtering 
process, as of thousands of separate little 
particles, well defined, no two alike, 
bound hither and thither on projects of 
their own, yet all making up Paris, and 
so all France. 
The little 
miniature 


France like 


never seem to 


as we. 


less 


so to 


celve 


Loe Ss on 


railway trains with their 
engines trundle about 
absurd baby-carriages, and 


oOvel 


arrive with irritating promptness at 
the most remote destinations, deposit 
your luggage with equally irritating 


completeness on the platform, and trun- 
dle off, hooting ridiculously, into the 
distance. Nothing is more maddening 
to'an American on his first stay in 
Paris than the efhiciency of the under 
ground “Metro” trains. We get our 
educations in the Subway in New York, 
but yourself for an instant in a 
paper or magazine in the “‘ Metro,” and 
you ve run past your station, no matte! 
how far distant it had seemed. And the 
intricate simplicity of the signs and col 
ored maps at every stop, sending you 
right in spite of your determination to 
get lost! 

These experiences are multiplied a 
hundred times a day. One sets out to gO 
to the Boulevard des Batignolles. One 


lose 
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finds oneself in the Boulevard de Cour- 
It is surely the neighborhood. It 
ought to be, one feels, the very 


Ce lles. 


spot. 


One goes on a few paces and inquires of 


a gendarme the way to the Boulevard 
des Batignolles. 

ae [2 says the gendarme, 
bowing and spreading his hands to indi- 
cate the very street in which one stands. 

“But this is the Boulevard de Cour- 
celles!” 

Wists: m adam ey c'est le Boulevard des 
Bati ign lle a. 

“But the sign!’ One points over one’s 
shoulder to the sign, not ten ste Ps bac k. 
**Ah! Where the sign 1s, out, madam 
that is the Boulevard de Chneecelies! 
Here, where madame stands, the Boule- 
vard de Courcelles has become le Boule- 

vard des Batignolles!”’ 

And there you are! 
not regularly arrived. One would al- 
most rather not have arrived at all! 
And there is nothing, nothing whatever, 
to be done to the cvendarme. 

I remember a strapping blond fellow, 
American, whom I overheard in the 
Boulevard des Capucines inquiring the 
way to the Boulevard des _ Italiens. 
The ge ndarme assured him, gesturing, 
that it was immediately before him; he 
was already there. The American 
glanced along the street, recognized ap- 
parently some landmark of the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, glared at the gendarme 
an instant, turned, and as he turned he 
said, aloud, ‘Damn!’ and marched on 
in disgust. 

All this, you see, is just as soothing as 
it would be to dance a slow, dreamy, 
swinging waltz with a partner who in- 
sisted upon jiggling and hopping and 
putting in fancy steps. 

A matter, purely, of tempo—oft 
rhythms, conflicting, misunderstood. 

Here, then, emerges the theme. And, 
once the theme has appeared, how quick- 
ly the variations and the progressions 
write themselves! 

Has every race a rhythm of its own? 
Is that the secret of our difference? 
Occultism, that mad, estranged little 
sister of Science, would cry out, delight- 
edly, “Yes!” but that is her trouble— 
she has never learned to say “No.” 
Musicians know most about rhythms, 
but if 1 were a musician, I should in 


yp 
madame: 


Arrived, yes, but 
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all probability be fascinated by the mere 
idea, and begin composing a concerto for 
my favorite instrument based upon the 
theme, without the slightest interest in 
its falsity or truth. Mathematicians 
should know; but if I were a mathema- 
tician, well, that is what I should be. | 
should likely insist that two and two 
make four, and be entirely unable to 
understand how two and two make 
sometimes twenty-two. 

No, I submit that this is a matter for 
the layman’s view; that for this kind of 
thing, glimpses are truer than examina- 
tions, more accurate than scrutinies. 

You see, I cry, “‘ King’s excuse!’’ 
before we be ‘gin. I absolve myself from 
responsibility. I am only telling you 
things | have heard and seen, and the 
speculations they have set going in my 
mind. 

In the West, I had a Japanese girl 
friend, namied Toyo. And one summer 
night we were walking together along the 
street of the California town where we 
lived, when for the first time it meal 
to me that, since she was wearing Ameri- 
can shoes (she wore always Japanese dress, 
except for the shoes, which were like my 
own), there was no earthly reason why 
she should shuffle along like that, with 
those silly mincing steps, four to my one. 

“Toyo,” I said, “‘can’t you walk any 
other way? Must you walk like that?” 

She laughed, and her me Try black eyes 
glinted little lights. “No,” she said. “I 

can walk like you, ifl try. See! This is 
American girl!’ She was before me, 
striding widely along, in the most gro- 
tesque and inimitable bit of pantomime, 

‘Toyo, demure, exquisite little Toyo, 
her arms, free of the flowing sleeves, 
swinging exaggeratedly to the athletic 
stride of an American college girl! Sud- 
denly she paused and looked back at me, 
her graceful head poised in an attitude 
purely Japanese. ‘“‘You like it?’ she 
asked. ‘‘That is you!” and prepared to 
go on again. 

I caught her sleeve and pulled her 
back to my side. “Please!” I begged. 
“Please! Never do it again! Are we as 
dreadful as that?” 

“Tt is for you,” she said (her pretty 
hands were folded again within the 
“but it is not for 

She was shuffling 


voluminous sleeves), 
me; 1 am Japanese. 
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along softly beside me again, four steps 
to my one. ' 

Is not that same diminished rhythm 
plain in everything Japanese? In their 
art, their speech, their architecture, in 
the agile receptivity of their minds? Is 
it not that difference of rhythms which 
makes me, though an inch under her 
height, look and feel a giant in Toyo’s 
Japanese garden, while she, in her flow- 
ing robes and her little shuffling step, 
eems so perfectly to harmonize? 

Why is it that the tone of the voice 
changes, takes on a different key, when 
speaking a foreign tongue?’ Why must 
we shout German, and use an unnatural 
heaviness of tone, and thumping gestures 
to correspond? Why do we speak French 
in a higher key, and faster than English, 
and spread the hands, and lift the eye- 
brows, and shrug the shoulders, and, I 
actually believe, think of more graceful, 
witty things to say? Is it that we 
adopt unconsciously the vibration, the 
rhythm of the people whose language we 
speak, and that languages are built out 
of the harmonics ot the race? 

There are the Chinese, who remain 
unknown to us because they live within 
a rhythm which we do not understand. 
We speak of the “inscrutable face” of 
the Chinese; yet the faintest flicker of 
an eyelid is as expressive among China- 
men as a complete facial contortion 
among men of an Occidental race. Their 
music we usually, on first hearing, deny 
to be music at all. We are not hearing 
what they hear. They make use of en- 
harmonic intervals too subtle for our 
Occidental ears. Their speech is made of 
delicate inflections, shaded intonations; 
their poetry and art reflect them, too. 
And their philosophy is realmed in such 
alien spiritual overtones that we call 
them heathen, and send missionaries to 
give them a solid base to build upon. 

And so it goes. Who will deny the 
unity that runs through Spanish life? 
The sun-filled valleys, and the rugged, 
cruel hills. The languorous dance, and 
the sudden stamping heels. The soft, 
accented speech. The sentimentalist— 
and the quick hand on the hilt. 

And who will say that Russian music 
and the Russian ballet have not done 
more than all the books to elucidate 
Russia to us? A stage filled with people, 
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leaping, stamping, whirling, turning, at 
a tremendous speed, and through it al 

ways a kind of tragic gaiety, an irre 

sponsible profundity, which filled us just 
at first with a sensation half akin to fear. 
Niyinsky in “ Petrouchka,” grotesque 
though he was, will forever remain one 
of the most deeply pathetic figures of the 
stage. How he accomplished it I do 
not know. Perhaps it was the music; 
perhaps it was Nijinsky’s art. Whatever 
it was, it was something ineftaceably 
Russian. One could merely acknowl- 
edge and accept it as that. 

Who has :heard ‘Boris Godunow” 
this year and not felt that he has ver- 
itably witnessed the tragic disintegra- 
tion of Russia to-day. “Boris” has 
ceased, mysteriously, to be the Czarof the 
opera, and has become, instead, the an- 
guished soul of Russia itself. There is an 
almost too vivid analogy in that bit of 
‘insane music”’ at the end of the second 
act, where the lurking madness of Boris 
overtakes him alone, when the music be- 
comes for an instant so intolerably, so 
subtly disintegrating that all one’s facul- 
ties seem undermined, and one must in 
another moment cry aloud for some 
power to stop the insanity, for any 
authoritative force to take its place. 
One would welcome Lenine, or the old 
Czar, so he proved himself sufficiently 
strong to command. 

But no one, so tar as | know, has blamed 
Moussorgsky for the Russian tragedy. 
Yet we have heard often, and seriously, 
that Wagner’s music caused the war. 

They say that Wagner’s message of 
violence entered into the soul, the will, 
and finally the body of the German peo- 
ple; that Wagner set going in their 
minds the rhythm of violence, the dream 
of power through might, and so brought 
on the war. I, for one, would rather lay 
it to the docile sentimentality of the old 
German songs, which set up a rhythm 
the outcome of which was to make it 
possible for them to heavily, unquestion- 
ingly, repeat a thing until they believed 
it to be true, and to go on repeating it 
until it grew into a kind of fanaticism, 
and they moved, self-hypnotized, to 
their own doom. 

We should not forget that Wagner 
was a revolutionist, and spent years in 
exile for refusing to conform. He was a 
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builder, and a sustainer of principles. | 
came in moving last autumn, a 
little ragged, bethumbed note-book hiled 
with all sorts of things in the handwri- 
ting of the intense young person I must 
(from the note-book) have been at nine- 
teen. In it I found a page written after 


across, 


hearing Wagnerian music for the first 
time, played by an orchestra in Texas! 
No, incredible as it may seem, I had 


never heard Wagner until | was nine- 
teen. Nor, doubly incredible, had I ever 
been told how sadly my culture lacked. 
We were pioneers, and in the little 
Western towns where we lived the few 
people who had pianos were not up to 
Wagner, nor was he a topic of daily con- 
versation in the home. ‘There was the 
town band, which—well, as to fanati- 
cal repetition, I spoke feelingly a mo- 
ment ago; | know what it drives people 
to! 

\nd so, since the young person who 
wrote it can never return to convict me 
of plagiarism, I submit that note as the 
evidence of an entirely unprejudiced 
witness almost phenomenally free from 
outside influence in the case of Wagner. 
It begins with the splendid authority of 
youth, thus: ‘Wagner plays on all the 
seven planes at once. One hears the 
changeless inanimate base of solid rock 
the vivifying growth of vegetable life 
and the stirring abroad of animals; then 
through all the planes of man’s exist- 


ence—physical, emotional, mental, spir- 
itual—until the music seems to leave the 
body, mounting higher, finer, free of 


earthly things, up to the very summit of 
heaven itself. I think there is not an 
atom in me unresponsive to his music 
all at the same instant—even to the 
‘permanent atom’ that is myself and 
knows what I am not aware of knowing. 
[ am swept up and abolished into it.” 
ell, | couldn't have written it to-day. 
I could not be so sure. | have cluttered 
my head with too many things, and have 
heard all the things that people say, and 
listened to herce arguments of partisans. 
But the responses of that age are fresh 
and true, and music that can have that 
effect upon nineteen is not bad, is not 
destructive music, but curative. Heroic 
treatment, to be sure, but it is of that 
the world has need. (nd I believe and 


pray that there are men in Germany to- 
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day whose souls are tuned to those great 
harmonies—men who, like Wagner, 1 
fuse longer to conform, who have broke: 
the chains of tyranny, and who also wil 
prove themselves builders, and sustainer 
of principles. 

And now, ourselves! Is it possible t 
segregate, out of the medley that is in 
America, a rhythm strictly our own 
We come back to our soldiers again 
When our men went into uniform and 
began to appear on our streets, singly 
in groups, and in parades, we saw, wit! 
a start of surprise, that those men bor 
the features of an unmistakable 
And those uniforms revealed other and 
deeper unities, equally new to us. [1 
France, where all the races of the world 
were gathered during the war, one saw 
the contrast best. One saw why thi 
French spoke always of the “‘calm”’ of 
the Americans, of their “oravity, their 
youth, and their size.” 

“Who are these giants,” a writer in a 
Paris journal asks, “who walk calmly by, 
looking in at our second-story windows 

giants imperturbable and blond, with 
the serious faces of youth?” And again, 
‘There is a smaller model, more slender, 
and more fine, un modéle supérieur, but 
cast in the same mold.” So their un 
accustomed eyes discerned and empha 
sized the type. And so it seemed re 
vealed to us. So we discovered how true, 
in spite of its many crossings, the Pil- 
grim stream has run. How, in our look, 
our manner, our speech, and in our very 
gait, there is still somewhat of the sober 
stride of the Puritan fathers on their way 
to church. And in the music to which 
we march is an echo of their old straight- 
rhythmed hymns. It is not in New 
York that we see and hear these things, 
for there we have had to adjust ourselves 
to many alien steps; but America of the 
Middle States, of the North, of the 
South, of New England and of the West, 
there the rhythm beats, strong and dom- 
inant and sure. Our music, that which 
was really American, was built into that 
regular straightforward rhythm. You 
remember our popular songs, our two- 
steps that had whole phrases taken from 
Methodist hymns, so that going to 
church became an ever-present vexation 
to the feet. 

Musicians of the later generation grew 


race 
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rhythm, and 
it seemed, that 
must be done to break its 
regularity. And so they went at it in 
their own “American” way, which was 
a direct and dominant way. ‘They took 
a hammer and broke it, and so created, 
if a process of destruction may be called 
creation, our American ope our 
‘broken time,’ and so, in 
destructive cre ation, oa 

That more lasting, beautiful, and ar- 
tistic things will come of this same im- 
coming have 
is evident every day. 


work 


piano, 


that staid 
a sudde n, 


impatient of 
re alized, all ot 
something 


now, come, 
\ young 
upon a 


which he calls 


pulse, are 
indeed, 
American is at 
composition fot 
‘Kaleidoscope, ”’ and bits of 
which I have had the fortune to hear. 
It reproduces, in music, precisely the 
effect of that delightful optical toy in 
which we see, by merely turning it in 
the hand, an endless successive variety 
of beautiful colors and geometrical de- 


now 


passages 


signs. He brings to completion his har- 
monic design, crystallizing it static an 
instant, then letting it fall apart into its 
myriad colored notes, which 
themselves immediately into 
more brilliant, more 

more fairy-like, than the last. 
and the n one is held longer 
rest, as if a child held the toy breath- 
less in his hand, trying not to move, 
hoping that design would 
tremor, a slipping of one or two bright 
particles out of place, and suddenly the 
whole hgure is gone, and there before 
the eyes is a new one equi illy lovely and 
strange. It is as ingenious, as simple 


resolve 


barbaric, 


Now 


de sign, 


stay a 


climax of 


another 


than the 


in structural plan, and as fascinating to 
the grown-up’s ear as is that amazing 
toy to the grown-up’ s eve. 

In all this runs the quality 
American and truly of to-day. 
youth, and the old dominant 
which is our heritage 
main always ours; but there 
new thinge—we have become testers, im- 
patient of old forms no matter what 
their excellence, ardent devotees of 
change. And we are discovering beauty 
with a never-ending amaze. 

Some, to be sure, have traveled, and 
have brought back sophistication from 
foreign lands. They have thought to 
drown out the old rhythm with others 
more to the cosmopolit: in taste. But the 
old dominant rhythm is going on all the 
time underneath, so that the others but 


truly 
‘There 1s 
rhythm 
and which will re- 
is also the 


jangle them both out of tune. 


And this, perhaps, may be the mean- 
ing of the theme. If, in the vast orches- 
tration of the earth, each race has a part 


to play, a rhythm to sustain, and if we 
could be persu ided to conceive of it so, 
might we not each well grow more 


that our performance be not, 
at any rate, the one to disturb the 
harmony? Should we not more care- 
fully attend to the beauty and perfection 
of our own individual score than if we 
believed it to be merely a part, 
dependent upon nothing, nothing de- 
pendent upon it? And perhaps we 
should be brought to see how its value 
lies in its difference, as does the value of 
every part, and, for pride in the sym- 
phony, be more vigilant to respond to 
the great Maestro who conducts. 


Ze alous 


solo 


Poppies 


BY GRACE 


HAZARD 


CONKLING 


HEN I grow old 
And dull and cold, 


Pll warm myself 


again 


Where poppy petals drift and fall 
Like drops of scarlet rain, 
Thinking of gi illant soldier-men 

With poppies for a pall. 


When I forget their deeds, 
and Dark and all! 


e ome Cold 


oh then 
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BY ALICE 


apa an aE 


MALLY TREADWELI 
*4) had been known all 
] 
>| 
4 


© 
aa War 


Is 
~ Sj over the town and 
S| S “-{| county, through the 
\¥ le last half of her fifty 
bans oe ‘4 years, as having some 
x i peculiar influence with 
the powers et Therefore she was 
known as Praying Sally, and not only 
women, but men, mired in some slough 
of destiny, came to her shamefacedly, as 
their forebears may have gone to a 
witch by night, and begged her to pray 
them out of it. She accepted the task, 
or the privilege, with an ingenuous sim- 
plicity, and, when she was said to have 
succeeded, welcomed the bi On also with 
an elation equal to her patience when 
the heavens failed to speak. Her own 
affairs were continually the subject of a 
silent running commentary to God. She 
prayed for what seemed to her desirable, 
yet in a perfect and listening humility, 
never, she hoped, for what conduced 
merely to her selfish gain, and ever with 
that accompanying cheerful confidence 
in the wisdom of the Higher Will, 
whether it withheld or gave. When the 
neighbors heard of answers that came 
pat, they were ae red to her credit, 
and omissions were as generously ig- 
nored. And Sally, though accessible to 
genuine interest in her spiritual experi- 
ences, was never boastful, even at her 
highest notch of faith. She was a modest, 
God-fearing woman who took her Bible 
literally, and found one promise in it 
so warm, so friendly, that it loomed 
tremendous and dwarfed the rest. 

Chis early spring morning she was at 
work in her kitchen, facing the western 
line of hills, a slender, straight figure 
with a shrewd, smiling face, its soft skin 
netted with wrinkles, the “Treadwell 
nose,’ of an imposingly high elevation, 
deep- set blue eyes that pierced and 
twinkled, and a quantity of fine auburn 
hair screwed up in a knot at the back 
of her head. She was making oatmeal 


s 
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porridge at the stove. She and her sister 
Clelia liked it cold, with maple sugar 
and cream, and, besides, if you cooked 
up a quantity at once it saved heat 
through the day. 

“Who’s that comin’ up the path?” 
called Clelia from the bedroom, where 
she lay in the high four-poster which had 
been ‘mother’s bed.” 

Clelia was older than Sally, and she 
had been bedridden now since she was 
twenty-five, while Sally had not, as she 
reported, when the neighbors tried to 
commiserate her on her lot as nurse and 
housekeeper, had an ache or a pain. 
Nobody was surprised at Clelia’s retire- 
ment from the world. Everybody knew 
it followed on the day when Anson 
Bridge was arrested and taken away on 
a charge of burning his lower barn to get 
the insurance—perhaps in impetuous 
young desire to advance a hasty step on 
his way to Clelia. She was a sweet 
pretty girl then, the neighbors said, and 
set the world by Anson. She had the 
Treadwell backbone, though, and it did 
seem queer she couldn’t stand up against 
her trouble; but then, mebbe it worked 
the other way round and after she’d 
once took to her bed ’twas her setness 
that kept her there. 

Sally never showed a trace of the 
family backbone save in her persistency 
toward the powers above. Yet it was 
remembered that some Treadwells were 
just like other folks until along late in 
life. The backbone served them through 
their young activities, and then it had 
a spasm and threw them by the heels, 
though always, according to their cer- 
tainty, for ends of righteousness. 

Anson never came back. When he 
was released—they “fixed it up some- 
how,” according to the neighbors—he 
went out West without a word to Clelia, 
and there he died, and the inheritor of his 
name, Henry, a grandnephew, was en- 
gaged toa Treadwell—Lucy Ann. And she 
was Clelia’s niece and Sally’s. It gave 
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Sally a strange feeling to hear Lucy Ann, 

itting by Clelia’s bedside, innocently run- 
ning on about Henry and what he said 
and what he meant to do. She felt as if 
Clelia were looking in a mirror at her 
own youth, and wondered whether there 
was bitterness in her knowledge of 
Henry’s simple honesty, or whether she 
rejoiced in it. But Clelia had never spo- 
ken of Anson after he went away, and 
now she never spoke of Henry as if he 
any significance to her except 
through Lucy Ann. Only, as time went 
on, Sally thought she could begin to see 
that when Henry did well with his crops 
and brought the day of his marriage 
nearer, or when he gave Lucy Ann a 
trinket or a flower, Clehia smiled a little 
less wistfully than usual and said she 
was having a good day. 

Clelia was by no means exiled from the 
n¢ ighborhood life. She was sweetly in- 
terested in it, and Sally was the untired 
messengel between her and their world. 
At the time of the county fair they 
planned their exhibits together, some- 
times a quilt, or tumblers of jelly made 
at the exact stage of ripeness and of 
the clearness of a gem; and every Sun- 
day » W hile the ne ighbors were at church, 
they had services, with singing and silent 
prayel 

All Clelia’s senses seemed to be the 
more acute from her dependence on 
what they brought her, in the isolation 
of her state. She could hear a step on 
the road long before Sally, at the win- 
dow, could name the coming figure, and 
often she told whose team was driving 
by. Now she called again, because 
Sally had not been able to leave her 
porridge for the minute: 

“All right. I know who ’tis. 
comin’ right in.” 

It was Lucy Ann. She came up the 
steps and into the kitchen with the ques- 
tion that, in one form or another, was 
the preamble of even daily visitors, 
though the answer was so evident that 
they hardly ever paused to hear it. 

“How’s Aunt Clelia?” said Lucy Ann. 

“You come right in here,” called 
Clelia. “Sally, you come, too, soon’s 
you get your porridge stirred.” 

Lucy Ann was a tall, long-legged girl 
with a radiance of blond beauty, and 
when, in her faded blue dress, she 


wore 


She’s 
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stepped into the room where the bed 
emphasized its importance by its big 
ness, and called attention, in a dramatic 
way, to Clelia’s imprisonment in it, she 
seemed to bring the morning itself. So 
Clelia thought, as she looked up at her 
fondly and felt the thrill and heartbeat 
of pleasure in her. 

“Wild roses,’ Clelia 
herself. “* Bluebirds.” 

“What d’you say?” 
quired, absently. 

She ran a hand over the foot of the 
bed to see where Clelia’s feet were, and 
then perched herself. Then she looked 
at Aunt Clelia and thought how pink 
and fair she was. She might be a dozen 
years younger than Aunt Sally. 

“Rosebud yourself,” she said, and 
smiled. 

But she did not speak with her usual 
gaiety of tone, and Aunt Clelia inquired 
at once: 

“What’s the matter?” 

Now Sally came in and took the 
straight-backed chair at the bedside, and 
Lucy Ann turned at once and seemed to 
answer Clelia’s question to her. 

“T didn’t mean to upset Aunt Clelia 
with it, but I guess I’ve got to, after all.”’ 

“What’s the matter?” said Clelia 
again, quickly. 

“Well,” said Lucy Ann, “I s’pose 
you'd have to know it sometime. Hen- 
ry’s enlisted.” 

Clelia said nothing. Only the red ran 
into her cheeks, and Sally noted it 
anxiously. But even a deeper red had 
come into her own cheeks as well, and 
she spoke be fore she could check herself: 

“I'm terrible pleased.” 

“Pleased!” echoed Lucy Ann. Now 
her cheeks, too, showed the hue of 
damask roses. ‘Pleased because Hen- 
ry’s going to war? I s’pose when you 
hear he’s had an arm or a leg shot off 
you'll be pleased all over again.” 

Two tears rolled out of her eyes and 
down over the damask cheeks. 


murmured to 


Lucy Ann in- 


She was 
angrily ashamed of them and took up 
a corner of her blue apron to wipe them 
away. 

“No, I shouldn’t, either,” said Sally. 
*T should feel terrible bad to have Henry 
crippled. You know I should. But you 
can’t read the papers an’ hear what’s 
goin’ on over there without hopin’ every 
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young man ‘Il see it the way you do, an’ 


get into it just as quick is he can. Why, 
| ucy (nn, | don’t really believe youd 
keep Henry to home if you could. 


You'd be ashamed of him. You'd be the 
first to feel a thing like that.” 

Here Clelia turned her head on her 
pillow and Sally felt a quick remorse. 
She could follow Clelia’s mind, as Clelia 
could follow hers, and she knew her sis- 
ter was going back to the old days when 
her own had brought shame on 
himself and her. 

Lucy Ann rose and shook her head in 
a decisive little fashion she had. 

“Well,” she said, “‘all is, Henry’s go- 
ing | don’t know what I came ove r here 
about it for. Yes, I do, too. The min- 
ister was talking about you yesterday, 
Aunt Sally, after he called here, and he 
told about your praying and everything, 
and how your prayers got answered. 
And I was doing the dishes this morning 
and thinking about Henry’s going, and 
it all came over me, and | threw down 
my towel and ran—because | thought 
I'd ask you to pray something would 
happen, so he needn't go.”’ The last she 
stumbled she half 
angry at herself and half ashamed; but 
she looked imploring, too, as if, after 
all, her request being made, she would 
give it what weight she could. 

Sally got up out of her chair. She was 
so earnest her face looked puckered to 
a point. She spoke with eagerness: 

“Why, Lucy Ann, you don’t s’pose | 
ain’t been prayin’ all this time they've 
been doin’ such awful things over there! 
[ guess I have. I’ve prayed night an’ 
day. An’ I’ve prayed for Henry, too. 
I’ve prayed, when our gover’ment see 
the rights o’ things, an’ we got a chance 
to fight, Henry ’d be the first to go. [| 
guess | wouldn’t leave Henry out, a 
time like this. I set too much by him.” 

Lucy Ann was confronting her, an 
incredulous anger in her face. For the 
instant Aunt Sally’s conceded privilege 


lovei 


over because was 


ot spe cial pleader at the courts above ‘ 


seemed to her an actual and tremendous 


thing, and dangerous also. It was 
power, undefined, my steriously con- 
ceded, and Aunt Sally was using it 


against Henry. 
‘*“You don’t mean to say you’ve been 
praying for him to go?” she 


aske d. 
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‘You’ve done it, then, and that’s al 
there is to it.” 

She got off the bed, “like a shot, 
Clelia thought, and out of the room 
She was angry, their Lucy Ann; sh 
would leave the house, they saw, with 
out a word. But Sally followed her, an 
under the old pear-tree, half-way dow: 
the path, she overtook her. She laid 
hand on her arm and Lucy Ann stopped 
though she was trembling and woul 
not look at her. 

“Lucy Ann,” said Sally, “don’t yor 
see why I prayed for him to go? "Iwa’n't 
only because I want them devils ove: 
there put where they’d ought to be 
But don’t you know—don’t you remem 
ber—twas Henry’s great-uncle Anson 
that ‘most breke Clelia’s heart? I dunn 
but he did break it. An’ ’twa’n’t only 


his goin’ away an’ stayin’ away. I gues 
that was the least he done. “Iwas hi 
disgracin’ himself an’ his name. Don’t 


you s’pose it ‘Il mean suthin’ to Clelia 
to have Henry come out an’ take th 
right side? An’ don’t you s’ pose ‘twould 
make her live that time all over again it 
she found he se’ down an’ waited for th« 
draft? | guess ’twould. Time an’ again 
she said to me, ‘Don’t you s’ pose Henry 
ll enlist?) That’s what started me out 
prayin’, but God wouldn’t ha’ answered 
if *twa’n’t right He should.” 

Lucy Ann looked down at the eager, 
wrinkled face impatiently and yet in 
awe. [his was the first time Aunt Sally 
had ever mentioned Anson Bridge to 
her, or, she was sure, to any of the neigh 
bors who knew Aunt Clelia’s tragedy. 
She guessed how sorry Aunt Sally must 
be for her to open the door into that 
guarded room. But her heart was sore, 
and there was no easement for it but the 
bitterness of words. 

“All right, then,” she said. ‘‘ You’re 
just sacrificing Henry to Aunt Clelia, 
that’s all. I haven’t got so far as that 
myself.” And then something bittere: 
still rose out of her sore heart—mother, 
she knew, would call it wicked—and be- 
cause she thought it would hurt Aunt 
Sally she said it. “And I don’t know 
why I should be certain you did it, afte: 
all. I don’t feel so sure about your 
prayers being answered. You must have 
been praying for Aunt Clelia all these 
years, praying she'd get well and all. 
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[hat’s the first thing you’d do. And 
nobody’s answered that.” 


But if she meant to hurt, she got no 


pleasure out of it Aunt Sally gave no 
en. Instead, her face shone with a 
ight Lucy Ann had never seen on it 
before It’s earnestness redoubled 
“Why, course I’ve prayed for Clelia!”’ 
said. “‘Anybody ’d know that. I 


in't let up a minute in all these years 
ve prayed she’d rise an’ walk, an’ 

metimes I’ve been so sure my prayet 
was answered |’ve run home—s’posin 
d been out of an errand—or come in 

m the barn where I'd been prayin’, 
n’ expected to find her bed was empty.” 

“Well!” said Lucy Ann, conclusively 
She hoped the word held all the scorn 
and unbelief she felt; 
trembling. 

“Well,” echoed Sally, in a high tri 
Ye Ss 
"rwa'n’t the 
Lord’s will—proves it ain’t been, so far.” 

She took her hand from Lucy Ann’s 
arm, and they turned, each on her own 
Sally went slowly up the path, 


but he r voice Was 


imph, “‘that don’t prove nothin’. 


it doe Ss, too. It proves 


Way 
. | : he 

and paused a moment 1n the doorway 

) look off at the hills 


, where great blue 


in the 


patches of shadow quivered sun. 
Lhe hills were a comfort to her, and she 
iten begged Clelia to have het bed 
moved into the fore room where she 
could see them, too. But Clelia had 


grown into her place; she was vaguely 
terrifed at even the thought of change. 
Sally sometimes felt if a great wind or 
wave could sweep her to het feet she 
might stand there and forget her fear. 

“What you doin’ of there on the 
steps?” came Clelia’s voice. “You 
ain't cryin’, be you!” 

Sally turned instantly; she seemed to 
shake herself into another frame of 
mind, and her expression changed as 
quickly. 

“Law, no!” she called. “I ain’t cryin’. 
What d’you think I'd got to cry about?” 

“You come here,” Clelia_ persisted, 
‘an’ le’ me see.” 

Sally at once went into the bedroom 
and bustled up to the bed, where she 
pulled and patted the wrinkles Lucy 
Ann had left at the foot, and restored 
the square corner with a practised touch. 
Clelia’s face had worn a little anxious 
frown, but it smoothed out instantly. 
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*T didn’t know what Lucy Ann might 
ha’ said,’ she explained. “She's got a 
kind of a hasty tongue. I thought sh« 
might say suthin’ to you—suthin’ she'd 
be sorry for 
Ove! ‘i 

Sally stood by the 
sently at the in front of her and 
wishing Clelia he fore room 
whert she could see the hill: 

“Oh, no,” she ‘Lucy Ann 
couldn't say nothin’ to put me out. Be 
when she thinks it over she'll se« 
| had to pray about Henry. I couldn't 
do no less is 

“Sally,” 


when she come to think it 


chair, looking ab 
wall 
was in t 


said, 


side S, 


Clelia, shyl 


said 


after a 
moment, while Sally wondered if she'd 
better leave the dishes and come in with 
her sewing a spell, the morning had 
been so upset, “I don’t know ’s I should 
told you if all this hadn’t come up—but 
I’ve been prayin’, too.” 

Sally looked at her in a quick respon 
siveness. ‘‘Course you have,” said she 
“We never ’ve spoke o’ Henry an’ his 
goin. but you must ha’ been thinkin’ 


of him, same ’s I have.” 
“7 wa’n’t prayin’ for 
Clelia. “I ain’t had 
prayin’ for the Germans.” 
Sally stood toran 
at her, the red surging into her face. 
“What?” she said, at length. “ You've 
been prayin’ for the Germans, them 
devils that do things you can’t hardly 
speak about for fear vou ll forget you're 
like a 


wish such punishment on ’en 


He ni Al Sal 1 
time L’ ve 


inute, looking down 


a professin’ Christian an’ sweat 
pirate an’ 
pretty soon you'd be as bad as they be?” 
Clelia, too, had flushed, and her eve 
met her sister’s in a quick defance. 
‘I guess I’ve got a right to pray for 
WwW hat | want to,” she said, dogge dly, and 


Sally’s heart sank. She saw the Tread 
well coming up in her. “I needn't ha’ 
told you if | hadn’t wanted to. I wish 


now I hadn't.” 


Sally, too, had the Treadwell back 
bone, and she felt, with a thrill of fear 
over her own unplumbed possibilities, 
that it was stiffening within her. [hat 

vb 


was the way of the lreadwells iney 
felt it coming, this obstinate re 
against the world without, but the \ iW 


no way of limbering up again. 


action 


spoke, and her words were strange to 
her: 
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“T guess you've got to tell me a thing 
like that, so’s I can put a stop to it.”’ 

Clelia, her eyes brighter now and het 
cheeks a blaze of red, was looking up at 
her unflinchingly. 

‘“[ guess you won't put a stop to er 
she said. “I guess | can keep my prayin’ 
to myself if | want to.” 

And suddenly Sally felt a terror of it 
all, of Clelia’s perversity, of her own 
anger, and of her own cruelty, indeed, in 
standing there to discipline a helpless 
And yet Sally meant to keep 
on standing there and she knew Clelia 
must be disciplined. Sally 
contained woman who found the world 
so divinely ordered that she never al- 
lowe d he rself complaint ovel its obvious 
shortcomings; but now, with a physical 
strangeness of misery that was terrifying 
to her, she felt she was going to ¢ry. 
She hurried from the room, across the 
kite he n, and out of doors. It seemed to 
her for a moment that Clelia was in 
straits and that she was on her way to 
call help. She ran down the path to the 
gate and stood there, gripping the pick- 
ets with both hands, and seemed to be 
gripping herself as well, lest she run on 
to the ne ighbors to tell them Clelia was 
out of her head. 

Sally stayed out of doors nearly all 
the morning. She weeded the poppies 
and four-o’clocks with a wildness of 
energy that dulled her apprehensiveness. 
At eleven, when she knew it was time to 
get dinner started, she went in, washed 
her hands at the sink, and then, after a 
moment’s doubtful pause, stepped to the 
bedroom door. It looked as if Clelia 
had not moved an inch since she left 
her. She lay there, bolstered on pillows, 
staring straight in front of her at the 


creature. 


Was a S¢é lf- 


mirror, where she could see the top of 


her head, and her gaze, though unfalter- 
ing, was calm. The red had gone out ot 
her cheeks and she looked tired and old; 
yet she had not, Sally saw with relief, 
been crying. Sally thought she could 
not have borne that. 

“You all nght?” she asked her. 

““Yes,”’ said Clelia at once, as if she 
had the answer ready. “I’ve been 
prayin’—for the Germans.” 


Sally went out of the bedroom and 
sat down in a chair by the sink, where the 
potatoes were waiting to be washed. She 
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sat there a long time, wondering what 
Suddenly Clelia was lik: 
a stranger to her. Never once in all th 
years had she heard that Treadwell ton 
in her sister’s voice, and here it was, and 
there, in evidence, was the Treadwell 
backbone. Yet the Treadwell backbone 
in herself told her Clelia must not bi 
allowed to pray for the Germans. 
Dinner was late that day. Sally car 
ried in Clelia’s tray and arranged it be 


she could do. 


fore her with her accustomed delicate 
care. She brought the little three-legged 


table to the bedroom door, according to 
their habit, and put her own plate on 
it. They talked a little, about the weed 
ing and whether Sally had better put 
some ashes round the cucumbers. But 
nothing was the same. The Germans, 
Sally thought, had come between them. 
After dinner she prolonge d the clearing 
up because it did not seem to her she 
could take he r S¢ wing into the bedroom, 
as usual, and sit down to desultory talk. 
But when she had finished and the 
kitchen was in order, she stood a moment 
holding absently by the roller towel 
where she had wiped her hands. For 
the first time, the absurdity of it all 
struck her. It must strike Clelia, if she 
could be made to see it properly. She 
went at once to the bedroom, and now 
she was smiling in her old shrewd, kindly 
way. lhe Treadwell, she told herself, 
whimsically, was all out of her. 

Clelia lay as she had since dinner, 
propped on her pillows and looking at 
the top of her head in the glass. 

**Clelia,” said Sally, “‘never was such 
a fool as I be, lettin’ them heathen come 
betwixt you an’ me. I’d ought to seen 
what you meant, an’ not gone off all 
of a whew.” 

Clelia turned clear eyes upon her sis- 
ter. ‘What d’you think I meant?” she 
inquired. 

Sally was taken aback. She was seek- 
ing peace at any price, and the price 
seemed to be that of her integrity. But 
she was ready to pay. 

“WV hy,” said she, “I guess I didn’t 
give enough attention, an’ I kep’ 
studyin’ on what you said an’ not what 
you might ha’ had in mind. Anyways, 
we needn’t go into that now.” 

“What did | say?” Clelia 
calmly. 


asked, 





————— 
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Why, vou said,” Sally answered, 
was prayin’ for the Germans.” 
Yes, I did,” said Clelia. *‘An’ that’s 
t exactly what I meant “Twas what 

doin’ and what I’m goin’ to do, 
ou can’t stop me—not so long as 
name s | r¢ adwe l.”’ 
(he Treadwell backbone was pliant 
chin Sally now. Clelia seemed lost, 
me dread way, and she knew she 
t find her and lead her home. 
“Clelia,” said she, “just you think 
t you're doin’ of. You're puttin’ 
our petitions for them creatur’s the 
of which there ain’t been since the 
ld was made An’ ’twould ha’ been 
ked enough before, but it’s ten times 
wicked now we ve declared War. 
aginst God, an’ the gover’ment, 
| dunno but you could be took 


Clelia lay looking at her with unswerv- 
reves. 

I’m prayin’ for the Germans,” she 
1 again. “I was doin’ it before you 
e in, an’ when you stop talkin’ I’m 
n’ to pray agin.” 

lly felt the panic of terrol “Don’t 
1 do it, Clelia,” she implored. “I’m 
id suthin ‘ll happen to you.” 

I s’pose you remember,” said Clelia, 
vhat father used to tell us about the 


> 


Treadwell that come over here! 
come because he wanted freedom to 
rship God. Them was the words. 

hey were in that piece | learned to 
ak, an’ spoke it every last day for 
ee years. Sometimes I say it over 
» mvself when I lay here, whiles you’re 
eppin’ round the kitchen. An’ if you 
think I’m goin’ to stand any livin’ bein’s 
min’ betwixt me an’ my Maker an’ 
llin’ me what I’ve got a right to pray 

r an’ what I ain’t, you'll miss yout 

1eSs, that’s all = 

Upon the la t words she was a little 
breathless and Sally cried out to her in 
nguish: ; 

“Clelia, don’t you get all worked up. 
I'd ruther cut off my right hand than 
have you beat out talkin’, layin’ abed 
or 

“Then you go right straight out o’ 
the room,” said Cle lia, **so’s I can tend 
to my prayin’. Didn't | tell you I’m 
nly waitin’ for you to stop talkin’ so’s 
[ can pray? An’ you needn’t make no 
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mistake. I’m goin’ to pray for the Get 
mans.” 

Chen it seemed to Sally that some 
thing snapped in her. She felt a rush 
of warm emotion, whether anger or not 
she could not tell. But she knew it was 
entirely just. 

“Then if my talkin’ is what’s goin’ to 
keep you from puttin’ up wicked peti- 
tions, you'll have to wait quite a spell.” 

And as if some power stronger and 
quicker in action than her own will 
irresistibly moved her, she seated herself 
by the be dside and began to sing | ucy 
(nn, coming up the path, nearly an hour 
later, heard the singing and wondered 
at the wildness and abandon of the tune. 
And yet it was not an impetuous tune. 
It was “Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” 
and the spirit Sally was putting into it 
was the product of her own mood. She 
had dashed from one hymn to another, 
from “Hearken, Ye Sprightly”’ to “In- 
vocation,” and, so far as time and stress 
went, they were all alike. Lucy Ann, 
appe aring in the doorway, stood there 
and looked at the sisters, her eyes wide 
with wonder. Sally sat upright in the 
straight-backed chair, her eves closed, 
singing. Clelia, her hands clasped on 
the coverlet, lay so still she hardly 
seemed to breathe, and her eyes, too, 
were tight. Sally reached the end of a 
verse; she felt the new presence beside 
her and opened her eyes. 

“Mother sent me over,” said Lucy 
Ann. ‘She heard you singing. She 
said she'd heard it one steady stream 
since two o'clock, and she wondered 
what under the sun’s the matter. She 
thought if you were having service, 
maybe she’d come over.” 

Clelia, too, opened her eyes. ‘* Noth- 
in’s the matter,” said she, *" exce pt | 
ain't free to worship, same’s the first 
Treadwell of all when he come over here 
an’ built on this very spot where we be 
now. 

Lucy Ann stared at her. ‘What un- 
der the sun do you mean?” she asked. 
“Aunt Clelia, | should think you were 
out of your head.” 

“Oh, no,” said Clelia, “I ain’t out o’ 
my head. I’m only sayin’ my prayers, 
an’ Sally here ’s made up her mind | 
sha’n’t.”’ 

“Sha’n’t say her prayers?” echoed 
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Ann, turning to Aunt Sally. “‘ The 
idea! Why, you're the last one, Aunt 
Sally. You're forever praying, yourself!” 

Sally did not give back her gaze. She 
sat looking at the wall in front of her, 
and her cheeks were an angry red. 
Clelia was unfair, she thought, bitterly, 
to tell the half and not the whole. But 
Clelia was telling it now. 

“The trouble seems to be,”’ 
defiantly, “I’m takin’ the liberty o’ 
prayin’ accordin’ to my own ideas, an’ 
that’s what I ain't allowed to do.” 

“Why, Aunt Sally,” Lucy Ann ex- 
claimed, ‘““do you mean to say you're 
trying to bother her, singing and _ all, 
so she sha’n’t say her prayers? Why, | 
never heard of such a thing, and I| don’t 
believe mother has, either!” 

“Tf you're goin’ to tell your mother,” 
said Clelia, “‘you can tell it to her just 
| be prayin’, an’ Sally’s tryin’ 
to prevent me, an’ I’m prayin’ for the 
Germans.” 

It seemed to Sally she must break the 
silence that followed this. She knew 
why Lucy Ann didn’t answer. She 
couldn’t, Sally thought, the revelation 
was so terrible. She wished Clelia had 
not told. It would have been better to 
let the wicked petitions rise unhindered 
than to have tt fly all over the neighbor- 
hood that one of the Treadwell girls was 
praying for the Germans. Sally thought 
she might, af she hadn’t lost her temper, 
have managed it another way. She 
might have let the criminal prayers fly 
as they and she herself have 
prayed them down. Sally had a vision 
of good and evil fighting in midair. And 
Lucy Ann was appropriately shocked. 

‘Praying for the Germans!” she 
echoed. ‘‘ Well, I don’t wonder Aunt 
Sally’s been singing hymns. If ’twas me, 
1 guess | should have sung something 
different from hymns. 
to war and you praying for the Ger- 
mans!” 

Her young voice thrilled with an in- 
dignation neither of them had ever heard 
in it, and Sally involuntarily gave a little 
moan and then clapped her hand over 
her mouth to keep from moaning again. 
Lucy Ann couldn’t be right, she thought, 
to speak in such a tone to Clelia, and she 
wouldn’t allow herself, Sally knew, if 
she would only read Clelia’s face in its 


Lucy 


! 
sne said, 


as It 1S. 


chose, 
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startled misery. Clelia was looking 
Lucy Ann now as if she begged her 
understand and even pity her. 

“You tell Henry—” she began, 
then stopped. Che Treadwell came 
in her again and she knew, whatey 
propitiation was in her mind, it was n 
for Sally. Lucy Ann was speaking n 
in the same indignant voice. 

“T don’t want to be saucy, Aunt 
Clelia. | s’pose mother would say | 
being saucy now. But Henry’s goin, 


He’s talked to n 


He’s going to-day. 


so I feel reconciled, “and | thir . 
about it yust as he does. But if Vo 
think [ can stand it to hear my own 
aunt praying for the Germans—well, | 


can’t, that’s all. And you wouldn’t do 
it, Aunt Clelia, if you knew how I fee! 
It’s a pretty serious thing for a girl to 
be engaged to anybody like Henry and 
have him go off and leave her and mayb 
never come back. | shall tell him about 
this hurrah-boys. I tell Henry every 
thing. But I sha’n’t tell mother. I’m 
too ashamed.” 


She turned about before Sally could 
stop her, and was gone. Both sisters 
called after her. ‘“‘Lucy Ann!” they 


called, piercingly, but Lucy Ann, on th 
path now, if she heard them did not 
turn. 

“Oh, Sally,” said Clelia, 
after her an’ tell her 
tell Henry ‘fore she has a chance to. | 
wouldn’t for the world—”’ ‘There sh: 
stopped, remembering again that Sally 
was her adversary. 

“What be I goin’ to tell Henry?” 
Sally inquired, ruthlessly, yet with hop« 
“T can’t tell him you've been prayin’ fo: 
them creatur’s over there unless ’n | 
tell him you never ’Il do it again.” 

It was a warm day, but Clelia drew 
the sheet up to her chin. The firmness 
of her small hands as they tucked it 
about her seemed to be asserting their 
determination to tuck in all her secrets 
and her longings. 

“No,” said she, “you needn’t tell him 
anything.” 

**Clelia,”’ said Sally, bending over her, 
the tears now on her cheeks, “you stop 
prayin’, won’t you? That’s all I ask o’ 
you—only to stop prayin’ that wicked 


“you run 
No, you go an’ 


prayer.” 
“Be you goin’ to stop tryin’ to make 
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me?” asked Clelia, as ruthlessly, “OI 
be you goin’ to sing an’ holler an’ push 
yourself in betwixt me an’ my Maker?” 

Sally straightened from her suppliant 
attitude and dashed the tears away with 
the back of her hand. 

“Yes,” said she, “if anybody’s goin’ 
to pray for the Germans, I’m goin’ to 
hender em, so long as I’m above ground 
an’ my name is Sally Treadwell.” 

“Well,” said Clelia, ‘“‘maybe there’s 
folks you can stop, but I ain’t one of 
‘em. Now you can start out singin’ an’ 
Ill Start out prayin’, an’ we ll see which 
ot us Il come out ahead.” 

Sally stood looking at her for a full 
minute, horror on her face. Suddenly 
she saw, not the enemy for whom she 


would not pray, but Clelia and herself 


at wal The world anguish faded into 
blackness beside her own. ‘The impos- 
sible had happened. Clelia and she had 
quarreled. 

**My soul!” she cried. ‘*My soul!’ 

Clelia gave a little scornful laugh, and 
Sally, at the first note of it, turned and 
ran blindly out. 

Sally made her way to the spot where 
she had always fled in her childish griefs, 
to the dark old barn, threaded by en- 
chanting lines of light through the gap- 
ing cracks, and the ladder to the mow 
where she and Clelia had been allowed 
to burrow when the hay was low and 
where they had more than once found 
a hole with wonderful mewing kittens 
at the end. If she had not climbed the 
mow in these later years, for solitude and 
crying, it was not because she had had 
no trials, but because she had taken 
them to God and Clelia, and, the burden 
shifted, her mind walked lightly and un- 
afraid. She climbed the ladder and 
stepped round it to the dusty dark where 
there was no hay now, and instantly, as 
if her knees failed under her, sank in 
abasement to the floor. But she could 
not pray. All she could do was to say 
over and over, the words choked by 
tears: 

**O Lord, we’ve had words. Clelia an’ 
I’ve had words!” 

[hat was no sort of prayer, she knew, 
but it was all she could summon, and 
after a time she lay down on the dusty 
boards and clasped her hands about her 
head and cried violently, as a child cries, 
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though without noise. Sally was a long 
time up there in her refuge, aad as het 
tears dried and her sobs spent them- 
selves it suddenly came to her, with 
that prescience she had of Clelia, as if 
her heart beat doubly, for them both, 
that Clelia needed her. She got up and 
pulled he rs¢ lf toge the I and, cat hing he I 
breath in that wretched way grief takes 
of leaving the body it has tortured, went 
slowly down the laddet and into the 
house again. She washed he tace at the 
kitchen sink and then went slowly to 
the bedroom, not prepared with what 
she should say, but only positive, past 
all debating, that Clelia and she must 
not be at war. \t the door she stopped. 
Her dream had come terribly true. 
Clelia’s bed was empty. 

Sally stood there, as 1t seemed to her, 
a long time, looking at it. Then she 
called, loudly: ‘Clelia! Clelia!’’ There 
was no answer; but when she was about 
to call again the clock struck and terri- 
hed her. It seemed to be striking to tell 
her something, and Sally could not bear 
to hear. She put her hands to her ears 
and ran out of the house and down the 
path. But at the gate she stopped. 
Lucy Ann was coming slowly along the 
road, her arm about so strange a hgure 
that Sally put her hand over her eyes to 
look. It was a slender creature, a little 
bent and with disordered hair about the 
face. But it was Clelia, and she was 
walking. Sally ran to her along the 
road, and all she could say, when she 
had her own arm about this dearest of 
all earthly creatures, was, laughing and 
scolding at once: 

“Why, Clelia, your hair’s all over your 
he ad.”’ 

Clelia was breathless, but she laughed 
a little, too. “You let gO on me, both 
o’ you,” she said. “‘I want to see if | 
can take a few more steps alone.” 

“You've been taking steps alone,” 
said Lucy Ann, 1n a warm anxiety, while 
they stood aside and watched her get- 
ting her poise and confidence. ‘*Why, 
Aunt Sally, she was walking along this 
road—slow, but she was walking—and | 
met her, and made her turn round with 
me. I was coming over to say I was 
sorry if I’d been sau€. Mother told me 
to. But she was walking.” 

Clelia had got control of the Treadwell 
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walking 
quite de cide d steps she 


backbone and she was 
After four or five 
stopped and put out her hi and “ Sally. 


now. 


‘There, Lucy Ann,” she said, ‘‘ you 
vo home an’ tell your mother Y m out o’ 
bed. An’ about Henry—you tell him 


what | told you.” 
Sally put an arm round her 
they went slowly 


again, and 
on together, while Lucy 


Ann stood 1n the road and watched them 
anxiously, unti oh she saw them turn tn at 
the gate and going up the path. Then 
he took her own way home again, won- 


dering if she should be as queer as the 
aunts were if she lived to be as old. But 
Ann was crying a little herself, and 
when she got into the house and ga 


mother Clelia’s message 


Lucy 
ve her 
she cried again. 

Sally had some ado to get Clelia up 
the path, she was so bewitched by the 
garden flowers. 

“Why, Sally,” said she, “‘I believe 
that’s mother’s old root o’ white phlox! 
[ never thought to ask you if ’twas there. 
You ain't got a weed. | dunno how 
you ve kep’ the garden as you have, all 
had to ol 

But Sally could not answer. She helped 
her up the steps and into the kitchen. 

**Here,”” said she, “‘I’m goin’ to set 
vou right down in the old rocker till | 
get youl bed spread up.” 


you ve 


Clelia allowed herself to be de posited 
in the rocker, and then, her head leaning 
back against the cushion, she began to 
laugh 

“You ain’t said a word,” she re- 
marked, ‘“‘about my clo’es.’ 
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“T’ve had my eve on ‘em, 
same,” said Sally, 


“TI thought I was poor, 


just the 
laughing a little, too. 


hut they hang 
on you like a broomstick.” It was the 
short gown and petticoat Sally kept in 
the clothes-press to wear out of doors at 
her roughest jobs. ‘ You set where you 
be, an’ when I’ve got youl bed spread 
up [ll strip ’em off o’ mebbe 
yon can geta good slee p. 
Sally,” said Clelia 


you an’ 


and Sally turned 


about and waited—‘‘I guess I’ve got to 
swaller my pride an’ tell you what "twas 
| pray d.’ 

‘No,’ said Sally, weakly, “don’t you 
Say it ag "in, ( ‘le lia. See ms if I couldn't 
be al és 

‘You've got to,” said Clelia. ‘‘We 
can't have things covered up be twi ft 
you an’ me. I did pray for the Ger- 


mans, an’ I prayed they'd receive what 
was best for ’em. And what’s best for 
“em is to get their come-uppance. ‘The 
Lord He knows that as well as we do.” 

“Then,” said Sally, “‘why under the 
sun didn’t you say so before an’ 
both what we’ve been through?”’ 

“Tl dunno,” said Clelia, considering. 
“T guess the Treadwell kinder riz up in 
me. Sally, you come back here an’ make 
us a cup o’ tea. I ain’t goin’ into that 
bed any more, night-times. | 
made up my mind to that when I was 
crawlin’ along the road to tell Lucy Ann 
what | meant. I said, ‘if the Treadwell 
backbone can make me stand out ag’ inst 
my own sister it ‘ll keep me on my two 
feet ’—that’s what I said.” 


Save US 


except 


After Battle 


BY BEATRICE 


guns were ranged like organ-pipes and thundered praise, O Lord, 


’ 
Their flames like 


flames of sacrifice 


RAVENEL 


» Thee, 


went shud lering out across i, sea. 


We offered up amid their smoke our best, O God of Victory! 


fle sh we 


Ihe nirst born of our 

No gift less precious had availed. 

Lhy best the world required ot 
» 


| hee: 


vision of our s¢ 
O Father of the 
no smaller service 


gave, the 


suls unpriced, 
living Christ, 


had sufhced. 

















Savannah 
BY W. D 


Thay ae HEN James Oglethorp 
: =i.°4 wrote home to the trus 


y inst tees of his English Com- 
1 \W ‘ 4 pany 1n rer? he gave 
<4 be the look of the land at 
4} Savannah in terms 
2A) which graphically map 
still. :" Phe river,” he said, “has 
formed a half moon, around the south 
ide of which the banks are about forty 
et high, and on the top a flat which 
vy call a bluff. Lhe plain ground ex- 
nds into the country about five or six 


and along the river for about a 
Ships that draw near twelve feet 

vater can ride within ten yards of the 
bank. Upon the river-side, in the center 


of the plain, I have laid out the town, 
posite to which 1s an island of very 
ch pasturag he river is pretty wide, 


ie water fresh, and fr the quay of 
the town you can see its whole course to 
the sea. For about six miles up into the 
country the landscape iS very agreeable, 
and bordered with 

The river, though it still skirts the 
bluff in a golden tide, sweeping to the 
ocean so swiftly from the inland that it 
pushes the salt savor far seaward, would 
hardly be recognizable by him who first 
described it. The wild emptiness of the 


high woods.” 


shore he saw ha changed to a vision of 


commerce and industry, and of foun- 
dries on the banks, pouring their clouds 
of smoke out over a far stretch of steam 
and sail in the river, and beyond the 
river a vast expanse of docks, denst 
with the cotton and turpentine and resin 
which the railroads have brought down 
from the fields and forests of the whole 
Georgian interior to form the selvedge 
of the salt marsh here stretching to the 


horizon and fading into it. 


If the river banks and the expanses of 


its sea meadows were estranged to the 
eves of the founder, the town itself as it 
thic kens ove! the plain above would be 
vet more incredible. The financial and 
official and commercial streets stretch 
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eastward and westward in impressive 
succession, and the quays and the road- 
ways to them are paved with blocks of 
lava and marble and granite brought 
overseas in ballast by the ships that for 
nearly two hundred years have ridden at 
anchor in the bold water of the stream 
below. hen begins that noble se- 
quence of wooded and gardened squares 
which form the glory of the city. These 
lengthen and widen far beyond eyeshot 
over “‘the plain country’? where, at the 
moment Oglethorne wrote, the colony 
was chopping its place out of the pri- 
meval forest and building its houses in 
little formal rows along the river bluffs, 
but he was already imagining those open 
spaces of grove and lawn which le nethe n 
at last into a park thrice their extent. 
Each square of those expanding from 
the main avenue of the city has its pillar 
or statue commemorating the events of 
a city storied in all our wars, from the 
revolt against Great Britain to the recon- 
ciliation of the States after our Civil 
War. Count Pulaski, the Polish exile, 
and Sergeant Jasper who fell in the same 
hght in 1778, on the field where the old- 
est railroad station stands, has. each 
his figure in bronze and monument 
in stone in the square devoted to him. 
But, fitly, first and finest 1s the figure of 
Oglethorpe, where, in the somewhat 
swagger presence of a cavalier of the 
Second George’s time, one of the truest 
Christians overlooks in the shadow of 
the live-oaks the rude monolith of the 
Indian chief whom Oglethorpe made 
and kept his friend lifelong. ‘The statue, 
as Mr. French has imagined it, and the 


whole gardened ground, with its curving 
marble seats, are of a respective charm 


which I suppose I must not say is sur 
passed by that of the lovely little chil- 
dren who play about in all the city 
squares under the fostering neglect of 
their kind black nurses, but seem to 
superabound in this, as if for the peculiar 
pleasure of the good and brave Ogle- 
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thorpe. I may as well also say here as 
elsewhere that the children ot Savan- 


nah are the best of 
their mothers will not allow this, then 
{ think no one will dispute the primacy 
of the beautiful young girls, of the flap- 


per age, who seem to be perpetually foO- 
ing to and from the many occasions of 
ice-cream soda along the wide, well- 
shaded pavements, after the pretty 
school-girls have flocked rage Still, 
however I submit openly in this mat- 
ter, | shall always me cling to 
my preference for the little or littlest 
people, who, with their nurses, or in 


their own personal safe-keeping, abound 
from early morning to early nightfall: 
and for all reason | allege the instance of 
three small girls going along at twilight 
well outside the sidewalk in a quiet talk 
about leaving the many 
whirring motors to take of them- 
By day the children are of 
safe from the electric phae tons of thei 
mothers, and aunts who 
drive the se OVE! the smooth levels of the 
we ll-kept, and we ll-bricked, or we ll-as- 
phalted streets; and I suppose that in 
the early dark a kind 
equally mindful of the children, 
their little steps should stray beyond the 


forest whe re 


school, and 
care 
selves. course 


grandmothers, 


Providence is 
even if 
vast suburbs to the along 
the horizon its engulf ing green hides the 
multitudinous house-top 
church spires and factory 

We nee come to Savannah for our 
second visit in the earliest spring when 


and countless 


1 
chimneys. 


the leaves were at their palest green, 
and we saw the foliage harden and 
thicken and darken till at last the 


mellow walls and roofs were almost hid- 
den to the eye looking down on them 
from a high place, and the chimes from 
the belfry of a church 
seemed to peal from the heart of some 
dense and lofty tree, possibly one of 
those vast live-oaks which were letting 
their small leaves drip earthward in 
a belated autumn consciousness. Then 
the green tops mixed and sank to- 
gether, till at last the whole thickly 
wooded city billowed spaciously away 
to a sky and carved itself in 
a Greek bordering of black along the 
golden horizon. Our first visit was timed 


1eigh boring 


sunset 


for the famous freeze of February, 1917, 
when we saw the buds and blossoms per- 


Savannah; but if 
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ish in the public grounds and door 
yards, which now triumphed throug 
an unbroken warmth with a wealth 
the white dooryard roses and the milk 
streaming of the dogwood flowers in tl 
other wooded and avenue 
There is nothing of our Northern gra 
in Savannah, but there is the green o! 
Italian rye which must be sown ever 
spring but withers away toward the end 


squares 


of the long summer, and meantim: 
forms an admirable camouflage of ou: 


lawns, which we now saw in its tenderes 
prime. 

Perhaps the affection of the nobk 
founder of the Georgian state was pro 
phetically dedicated to its best future 
interests; for above everything Og 
thorpe was devoted to the love of his 
fellow-man, though this did not prevent 
his being a valiant soldier and a very 
gallant gentleman. He served in the 


great wars under Prince Eugene with 
splendid courage, and he knew so well 


how to defend his own dignity that, when 
a silly Swabian princeling once flipped 
some wine from his glass on him at 
table, Oglethorpe, aware that he could 
not challenge royal blood for the insult 
though he could not ignore it, said, quiet- 
ly, ““Ah, that’s very well; but we do 11 
much better in England,” and flung his 
whole glassful in the prince’s face. It 
a very Thackerayan incident which 
might have come out of Henry Esmond, 
where Oglethorpe’s Jacobitish opinions, 
or any of the fine qualities which went 
with them in him, would not have found 
themselves amiss. Thackeray might 
have followed him with love and praise 
in his whole career, and would have 
known how to honor him for the philan- 
thropy which, before Howard’s, moved 
Oglethorpe to visit the prisons and to 
rescue the hopeless debtors in the abom- 
inable jails where they languished. He 
would have liked in him the manly 
poetry of helping these captives to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in 
a new world, and he would have found 
a peculiz ur relish in this generous royal- 
ist’s being the first Englishman of his 
class to call upon the first American 
ambassador to England, and hail him 
upon the success of his country, and his 
own h:z ippine ss in coming to represent it 
at the court of the British sovereign 


was 
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whom the Americans had so Englishly 
outfought. 

Oglethorpe had then lived to be nearly 
a hundred years old, and to be the 
generalissimo of the British armies. In 


this quality he was not less the friend of 


the envoy from the rebel American na- 
tion than if Mr. Adams had brought 
our submission to his sovereign, and he 
was equally the friend of every worthy 
Englishman who needed one. He was 
more eminently but not more gladly the 
friend of Samuel Johnson, and Oliver 
Goldsmith, and Doctor Johnson’s hench- 
man and superior, James Boswell. ‘These 
last celebrities urged Oglethorpe to write 
his life, but Oglethorpe urged the work 
upon Johnson, who so far consented as 
to say that he might send him the ma- 
terials for it. Oglethorpe never did so, 
or, if he did so, Johnson did nothing 
with them, but left it open for me to 
write it if I should live to the ripe 
leisure of Oglethorpe’s ninety-seven 
years. I could desire nothing better 
than such an employment, for to my 
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mind no better or greater man has lived. 
But life is short and in one’s eighty-first 
year one cannot promise anything posi- 
tively. 

Oglethorpe not only brought to Savan- 
nah many sorts and conditions of capa- 
ble and incapable colonists besides those 
hopeless debtors whom he delivered 
from prison, but he duly attracted 
apostles for the salvation of the colonists’ 
souls. Chief among these were John 
Wesley and George Whitefield, and 
Wesley preached his first sermon on the 
site of one of the stateliest structures of 
the stately business section; but I shall 
not betray its identity because I cannot 
remember it, and the traveler can easily 
find it by the tablet in its wall. Wesley 
was, as his journals show, a saint of a 
troubled and troublesome mind, and he 
presently involved himself in a love- 
affair, or near-love, with a very lively 
young lady whom some of his friends 
advised him not to go further with. He 
took their advice, but when he wished to 
retire from this likeness of love-making, 
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neither the lively young lady nor her 
family liked it, and when Wesley, after 
her marriage with another, forbade he 
the communion because of her levity of 
make and manner, her brother-in-law 
took up the matter in the courts of law; 
and then Wesley departed out of the 
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were. Whitefield was of more fortunate 
experience in the colony, and the traveler 
who goes to visit the earliest and great- 
est of American charities at the Orphan 
House of Bethesda several miles out of 
the town, will do well to remember 
Whitefield as its founder and the frst 
great preacher there. Later Bethesda 
enjoyed the benefhcence of Lady Selina 
Huntingdon, who made Whiteteld her 
chaplain when she established that **Con- 
nexion,” so called, of the English 
Church which promoted the cause of the 
early Methodists in England. Her por- 


trait, quite impossibly attributed to Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds, hangs in the Historical 

Library in Savannah, and represents a 

lady of rather hard-favored countenance 

but of iron resolution such as could 

very well face down the Duchess of 

Buckingham, who wrote her: “‘I thank 

your ladyship for the information con- 

cerning the Methodist preaching. Their 

doctrines are strongly tinctured 

with impertinence towards thei 

superiors, in perpetually trying 

to level all ranks. It 1s mon- 

strous to be told that you have a 

heart as sinful as the common 

wretches that crawl onthe earth. 

! wonder your ladyship should 

relish any sentiments so at vari- 

ance with high rank and good 
breeding.” 

Lhe prevailing faith of colo- 

nial Savannah was evangelical, 


’ 


but all faiths, except the Roman 
Catholic, tolerated, and 
Oglethorpe found among his 
followers some forty Portuguese 
Jews, who at once took a leading 
part in the commerce 
and a rank in society still con- 
ceded to at least one family of 
them. (heir synagogue can 
scarcely claim distinction in ec- 


were 


smallet 


clesiastical architecture, and 
only the beautiful church of St. 
John can be called de ar to both 


ear and eye. Its spire rises from 
the sea of foliage which sweeps 
the plain to the horizon, and at 
the appointed hours its chimes 
fill the air through and over all 
the othe r city noises, on week- 
days as on Sundays. Especially 
on the memorable Saturday 
when the first Liberty Loan was inaugu- 
rated, there was such burst of patriotic 
tunes after the pious hymns from the 
bells of St. John’s that the hearer’s 
love of country might well have known 
a consecration to his hope of heaven. 
It was something that spiritualized the 
financial moment and gave the church 
a primacy which in architecture must 
be vielded, above every other religious 
edihce, to the famous Presbyterian 
church rebuilt in exact form after its 
destruction by fire. The structure on 
the outside is of such Sir Christopher 
Wrennish renaissance that one might 
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well seem to be looking at it in a London 
treet; but the interior is of such unique 
that no church in London 
may compare with it. Whoever would 
realize its beauty must go at once to 
Savannah and forget for one beatific 
moment in its presence the ceilings of 
liepolo and the roofs of Veronese. 

If this is the end of our praise for 
civil structures, the be- 
holder will have pleasure enough in the 
many lovely old mansions in the heart of 
the city, or where the heart once was 
before its life went to find other resi- 
dence in the ever-enlarging suburbs. It 
was a fancy we cherished from the first 
ff our first visit to the last of our last 
that these old reminded us of 
certain dear old English towns like, say, 
Leamington or Cheltenham, though it 
would be hard to say how or why. Per- 
haps it was because of their gardened 


ioveliness 


sacred Or 


houses 


keeping, oftenest glimpsed over garden 
walls, with roses clambering or climbing 
ipon them, and other like 
azaleas and wistarias within them, and 
even now and then a mesh of ivy cover- 
ng the whole side of a house. But we 
could not claim fot with 
Leamington or Cheltenham the mellow 
red-brown Or the softened pink of other 
old houses at once so stately and so 


blossoms 


association 
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kindly. These colors brought back the 
sense of Latin sojourn, and perhaps it is 
not too extravagant to imagine the early 
returning from their forays into the 
Spanish neighborhoods below with a 
liking for the coloring of the old Spanish 
houses of St. Augustine. I do not insist; 
I only Say that these old mansions are 
lovable, if not always lovely, and that the 
soft damp, coolish air of late March 
which clung about them after rain was 
undeniably English, tf not Bostonian, 
and sometimes specialized itself as Liver- 
poolish. One of the best of them, ot 
which earliest took fancy, is the 
house where Thackeray stayed when he 
was in Savannah and immensely liked 
staying, in 18ss. It was built for Mr. 
Andrew Low, an Englishman, and it is 
of the general presence of an Italian villa, 
or some pdald2z2z1n0 in a subordinate 
Italian city. While the illustrator was 
sketching it, there the 
veranda and down the stately stairway 
and then over the garden walk to the 
garden gate a lady like the legend of a 
lady living or haunting there, and trans- 
hguring it allto Southern European keep- 
ing. 


oul 


came out on 


Another house of supreme interest 


and beauty was the Owens house, 
famous for the visit of Lafayette when 
he came to Savannah in 1825. The in- 
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terior of the house naturally does not 
show in the picture, but it is more 


French than Italian and is suggestive of 
the sort of hdtel which is native in Paris, 
where its like may have been studied by 
the English architect Jay who built the 
Owens house and many another sympa- 
thetic mansion of such as give Savannah 
that effect of an English town which | 
have imagined. Such houses abound 
chiefly in and about that sequence of 
squares which follow up from the busi- 
ness streets along the handsome length 
and breadth of Bull Street. One of 
these, but not one of the most charac- 
teristic, is the Green mansion built by 
yet another Englishman, who left his 
name to it, and left it to be chiefly 
famed for becoming the headquarters of 
General Sherman in 1864. The gar- 
dened space about this is more open to 
the public eye than the grounds of most 
other similiar houses, and it keeps itself 
less an allure to the fancy for that reason; 
instead of a high, solid wall, it has an 
iron grille about it, graceful enough, but 


not so English in effect, or even so 
Spanish. 
hese very characteristic and mem- 


orable mansions can still be counted by 
scores, ) 
them disappears through natural causes, 
as well as through that effect of bad 
taste which asserts itself everyv here, or 
from some real or imaginary puclic de- 
mand. Only last year one was pulled 
down to free a site for an Auditorium, 
but now and then one is dedicated to 
the general advantage with little or no 
change, as in the case of the Telfair 
mansion. As if in response to the sym- 
pathetic tenderness with which this has 
been done, the Telfair Art Gallery re- 
mains a collection of pictures which no 
other American city of Savannah’s age 

population can invite the traveler to 
visit. 

[he former slaves’ quarters in the rear 
of these mansions front on the narrow 
streets or alleys where you may see col- 
ored people darkly coming and going, 
though whether they are still the ser- 
vants of the resident quality | do not 
know. Sometimes, but rather rarely, 
you find in Savannah an aged black with 
frosty wool who boasts himself slave- 
born, and counts from “before the 
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Freedom,” as they call the emancipa- 
tion. The phrase is touching, and in the 
case of one at least of these bondsmen- 
born, the pathos went with both re- 
and self-respect and with those 
good manners which all men seem to 
have in Savannah, or for that matte: 
the whole South in Prato irison with our 
Northern unceremoniousness. Perhaps 
I shall here be reminded of the savagery 
of the lynchings which goes along with 
the Southern good manners, especially 


spect 


in Georgia; but there has been no 
more powerful protest against this 
savagery than the paper which Judge 
Samuel B. Adams, the most distin- 


guished jurist of the state, delivered 
few years ago. It is a pity that his 
paper should not be known throughout 
the North where the abhorrence of the 
Georgian lynchings most insists. ‘These 
hz ive their causes, if not thei reasons, in 
the jungle-lust of the criminals, but in 
relation to our slave-born friend (he 
liked to speak of our “‘friendship’’) such 
abominations are unimaginable, and 
even an infraction of good manners could 
not be supposed of him. I should call 
him a gentleman if gentlemen were not 
often such poor things, but as it is I will 
call him a man, more than manly in his 
moments of such extreme courtesy as 
always lifting his hat when he spoke to 
us, and of first assenting to whatever we 
said until he could gather himself for a 
necessary dissent. He was a most in- 
telligent guide to the city and its objects 
of interest, and if his top phaéton, which 
we preferred to any hireling automobile, 
left at last, as at first, something to be 
desired in style and repair, it somehow 
grew to seem newer and handsomer. If 
it had been at its worst somewhat tat- 
tered in its leathern and linen appoint- 
ments, the presence of our friend on the 
front seat constituted it an establish- 
ment of prime quality, especially with 
those whose social rank he recognized 
when he said, one day after a round of 
calls with us, “‘ You seem to know a// our 
best people.” 

His delicate recognition of our good 
fortune in this was a finer compliment 
than could have been paid to our merit, 
and it kept our regard for our slave-born 
friend untainted by suspicion of flattery. 
In fact, there was no suspicion of this in 
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the inte rcourse ol the races, so far as | 
noticed it. What was apparent was the 
absolute submission ot the colored peo- 


ple in all public matters to the rule of 


segregation. | nevel witnessed any at- 
tempt to transgress it, but the compli- 
ance was for me so nearly painful that 
when | got back to New York it was a 
relief to sit down next to a chocolate- 
colored fellow-man in the first street-car 
| took. Yet | am bound to say that in 
the very wide-mindedly imagined city 
which Oglethorpe founded there seemed 
no abuse of their superiority by the 
white people, and there was no apparent 
willingness to keep the blacks ignorant 
OI intellectually inferior. The Georgia 
Industrial College is one of the several 
institutions which testify to this fact, 
and if | speak espe cially of the Cuyler 
Street School for the training of boys in 
the manual, and the colored girls in the 
domestic arts, it is because the visit | 
paid to it in the company of certain 
Sav annah o¢ ntlefolks Was practical proot 


of what I say. I heard the pupils of 


both sexes read and sing excellently; | 
saw the boys working at carpentry 
through the school windows, and I sat 





down with my friends to a tasteful and 
admirably appetizing lunch which the 
girls had cooked. It would not have 
been possible for the near-white teacher 
who talked with us over our shoulders 
to sit at table with us, but neither would 
this have been probable in Boston, and 
I think several of these kindly Southern 
gentry felt with me the irk of that mod- 
est man’s obvious inferiority; but then 
| do not like to have a pure white man 
wait behind my chair in the character 
of servant. I have no right to suppose 
any great parity of feeling in myself and 
my commensals concerning our conven- 
tionally enforced superiority, but | may 
at least own my sympathy with one of 
our company when he said, in noting 
several of the children who looked as 
Caucasian as either of us, but were hope- 
lessly negroes in reality, ‘Yes, that is 
the tragedy.” 

It is useless to deny a sense of the 
situation which remains for the South 
from the enslavement of the negroes in 
the obscure, beginnings of colonial life. 
Here as elsewhere, slavery was not de- 
sired at first; Oglethorpe did not want 
it, nor his Trustees, but the easing of 
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labor to the colonists by the toil of the 
slaves was insidious, and even the good 
Whitefield could slavery as a 
providential means of civilizing the 
Africans. When the cotton-gin gave its 
touch to the pecuniary profit of the 
cotton culture, and the institution ended 
in the chaos of “the Freedom,” the 
North madly took a part in it, and 
turned the slaves with all their unfitness 
This could not last, 
and then nothing but patience remained, 
the patience of the whites with the black 
masters changing back 
and the patience of the blacks with their 
old masters doing them the civil wrong, 
whi h seems to be the only possibility of 
the impossible situation. How long this 
can endure no one thinks or dreams; 
there is no tangible or imaginable out- 
come. ‘The incongruity confronts the 
witness from every point, and when he 
would escape from the comedy of it 
he 1S stopped by the tragedy taking 
form in the jungle-lust which imperils 
white woman in an unguarded 
house, as from invading Germans. 

His tenderness of feeling for the past 
transmits tothe young Southerner a faith 
in the pre-historic kindness of the 
slaveholding days, but no trace of it 
the traveler. If he deals 
honestly with himself, he finds only ugli- 
ness and hatefulness, which in such a relic 
as [he Hermitage becomes monumental. 
People motor out of Savannah to see 
this famous place and return to suffer 
from the thought of it unless they can 
rejoice over the shame that has befallen 
its pride. The mansion which was once 
so stately and beautiful 1s now a dismal 
presence of barred windows, and veran- 
das flocked over and dethled by goats, 
with a rabble of black boys scattering 
over what was the lawn and assembling 
to mob the stranger with a clamor for 
money and afflict him with their shape- 
dances and their version of the 
variety-show songs instead of the “‘spir- 
ituals’’ which he may have hoped for from 
them. Behind them scatter a_ few 
lank black girls with black babies on 
their hips, and then beyond the squalid 
dwelling of these lies the desolation of 
what had been a walled garden. On 


justify 


into sovereigns. 


into servants, 


every 


appears to 


le SS 


the river-front of the mansion stretch the 
grounds of what had been its flowery 
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pleasaunce, but the wilderness has stolen 
back upon it all and the waters of thi 
river have leaked 

paths which once led to it. 
an autumnal cotton-feld 

husks of the gathered bolls on its with- 
ered stems, and to the landward of the 
mansion, under the boughs of the moss 

hung live-oaks, stretches a row of slave- 
huts built of brick, with each a hearth 
and a single window to light its only 
room. The things have the effect of 
having been boastfully shown as the 
homes of the happy slaves who must 
have always groveled in them. I sup- 
pose they are now the nightly lairs of 
those rabble boys who were waiting out 
return to our motor; but only one of the 
huts showed any sign of habitation; and 
the gloom of the hovering live-oaks, with 
their funeral wreaths of moss, seemed to 
swoop down upon them. 

Possibly | might have found gainlier 
memorials of the past if | had duly 
sought them, but the traveler must 
take his chances, and I had chose n ‘| he 
He rmitage as the most typical. | 
wished to forget it as soon as I could in 
my return to the charming city, where | 
found nothing to remind me of slavery 
except the slaves’ quarters opening in 
the alleys behind those mansions which 
I can never be tired of praising. Out of 
their sometimes elderly 
uncles or aunties laden with whatever 
burden they were bearing to or from 
the great house or their own, wrapped in 
the gloom of their habitual black 
which I never saw relieved in either sex 
except when of the aunties 
suffered herself to wear a gay handker- 
chief turban-wise. I have the belief that 
this, so universal in the times “before 
the Freedom,” could hardly have been 
well seen by her neighbors; and I have 
a like doubt for a like reason that 
the only surviving street-cry was not 
heard with pleasure as a voice from the 
past. Every morning, however, we had 
our own pleasure in it as it issued from 
the ample lips of an ample hucksteress 
who bore a wide, flat basket on her head, 
in the manner, and cried the 
wares which we never could be sure 
of tll we stopped her and bribed her to 
tell. What she seemed very nasally to 
call was: “A crab! Buyer! A crab!” 


among the 
Beside it 
shows. the 


swollen 


doors issued 


once one 


classic 
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nd we had our dithculty in convincing Yamacraw is not so squalid as it might 
her that we did not wish to buy the be, but it is very dispiriting from th 
rabs which she took down her basket to gloom of the unpainted, weather-worn 
wus; but eventually we prevailed, wooden houses which partake of the dis 


her joy 1n our absurd curtosity as great) = mal coloring, voluntary and involuntary, 


if she had sold us all her crabs of the inhabitants in their persons and 
hese crab-women and the children’s clothing. One could wish they wore 
rses, of various dusks and pallovs, and flaming scarlets or flaring blues, but they 
se elderly do not, and 
neles and they probably 
inties were would not 
colored folk think such dyes 
hom we saw respectable 
frenest; but Even the 
bably we : young girls 
oht have who wore a 
een the com- 1 i semblance of 
, g and going uP Sy +e . the modern 


fashions in the 


7 ee 7 Mac 

4 ‘A £ better quarters 
K-44 ‘ ; f rl , 
™% f j - 0 the town 


t the dome stic 





ervants, who 
> in oth 3 
> in ¢ Cl f , 


Southern cities subdued them 
ild not be 
persuaded to 


‘sleep in,” but 


4 


cO 2 GUrertel 
taste even than 
that of some 
white ladies; 


r pypben ck 


| ad the ll CuUuS- 

m of aban- 
, loning their 
mist FEesses 


household at 


> nighttall, and ' a ee 


a 
#2 


and expressed 


. — the« abeyance 
! of their race in 
all outward 
things. 





sleeping out’ a Xp | h « ¢ it \ 

vherever then % seemed largely 

vn shelter Sane given over to 

with such : —_— the white chil 

asketfuls as Sen dren and the 
remained to v7 young girls who 

] them from the kept their su- 
meal they may , premacy well 

ot otherwise into maturity. 

' have fully We fancied an 
hared with ¢ absolute deter- 

their employ- THE TOUCHING RECORD OF A NAMELESS GRAVI ence to thei 

ng families. sex which it 

, they may have might have 


gone with this provision for their own been mortally perilous for any on 
families as far as the quarter called of the other sex to default in, if such 
Yamacraw, now given almost wholly up a thing had_ not apparently been im- 
to them, afte being nrst the tribal possible : and he re again I wish to testify 
capital of the Indians whom Oglethorpe my pleasure and comfort in the good 
placed there, and then the home of some manners of the Southern men of all 
of the proudest and finally the poorest classes. This Southern courtesy did not 
of the white colonists. It isa very dismal wear away with use; it was as if the 
quarter now, little enlivened by the men always had time far it, and I chose 





, aspect of leisure in the inhabitants hang- to believe that if I had been young o1 
ing from their doors and windows or middle-aged I should have met the same 
sprawling over the steps of their porches. — politeness which soothed and reassured 

} 

= 
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my senility. I could not say whether 


it was ever based upon the danger of 


The violence of some “lewd 
fellows of the baser sort’? among Geor- 
glans toward the 
but if there was ever anything homi- 
cidal in the resentments of gentlemen 
among themselves, the duel 1s now ap- 


reprisal. 


negroes 1S notorious, 


pare ntly quite extinct. [here is a record 
of it incomparably touching in an epi- 
taph of that beautiful old cemetery 
which the city keeps for a playground 
of the neighboring school-children, and 
the resort of sympathetic frequenters. 


In rural graveyards everywhere the grief 
of the survivor is apt to express itself 


with unsparing passion, but here, beyond 
elsewhere it imparted the pang of in- 
dignant anguish. ‘He fell,” this epi- 
taph said of the dead below, “by the 
hand of a man who a short time before 
would have been friendless but for him. 
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of a 
hope and 


By his untimely death the 
mother’s age 1S broken, the 
consolation of sisters 1s destroyed, the 
pride of brothers 1s humbled in the dust, 
and a whole family, happy until then, 
is overwhelmed with affliction.” Vhe 
words must have been primarily meant 
for the eve of the homicide, but the 
wrung my heart with abhorrence for th 
custom which wronged him and his vic- 
tim alike and made me feel its atrocity 
and stupidity as never before. There 
were other touching records 1n the plac eC, 
but perhaps no other so personal as on 
which was impersonal to the point of 
leaving the gravestone without any in- 
scription. A serpent coiled in the sym 
bol of eternity, with no name or date in 
the circle, tacitly offered a choice of 
legendary sins and shames to the cre- 
dence of the stranger, where time had 
often obliterated an epitaph or left a 

head-stone to fall upon the 


prop 








grave like some desperate 
mourner prostrated there 
Oftenthestonewas broken, 
but where this had hap- 
pened the fragments wer 
piously gathered up and 
set in a boundary wall of 
the cemetery with other 
fallen memorials to th 
effect of tabletsin a church. 
Constantly I was im- 
pressed by the youth of 
the ages 
were oftenest under thirty 
and seldom beyond forty, 
and | easily acce pted the 
theory that they were vic- 
tims to the pestilential air 
of the river-fats in the time 
when these were the flooded 
rice-helds. But one day 
when [| noted this youth- 
ful mortality to another 
stranger whom I met in 
the old graveyard, he op- 
posed the theory, and made 
me observe how commonly 


de ad, W h ose 


the early dead were from 
the North. In the igno- 


rant old days as soon as 
consumption intimated It- 


self to the victim he was 
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re the soft climate was fatally 
veined beneficial in the white plague 
n the wiser science of our day 
ld have prescribed the pure rigor 


native cold. I believe that people 
as long in Savannah now as any- 
but I am not versed in the 
tics, and know only from hearsay 
the long summer 1s exhausting 
Hy because it 1s so very long, and the 
never what we Northerners 
| find severe in the lowest of its 
tual temperatures. 
[he old cemetery is now given up 
school-children for a playground, 
in the adjoining common. they 
their games unmolested by the 
lly ghosts who would not resent the 
of the boys among their tombs 
n built in a grotesque likeness to 


tel IS 


brick ovens), but could not lke the 
rauders breaking the limbs of the 


trees that embowered their strange 
fs, though at the worst they seemed 
make no spectral reprisals. The 
irauders were, in fact, comparatively 
and were probably truants from 
distance; the other frequenters of 
place were young mothers with 
their babies in perambulators, and 
ng lovers sitting hand in hand on 
benches, or sauntering through the 
les under the level boughs of the 
ilky-blossomed dogwoods. The chil- 
n from the school-house next their 
iyground were drilled one morning by 
ady teacher in civil and military exer- 
i, the girls eagerly responsive to her 
commands, and the boys, as their nature 
is, reluctantly and grotesquely, if finally, 
obedient. ‘To our ignorance she seemed 
1. excellent disciplinarian, and so did a 
ung lady tip-toed and high-heeled who 
taught them old-fashioned English folk- 
imes and dances. I remember nothing 
leasanter than the times we gave in all 
racticable weather to this old burial- 
round in both our first and second visit. 
first we felt the tourist’s obliga- 
the famous Bonaventure 
metery, with its grandeur of live-oaks 
and solemnity of moss-hung aisles, but 
| thought its fame exaggerated and went 
toit only once. I forget just where on the 
Way coming or going we passed one of 
those negro graveyards which seem of a 
conventional pattern in the South, with 
Vou. CXXXVIII.—No. 825.—42 


in the 


tion to see 
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a fantastic decoration of bottles and tum- 
blers holding feathers and flowers in 
whate¥er tradition of ancestral savagery, 
and wildly expressing the grief of the 
wild hearts that broke in compliance 
with it. 

Our second visit included Easter Sun- 
day, which ts an especial feast of Savan- 
nah, but was now spoiled for outward 
show by the rain that lasted far into the 
afternoon. The bright summer things 
to have been worn by the young girls 
and little girls, whom bright summei 
things are meant for by nature, had 
mostly to be left at home with thei 
wearers. But no malice of the elements 
could quite extinguish them, and curls 
and flapping hats tardily dared the best 
of the bad weather. The clouds broke 
and then in the cool air youth came 
forth, sometimes in the company of 
khaki-clad figures which were so often 
finding their way into town from the 
nearest camps. A moment of vivid ex- 
pre ssion devoted itself to the white of two 
intensely black little girls whom no one 
could have had the heart to deny it, and 
who looked glad enough for a whole 
cityful of gratihed children. 

] am trying to believe that I know 
more of the social life of Savannah than 
the facts justify. One of the things | 
have heard is that receptions for ladies, 
especially young ladies, are often given 
in the forenoon, and are _ followed 
by lunches which do not prevent the 
ladies from going home to dinner at 
two o'clock, with supper at seven, 
when the gentlemen of their families 
come from business to join them. ‘The 
office hours of the city, whose chief busi- 
ness is that of cotton, are much gov- 
erned by the hours of Liverpool, where 
the difference of time makes itself felt 
in this domestic derangement. Bui 
the like derangement prevails elsewhere 
in the South, and fifty years ago in Bos- 
ton, where very little cotton is grown, 
I remember people used to dine at two, 
and half past two. 

Since the world-war involved us th: 
ladies of Savannah have been devoted 
to the duties of the Red Cross, and 
the Gordon house, one of the most 
memorable and beautiful old mansions, 
was given up to its various work. Th 
wonted amusements of the town were re- 
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linquished, though perhaps not totally; 
but I must recur to the experiences of 


our first visit if | would give an idea of 


the gay abandon of the young people in 
amusing themselves and delighting the 
public. There was then a whole evening 
of colored song and dance and conun- 
drum, in the conventional ideal of negro 
minstrelsy, when they took part in the 
only form of drama which America has 
invented. They exhausted the resources 
of this, and then they added events 
studied from the colored life of their own 
town or country homes and remembered 
with affectionate fun in what may often 
have been the portrayal of actual char- 
acter. As strangers, we were necessarily 
on the outside of much and could only 
guess at the truth of the hits from the 
pleasure of an audience which filled to 
the roof the friendly old theater (the 
oldest in the country), but was more 
wont to yawn over the drama of one- 
night stands. 
| hope I am not very guilty in so far 
omitting mention of those intellectual 
clubs which 1: irgely occupy the Savannah 
ladies, as well as the ladies of our whole 
land. I can only plead that this paper 
is a less serious study than I should like 
to make it if I could, and that I must 
seem to neglect many facts of interest, 
when I am merely ignorant of them. We 
heard vague mention of picnics which 
young people enjoyed when the cold a 
the early winter made the woods safe 
the torpor of the rattlesnakes; Ticite 
we Ye friends who drove us in their auto- 
mobiles in widening circumferences be- 
yond the city and showed us the reach 
of its ambition and prosperity every- 
where; and there was one excursion 
down the river to the sea which was a 
revelation of the enterprises and indus- 
tries promising a business future far be- 
vond the great business present. Not 
every visitor has the luck or the leisure 
fora sail beyond Tybee Light, but no one 
rac fail of seeing the expanse of the 
eight sheds with their cotton and tur- 
pentine in the a Ma across from the 
city, or on the city side the magnificent 
dock of the coastwise steamers, which is 
the last and loudest word of dockage in 
the whole world, a thing absolutely so 
htted to its vast use as to be as much a 
thing of beauty as a painting or a flower. 
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As the river seeks the sea both s| 
find the same level with a like low 
cage and the same reaches of rr 
swampland, which cease as the y« 
current ceases in the ocean tides. J} 
is at one place an old fort of the Vau 
design which does not succeed in b: 
very historical, but in another ther 
human event which makes a more 
matic impression. ‘‘ Now, watch, 
you will see her,” we were promise 
we drew abreast a house with 
randa opening toward the river; an 
fulilment a woman came out 
waved a white kerchief in salute. 
waves the cloth by day to every s 
that passes, and by night she wave 
lantern, and she has done it ever 
she was a little girl.”” The sailors rem: 
ber her in every sea, and when they co 
near always return her salute. It 
a poetic impulse, and it was one-h 
possible, but for the other half, ¢ 
nightly half, the tradition had its dit 
culties for a mind perplexed with 
details of waking up, or keeping aw: 
for the moment of romantic drama. 

The lure of the great river was 


seaward, but inland; and I longed to ta! 


a steamboat for Augusta, but I y 
warned against the too great simplicit\ 

the life on board, and eventually I 
tented myself with that excursion ina gi 
ernment yacht. The yellow waters w 
practicable as far as Florida, I heard, b 
again | denied myself and went only so! 
as the Isle of Hope in a friend's mot: 
There we visited the famous terray 
farm (a roofed-in space of the nati 


swamp), which supplies Baltimore terr: 


pin to the whole world, and to the visit: 
is accompanied by a lecture from t! 
“farmer, which does not well transp: 
entire. One of the most portable jok 
was his scientife explanation of the di 


ference between a mud- turtle and a te: 


rapin of the same size; the terrapin 
worth three dollars and the mud-turt 
is worth nothing. 


the lecture when the farmer made a |: 
chirping noise to the terrapin lurk 
by hundreds, perhaps thousands, in the 


oozy beds, when they cast off their cov 
ering and started toward him chortlin 


in tender affection or expectation 
food. while the mud-turtles in th 


Another differen: 


appeared experimentally in the course « 
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hey claimed the 
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remained mute # not 


nts outside 


onless 
[he terrapin farm is what mostly at- 
stranger, even if he cannot 
terrapin, but the Isle 
attraction of dancing and 
ng for the Savannah youth, or pet 

the lower middle class. The suburb 
hunderbolt has a restaurant of pe 

ir merit for its fish, and coffee; 
the whole region is of suburban resi 
throughout the year 
summer months, when the 
the rattlesnake forbids the 
hboring groves to the picnicker. 
suughout the South, indeed, you must 
t with the rattlesnake in your 
ature, and | should be loath to g1VE 
exaggerated notion of peculiar peril 
the neighborhood of Savannah. | 
ected that in its season the mosquito 
ld be a far more and insist- 
enemy even in the city itself, but in 


ts the 
rd to eat 
adds the 


rolls, 
ce and resort 
mn the 
vitv of 


love 


constant 


ther springtime of our visits had T any 

nee of it. | saw 
alligators which 1n the earliest colo- 
| times are said to have come up from 


and prowled the streets after 
} 


rivel 


ehtfall to the terror of the inhabitants, 


rnal Oglethorpe caught a 
feet long and invited 
it to death with sticks. 


til the 


nstel 


pate 
twenty 
bi vs to beat 


he boys liked the sport so much and the 


that the sole incident 
to end the peculiar 


gators So littl 
cord sufhiced 
nger. 
So much cannot be said of the annoy- 
e which the colonists suffered for a 
series of years from the Spaniards 
» Came up out of Florida and put to 
of the effectiveness of Georgia as a 
ffer for Carolina, which valued it 
nly for that use. There was no trou- 
with the Indians from the first, for the 
that Oglethorpe made 
nde with them by justice and mercy; 
the Spaniards another matter. 
whole country round 
had settled his humant- 
had to fight them 


ple reason 
were 


sut where he 
ian colony, and he 


erywhere 1n the wilderness, which their 


n-at-arms infested. He always beat 
m, but this did not avail, and even 
siege of St. Augustine was in vain, 


rhaps be cause it had to be raised after 


bombardment of the great fortress of 
Marco, which still remains perfect 


PWICE 


of 


nothing even of 
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there, but his campaigns served for the 
comfort of Carolina till a general peace 
between the mother-countries could be 
made to include their colonies. 

In the mean time divers experiments 
were tried at Savannah for the material 
and spiritual prosperity of the settlers. 
Every form of Christian faith except the 


Roman Catholic was welcomed in its 
missionaries, While negro slavery was 
established for the release of the white 


settlers from the heavier labors of the 
held and in the several forms of experi- 
ment. It was supposed that with the 
gentle climate the grape would flourish 
and the best wines be made, but the sandy 


soil did not second the sun in its favor, 


and the olive shared the fate of the 
grape. From the beginning it was hoped 
that the silkworm would prosper, and 


experienced Italians were imported for 
its care, while it was fed from the mul- 
berry-trees which promptly took root 
and produced an inexhaustible abun- 
of foliage for its food. It is not 
clear why the silk culture followed the 
disuse of the wine and oil culture; 1t was 
almost universally attempted, and within 
the memory of men still living the silk- 


dance 


worms remained in the warm. attics 
where they were fostered, and attested 
ix death their attempt to justify the 


wisdom of the experiment made in their 
introduction. ‘The cotton culture, which 
is now the supreme industry of Georgia, 
and is incomparably the greatest com- 
mercial interest of Savannah, far excell- 
ing the famous Georgia pine and its 

resin, was the reason why the silk culture 
began to decay, and forbade all compe- 
tition. The cotton exchange of Savan- 
nah is not quite the cotton exchange of 
Manchester, but it was of a 

equally interesting as it evoked itself 
from the clouds of tobacco-smoke, and 
was of a certain authority as being a 
main cause of the Lancastrian 
quence. I cannot say that I found it so 
impressively housed in Savannah, but it 
was incomparably more magnificently 
placed. A window of it hospitably lent 
its outlook over the river to the illustra- 
tor; and the obliging host realized to the 
author the difference between the long- 
fiber cotton of the Sea Islands and the 
short fiber of the Georgian uplands as it 
showed in the comparati\ 


presence 


conse= 


samples put 
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ide by side on his coat-sleeve, 
post they are 
| yielded my highest admiration for the 
Island fiber with 


regard as one pays to rank in society 


as I sup- 
shown to actual customers 
IK yea some such 
and viewed with the lessening consid- 
eration which one pays to middle and 
middle class merit, the shorter and 
fibers of the decline from the 
hlaments. Cotton is still 
South as if was before the 
states went to Wal with one another in 
our great civil contest, but its 
eignty is founded now upon the industry 
bought and sold, but 1s 
free competition by black 
as well as white planters. This seems to 
me an advance, and it is a comfort which 
I like to think Oglethorpe would share 
with me in his generous humanity. 

! am always coming back to him, and 
| do not wish to leave him again in these 
inadequate notices of the city he 
founded. Of all the fathers of our Amer- 
ican civilization, | think him the kind- 
est, and the wisest because the kindest, 


lowe! 
} 

shortest 
ristocrati¢ 
King in the 


sover- 


which is not 
practised in 
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and I offer to the visitor Savanna 
all and full proof. There is a 
Roman legend of a local 
Trevi (by whatever other name 
known) and a superstition that any 
who drinks of it will be sure to 
again. For my own part I do not t 
I need drink of ‘Tomochichi’s n 
source; I shall hope to return wit! 
the draught, unless something an 
things here ventured should spoil 
welcome; but I shall trust that ( 
thorpe where he looks down fron 
column on the Indian’s monolith 
invoke a friendly spirit in my bel 
[ will not turn from Mr. French’s by 
statue of the good hero, the true gel 
man, without trying again for fit re« 
nition of its inspiration, and I will 
that if Oglethorpe is not the hig! 
praise of Savannah, then at least Say 
nah is a supreme honor to the Jac 
philanthropist, of whom it could be 
far beyond the Jacobite prince and n 
tyr 

““He nothing common did or mea 


Fountai 


The Path of the Stars 
BY THOMAS S. JONES, JR 


[)' IWN through the spheres that chant the Name of One 
Who is the Law of Beauty and of Light 
e came, and as He came the Night 
Shook with the gladness of a Day begun; 
And as He came, H« said: Thy \\ ill Be Done 
Qn Earth: and all His vibrant Words were white 
And elistering with silver, and their might 
Was of the glory of a rising sun. 


TJ 
ri 


nto the Stars sang out His Living Words 
\ | 1 i. 1 ; 
vhite and with silver, and their rhythmic sound 


Was as a mighty symphony unfurled; 
And back from out the Stars like homing birds 
hey fell in love upon the sleeping ground 
\nd were 


forever in a wakened world. 

















The Friendship of Men 


BY MARIA 


THE SONG OF FATI 
eevee! SAT on the window 
se WX sy ked 
cj SSN) Seat and looked out at 
{ i) 
ie ae | the Neva. It was the 
4 | 4 double-p ined Russian 
>) t 3 
<q I and the frame 
. Pa 


{ 

{ window 
= eee 81) of 1t was in the form otf 
Pas SAS LI3¢4 Through the 
lusty panes the Neva seemed even more 
autumn. 


a CTOSS. 


eray than was usual in rainy 
The view of the opposite bank, with the 
rloomy Winter Palace in front and in- 
1umerable domes of the churches be 
nd it, was crossed by that dark frame, 
ind it looked as if that cross marked the 
vhole picture and was an omen of its 
coming destruction. 

| was in a pessimistic mood. All out 
acquaintances had deserted us. My 
father was being tried for mismanage 
ment of the railroad district which had 
been intrusted to him. | 
ashamed of him, of Russia, of myself, of 
life! 

| he house Was as sile nt and gloomy as 
he office of an undertaker. Only my 

uunger brother, Vasia, was bright and 
| nevel unde rstood how 
he could preserve his yovtulness in our 
gloomy home of scoffers and failures. 
He had a touch of the connatisseur in his 
boyish soul, and he was always collecting 
stran- 


was SO 


pay, aS usu il. 


ymething. At that time it was 
rs. 

Every Sunday he would bring a new 
man into our quiet flat. There wer 
French aviators, English engineers, and 

There have been many 
Petrograd since the war 

brother said he brought 
“*to cheer up his old-fash- 


various others. 
foreigners in 
began. My 
them home 
ioned family.” 
One dav he brought a Hollander. 
Che new-comer was not a young man, 
; most of Vasia’s acquaintan es were. 
‘You are alwavs accusing me of show- 
Chis gentle 


a first-rate 


ing you only greenhorns 


man is an old sea-wolf 
volf! Look at him!’ 


SCa- 


VORAT SK) 


| litted my eyes from my _ knittin, 
everybody was knitting at that time 
and for a moment met the deep-bluc 
eyes of the Hollander, eyes that were 
serious, almost severe. 

“Mr. Voorick, a prominent merchant, 
my big sister—a very good sister—Mis:s 
Dolinska! Now you are acquainted, | 
may go and order some tea.” 

The stranger and I talked in French, 
Polish (the language of my mother), and 
Russian. He knew many other lan 
fuages, and it seemed wonderful to me 
Talking with him was like traveling 
around the world. He knew every con 
tinent, every ocean, and innumerabk 
cities. He knew the legends of the 
Hindu and the songs of Japan. He was 
clever and strong—his arms as strong as 
his soul. I learned that, one evening 
when we had a trip down the Neva and 
my brother deserted us——on purpose, | 
suppose We stood on the real deck of 
the dimly lighted little steamer, and he 
talked about his future, about his soli- 
tude in the Orient, and told me that he 
had to leave the first of August. Sud 
denly he paused; then he took me in hi 
herculean arms and whispered: 

“T shall take you with me to Japan!” 


Three davs later we were married. | 
liked him, but I was a little afraid of 
him. I did not know that man well 
He was still a stranger. I felt that he 
despised Russia. But I had no choice 

My father was in prison—I could not 
bear the infamy of it. We were poor 
I was‘ tired of it. Mr. Voorick offered 
me a new country, riches, and the care 
of a loving man. All that was tempting 
And so I became his wife. 

4 he waste vellow helds of Siberia; the 
great, high pines and oaks; the sacred 
Lake Baikal, that immense lake which 
is called the “ Baikalian Sea” by the 
natives—all ran by the car window 
within a space of nine days. I looked at 
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these wild lands like one in a dream. | 
wondered what fate would be mine in 
Japan. 

We Russians with our fatalistic, half- 
Oriental blindly 
in fate. We call it “Sudba.”’ 

Ar the stations witn Mon- 
golian names which we slowly passed | 


souls used to believe 
curious 
heard the sad songs of vagabonds. They 


were mostly They 
Some- 


refugees from jails. 
earned their bread by singing. 
times among them are dangerous crim- 
inals, and yet the cruelest of them like 
the most sentimental folk-songs. Such 
are the extremes of Russia. 

One evening | said to myself, ‘‘ The 
first song that I hear to-night will be the 
prophecy of my future.” 

The next station was Harbin. I got 
out of the train. Among the Chinamen 
in their blue silken coats, among the 
Kalmucks in their rich and dirty fur 
wraps, stood a ty pical Russian vagabond 
in a blue shirt without belt and with 

ipti on his sunburnt feet. He sang, and 

the crowd listened attentively. He sang 
the popular song about Stenka Razin, 
the pirate from the Volga. 

Che words were beautiful and sad. It 
is impossible to translate it into English 
without taking away the wild freshness 
of it. It was a song of friendship—the 
cruel friendship of men. 

The Persian princess of the song was 
the captive of Stenka Razin. He loved 
his beautiful booty. But the eyes of too 
many of his comrades looked with envy 
on the Kniajna. The wise head of the 
band foresaw the inevitable 
quarrel between his men and himself 
and he threw his dangerous beloved into 
the waves of the Volga River, shout- 
ing 

‘Take a present, Mother Volga!” 

My heart grew cold when I| heard that 
There was such cruelty in it; and 
still it was beautiful, that sacrifice on the 
altar of friendship. I imagined the 
olive-tinted Persian girl drowning in the 
green waters of the Volga. I heard the 
words, her cry for help. I seemed to 
he al t} 


. ’ 
pirates 


song. 


ve crew of the pirate ship utter a 
wild scream of horror and enchantment. 
[ thought: ‘Oh, how great and pitiless 
is the friendship of men!” 
And—that was my omen? No, 
never sends us omens; It Is 


—— 
no: 


| ate too 
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wise or too cruel for it! How childish and 
silly it was to think of such a thing! I) 
that old folk-song there could be ni 
answer to my future! My life in Japan 
would be smooth and quiet. My hus 
band loved me. We should be happy! 

I gave some coins to the vagabond 
singer and repeated once more: 

- Fate never sends us omens; it is too 
wise or too cruel for it.””. But that dimly 
remembered phrase of Oscar Wilde’s 
sounded unconvincing on the waste 
helds of Siberia! The Asiatic fatalism 
was mightier there than the light and 
bright paradox of a writer of the Occi- 
dent. That night I saw in a dream the 
green-gray eyes of the vagabond singer, 
and fatalism conquered. When we ar- 
rived in Vladivostok I believed blindly 


that my fate had been foretold by the 
singer of Siberia. 
We stayed in Vladivostok for two 


days; my husband had business there 
One day I asked him: 

‘““Have you any friends in Japan?” 

My heart began to beat madly when 
he answered: 

“My best and only friend lives in 
Yokohama. But I don’t know his pres- 
ent address. I lost touch with him, and 
I must ask some one here. All the way 
across Siberia the memory of Rumelin 
was with me, but during these last days | 
had so many business appointments and 
talks that I forgot everything but tea 
cargoes. How fortunate that you re- 
minded me of him!” 

“You know Rumelin? You 
never talked of him to me before.” 

“Of course I did. But I did not tell 
you his real Russian name. He was that 
young ‘fellow who lived with me in 
Holland for two years; he ran over there 
after his first escape from the Fortress 
of Peter and Pauli.” 

Oh, I had heard of that man long 


have 


before. He was a famous political pris- 
oner. Lately he had run away to Japan, 
but he was not safe even over there, 


because he was an anarchist, and the 
Japanese government turned over anar- 
chists to the Russians just as they did 
common criminals. Accordingly, he 
often changed his name and address and 
always concealed them. 

“Tt is he! It is he!” I repeated to 
myself with wild excitement. And | 











THE 


had reminded my husband of 
It must be fate’s doings. 


+ 


We went to the De Okraina, the 
ost radical paper of the city he 
1 shook hands with my husband 


d kissed him on both cheeks. 

‘Yes, | remember you very well! 
have always given shelter to ou 

—< exiles when they happen to 


» Holland. Do you take part in 
the re evolution, iry movement now? 

“Oh no! That was the folly of my 

outh,” answered my husband, with an 
aan assed laugh. I am just a met 
hant now. I came to ask you the ad- 
dress of my friend Rumelin.” 

Phe editor took sheet of paper and 
vrote two lines of fi actions. | under- 
tood—that was the popular secret writ- 
iz. | knew the bare principle of it, 
: I did not know the key. And as ] 

ked at that mysterious scrap of paper 

thought: ‘* My future unhappiness is 

dden in it! Suddenly I wanted to 
destroy it, to tear it up or to burn it! 

But my husband put it carefully into 
is note-book. And we left the 
here I had seen the first clear footprint 
of my fate. 

‘Sudba!”’ I 


) Iba! 


house 


repeated to myself. 


THE STINGS OF FRIENDSHIP 


Perhaps it was self-hypnosis, after 
1? Now, when I am older, I am willing 
think so. But then, when I saw 
melin for the first time, I was quite 


re that his fate was inextricably bound 
ip with mine. 

His appearance 
littl There was 
of the 
anarchism; he 


disappointed me a 
nothing about him to 
romantic danger of 
very young; he 
is light-haired, with kindly gray eyes. 
learned very wert 
somewhat childish. He would jump and 
ng and crack jokes like 


His ne rvousness was 


remind one 
i seemed 
ris ays—l soon 
a school-b Vv. 
the only i! dication 

Every noise was 
woul 1 tremble sud- 
twig of a cherry-tree so 
paper W 


of his pla conju agen 

painful to him. He 

denly if the 
| 


mucn as 


rouc hed the 


the Japanese hotel. 


We found him in a humble hotel in 
Tokio, near the famous Asacusa Park. 
When my husband isked the little 
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Japanese maid where Mr. Rumelin was, 


she answe red: 

‘*He is visiting the 
park.” 

My husband began to laugh, and in 
that very moment Rumelin appeared and 
threw his arms around my husband’: 
neck. 

**T recognized your voice at once, and 
your dear, hearty laugh, old friend!” 

They were so excited over their meet 
ing that I stood silently by, unnoticed 
by the new-comer and forgotten for a 
moment by Mr. Voorick. I felt a littl 
lonesome and I was envious of that 
boyish-looking man whom my husband 
greeted so warmly. 

‘**Let me introduce to you Mrs. Voor- 
ick,’ | heard at last, and my married 
name sounded quite strange and dis 
agree able to me. I was not accustomed 
to It, and, besides, it seemed to me that 
| was deprived of my personality by that 
foreign name, “‘ Mrs. Voorick.”’ 

Rumelin looked at_me uncon- 
cealed admiration. ‘That is your wife, 
old chap? How beautiful she is! Do 
you know, within the past six months I 
have a white woman! Only 
these little Japanese monkeys.” 

| felt hurt when, a few moments 
later, the boy expressed his delight 
over the new pipe of Mr. Voorick: 

‘How beautiful it is! Where did you 
buy it?” 


godde ss in the 


with 


never seen 


The first three days we three were in 
separable. My husband asked Rumelin 
) ep at our house in Yokohama. It 
was a little Japanese house, a genuin 


do ‘II’s house with a tiny garden. To my 
great surprise, there was every conven 
lence in it—electricity and even a tele 
phone. 


«se ) 99 > ? 
monkey” in the 
to be my servant. 
| 1e 1 i weak | 
»ut she seemed So gentle and Wea ana 
customed to any hard work that I 
iad no heart to let her work 


The little smiling 
bright kimona 


had 
} 


ullat 


] 
| alone, ana 


| shared the housework with > 

Rumelin sneered at it and called 1 a 
sentimental Russian ba ; nH 
tre ited me like a child, alehounh | Was 


older than he. For 


him | 
my husband’s charming property, with 
whom he was permitted to play. H« 


would bring wood for the fire, and wash 


Was just 
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the dishes with Toyo, my maid, just to 
please my husband—at least, | thought 
SO. 

‘Your little wife would spoil her 
hands with Japanese housekeeping. Let 
Hie help he # She IS SO nice! How did 
you wih he I r 

He might have said with the same 
adoring eves: “Your Siberian laika 1S a 
splendid dog! How much did you pay 
for it?” 

He liked everything which belonged 
to his comrade. They were extremel\, 
good friends. 

One day I asked my husband how 
their friendship began. 

“It was due to my first meeting with 
the Russian police,” he answered, with 
a smile. 

“It happened in Odessa, after a 
geood bargain with the French merchants 
who so often visited that international 
port. The generous dinner with the old 
Caucasian wine, which sealed my bargain, 
made life rosy. Leaving the restaurant, 
I sang merrily the ‘Marseillaise,’ quite 
unaware that I was committing a heavy 
crime. It gathered a little crowd, and the 
policemen appeared immediately Pr 

I could see the whole picture and 
laughed. 

Pi Or gree nhorn, singing aloud the for- 
bidden hymn on the streets of the Rus- 
sian town, before the alarmed crowd! 
The misunderstanding between the inno- 
cent foreigner and the heavy-minded 
Russian policemen, who took him for a 
revolutionist, seemed so funny! But it 
might have been a real tragedy for him. 

‘The young student who saved me 
then was Rumelin. He was the only one 
in the whole crowd who dared to argue 
with the ‘gods in blue.” And afterward, 
when I was sent to the police court, he 
took much trouble to release me. And 

that is the main thing—he visited me 
during my imprisonment. He would 
come down into that horrible, dirty 
cellar and we would talk for a while.” 

‘Did he arrange yout escape?” 


“Oh no ! 


It i nde d not so romantically! 
The police were simply persuaded, at 
last, that I was a foreigner who did not 
know the law, and I was set free with a 
thousand apologies.” 

“And that was all he did for you?” | 
felt disappointed. 


“Yes. You see, he did not save n 
life, or anything of that kind. But 
sometimes loneliness 1s as_ terrible 
death. 

‘Il felt so desolate, so desperate] 
alone in the strange city, in jail! Ever 
one of his short visits was like a cup « 
cool, fresh water to one lost in tl 
desert. 

“Much later, under the influence « 
my friend, I took a real part in th 
Russian revolution of 1905. We ha 
many struggles and dangers together.” 

Then it was loneliness which Starte; 
thei fri ndship! I understood it well. | 
missed my mother, my gloomy home, 


my unhappy Russia. My husband 
could not replace them all. [ loved hin 
too little, | knew him too little. . . . Ws 


had no common struggles and commo! 
dangers; we had nothing in common but 
our little Japanese home! And it was not 
a real one—I thought, with a bitte: 
smile its walls were made of paper. 

The friendship of these two made me¢ 
envious and angry. I was a woman, 
after all, and my feminine pride was con 
stantly injured by these men. Some 
times they were so occupied with each 
other that I felt superfluous in the hous« 
I was jealous, and did not recognize yet 
which one I was jealous of. 

| began to chide Rumelin. Once, when 
he was chafing me, as he did so often 
about my sentimental kindness to my 
maid, I ran away from the kitchen si 
impetuously that I broke the tiny bam 
boo door and hurt my hand. He rai 
after me, caught me easily, and began to 
apologize. | withdrew my _ bleedin; 
hand from his and blurted out: 

“T hate you!” 

We stood face to face, breathin; 
heavily. He paled a little and said 
plaintively: 

“For what?” 

I repeated with trembling voice: 

“T hate you—because .” But | 
could not find any reason. 

His eyes then resembled the eyes of 
punished dog. Our Siberian daika looked 
at me that way when she was scolded 
I could not bear it and I dropped m: 
eyes. 

Then he slowly took my hand and 
wiped the blood from it with his silken 
handkerchief. I saw the large red spots 
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the blue Jananese silk. And I heard 
imple words: 
‘You hurt your hand.” 
His voice Was SO ge ntle and melodious 
wi! 1 he said that! | neve! supposed it 
ible to put such deep tenderness 1n 
imple sentence. 
m that day his conduct changed 
tirely. He cK ased the endless talks 


h my husband about their past ad- 


tres in Russia. He had a guilty au 
ipric1ous mood. After a few days 
nnounced that our house was too 
for three persons and that he 
d move. 

Vly good-natured husband agreed 
him and advised him to take the 
bungalow opposite with the garden 

hrysanthemums. It was inviting and 
at all expensive. He decided to 
? 

For two weeks we had scarcely a 

npse of him. He excused himself by 
ng that he was awfully busy with 
Howers. He tidie d his little garde n 

nd tended the chrysanthemums as if 
meant to be a real gardener. My 
sband visited him frequently. I went 


only for a few moments at a time. 


It was an exceptionally humid day in 
late autumn. The sharp-roofed 
vodas, silhouetted on the far horizon, 
med extremely high in the foggy air. 
The little glass bells in my garden rang 
anxiously and sadly. The salt wind 
rom the great green Pacific moistened 
hair and I felt its bitter taste on my 


I felt as restless that evening as mv 
|apanese bells which tinkled plaintively 
t every gust of wind. My heart was 
1¢ Iple SS, home sick, and lovesick. I 
knew now that I would never be able 

ily to love that stranger, that Dutch 
merchant who had given me his name! 

Mr. Voorick was in Tokio on business. 
Oolong tea from Formosa—that inter- 
ested him now more than I. We women 
ire always jealous of man’s work even 
when we do not really love our husbands. 

[ went out and looked at the moon. 
It was big and red and dimmed with the 
mist. I smelled the faint perfume of the 
flowers in my neighbor’s garden. People 
say that the chrysanthemums have no 
cent! That is untrue. Every flower has 
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| 


its soul, but one must be susceptible to 
it. All my feelings were extremely keen 
that evening, and I sensed the bitte: 
fragrance of the flowers in his garden. 

[ inhaled their breath with delight. 
Instinctively I came nearer, and—then 
I saw Rumelin leaning on the bamboo 
grating which protected his fower-garden. 
I wanted torun away, and instead I came 


closer. I moved noiselessly, and he 
noticed me just when our faces almost 
touched. I was mad that night! [| 


leaned on the same grating from the oppo- 
site side. 

He shuddered suddenly, as if he S 
a ghost. Then without a word 
stretched his hands to me, and I clung to 
the thin grating through which I felt his 
warm body. 

W e stood sile ntly for a moment The 
moon became clearer and whitet lhe 
wind from the ocean cooled my face. 
But he drew me closer and closer until 
I could feel painfully every tiny stick of 
bamboo which S¢ parated us. 

It was torture, sweet torture! I re- 
called the Catholic saint who was tied 
to a red-hot tron grate and sang hymns 
with an enchanted face lifted toward the 
skies. I, too, would sing hymns in that 
heavenly hour ; 

My self-possession returned to me 
slowly. 

I heard something which resembled 
the tramp of strange animals on the 
road. I recognized the sound after a 
while. 

“Oh ves, they are rickshaws that gal- 
lop from the station,” I whispered to 
myself, and turned frorn Rumelin. — | 
thought: 

“Tt is Mr. Voorick returning! It is 
Mr. Voorick returning!” 

Even in my thoughts I could not now 
call him my husband. 

Rumelin caught my hand and begged 
me to stay “‘just a little moment more.” 

But suddenly I remembered how he 
had kept avoiding me lately, and I said, 
capriciously: 

‘**You care more for your flowers than 
you do for me. Good-by ig 

“Don’t go! I will explain. They kep 
me from you it was necessary. // 
is my friend! You must understand 
they kept me from you. 

I wanted to exclaim, “‘I hate your 


aw 
he 
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friendship!” but I was not brave enough, 
and | said, instead, with soft, womanly 
reproachfulness: 

“lam jealous of your flowers.’ 

“You may have them all!’’ said he, 
with boyish joy. “I will give you them 
all!’ And he began to pluck feverishly 
the best chrysanthemums. White and 
yellow and purple and rose—a wonderful 
rainbow of colors, paled by the moon 
shine, they lay at my feet. And yet he 
went on picking them with a kind of fury 
in his movements. 

‘Enough! enough!’ I cried. ‘* Don’t 
destroy your beautiful garden! You are 
cruel to the poor chrysanthemums!” 

“T hate them! They kept me from 
you!” he cried, and trod pitilessly on the 
flower-bushes. At the moment 
| heard the familiar rough voice: 

**Leesa dear, where are you?” 

“It is he whom you have to hate!’ 
said I, and ran away with a suppressed 
sob. 

That night there was a wild autumn 
storm. The next morning Mr. Voorick 
sympathized with his friend over his 
destroyed garden. 

“Such terrible weather! Poor little 
chap! Why did you not tie your chry- 
santhemums to sticks? The wind did 
not leave you one good bush.” 

‘1 don’t care,”” answered my beloved. 
“T must leave my house and my garden. 
A telegram from Russia. Che party 
needs me again.” 

**Why, did you not say that you had 
retired forever? It 1s very dangerous to 
return now, when every secret-service 
man knows your photograph. Do you 
want to be hanged in the first town of 
Siberia? Don’t be a foc |!” 

But Rumelin was not to be persuaded. 
He said he must go! I knew that he 
must. 

“But you will return?” begged Mr. 
Voorick. ‘Promise me, you crazy boy, 
that you will try to return!” 

“Yes, yes, surely, after two months,” 
answered Rumelin, absent-mindedly. 
He looked at me and his eyes seemed to 
say, ‘‘Good-by forever!” 

The next day he left for Vladivostok. 
A week later my husband was called to 
Formosa and I was alone with my little 
gentle-voiced maid, and my restless bells 
in the windy garden, and with my sadness. 


’ 


same 


’ 
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Rumelin returned from Russia, but 
did not see him all the winter. Peo; 
told me that he lived in a quiet pla 
near Omori, in the sanatorium, and tl! 
he looked very pale and weary. Th 
was all. 


Not until the early spring did n 
husband return, when he had finish« 
all his business with that new tea coi 
pany. He had nothing to do temp 
rarily. For the first few days he was ga 
and talked a great deal about his |: 
journey, but very soon he became hom: 
sick. He always became homesick wh« 
he had nothing to do—this was the on 
time when he recalled his home in Hi 
land. And this homesickness lasted ui 
til he started a new business. Then h 
was the capable old merchant again 
the good merchant and nothing more! 

“Say, Leesa,” said he to me one da 
in his broken Russian, ‘‘can we not gro 
a few sunflowers?” 

He always talked Russian witn m 
when he was sad. Perhaps he though 
that it drew us closer to each other. Pe: 
haps he did it because he wanted t 
please me. He was always kind an 
tender when he was in a melanchol 
mood. 

“Why do you have such funny ideas 
We have plenty of other flowers in th 
garden. Why do you want those?”’ 

“Tt will remind me of Holland. Yo 
know, around every little house in m) 
town there are sunflowers. I am accus 
tomed to them. I like them. You must 
understand.” 

[ understood. I myself used to se 
these big yellow disks in the fields ot 
Little Russia. It was so long ago, whe 
I was fifteen. I could not understand 
then why they always turn their heavy 
heads to the sun. A little later in Petro 
grad my first real admirer, a young poet, 
said to me: 

“You are like a sunflower—you ar 
longing for the rays of happiness, you: 
soul is always turned toward the sun!” 

And although I learned at last in 
school the real reason why these flowers 
bow their heads toward the sun’s rays, 
it seems to me even now that they do it 
because they love the sun greatly. 

We planted the sunflowers. 


They 


grew quickly, and pretty soon they be 
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ne as high as oul little Japane S¢ house 


ur hearts were happy seeing thei 


lragons! 


I 


len cups. We watched them and they 
lled our countries: He talked about 
land; I thought of my unhappy 
ia, and the common homesickness 
te@ht ussomewhat nearer toeachother. 
ried not to think about Rumelin. 
But Mr. Voorick’s homesickness did 
last very long. Hits active nature 
ild not stand it. He tried to find an 
er occupation more interesting and 


entimental 


than growing flowers 
afternoon he paced the garden to 

1 ro, and asked, suddenly: 

‘Where is my old friend Rumelin? 

trip ought to be finished by this 

e. Has he written to you?” 

He returned long ago, so your French 

ness companion told me. He said 
imelin is very gloomy now. He had a 
rvous breakdown after seeing unhappy 

sia, | think. He does not want to 
et anybody He lives in the sana- 
ium near Omort.”’ 

Why did you not tell me this before? 
vill go at once and visit him! He must 
ve seen bad things at home. Poor 

I must get him away from that 
place! I do not believe in sana- 
ims.” 

The next day he left for Omori. Two 

s later he came back with Rumelin. 
“We have been hshing and shooting 
Knoshimo. We visited for the twen- 
th time the cave of the legendary 
nster. And now he feels better. Will 
i kindly prepare a good supper for 
> = We are as hungry as two Japanese 


Rumelin kissed my hand tn silence. 
le smiled with embarrassment and was 


apparently glad when I left the room. 
When I came back they were both bend- 


| 
d 
t 


b 


| 


p 
h 


ly Over the chess-board. 
Chey played until midnight. Rumelin 
ist every game. In the last one he 


ropped one of his chessmen on the 


vor. It was the queen. My husband 
ighed loudly and said: 

‘You have lost your queen! That is a 
ad omen. You will not win this time, 


either.”’ 


“Yes, | have lost my queen, I have 
st my queen!”’ repeated Rumelin, des- 
erately, and for a moment he clasped 
is hands over his head. 


“What is the matter with you?” my 
husband asked. ‘* You really are becom 
ing very nervous! Bad news from 
home?” 

“Yes,” answered Rumelin, lacon 
ically. 

‘l think the sanatorium makes you 
worse. Leave it and live here again. 
Your house and youl neighbors Miss 
you.” And my husband patted Rumel- 


in’s shoulder. He was really fond of 
“that little fellow’’ and felt almost a 
paternal feeling for him. It was so 
p unful to me! 

‘I cannot stay here. . . . I cannot!” 


repeated my beloved, with such help 
lessness that I felt ashamed of him. ‘I 
cannot live here!’ he exclaimed once 
more, almost with horror. 

My husband looked at him piercingly 
and said nothing. Then he turned his 
eyes to me and said: 

‘You look tired and pale, my darling. 
Go to bed! I will take a walk with my 
friend.” 

He did not say “‘our friend,” as usual! 
I noticed it and shivered. 

‘*He guesses everything! He knows 
everything!” | repeated, mechanically, 
as | put the table in order. 

My heart grew cold. 

I don’t know what they talked about 
that night after they went out. But the 
next day Rumelin returned to his house. 
He lived quietly, fixed up his garden 
again, and played chess with my hus- 
band. But he never visited us. They 
played, now, at his house. 


One day my maid came to me smiling, 
as she always did, although she was as 
pale as wax. Her lips trembled as she 
said: 

“Oh, Leesa-San, I saw vour friend!” 

| looked at her in amazement. I had 
never seen her SO excited. 

“What happened?” 

“The boiling water, Leesa-San, the 
boiling water! He lies on his bed now; 
he scalded his legs and cannot move!” 

| called my husband and we both 
went over to Rumelin’s house. He lay 
on his harrow European bed, pale and 
with his eyes full of pain, and he looked 
embarrassed and guilty. 

“What is the matter with you?” 
asked my husband 
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“Oh, just a little accident | 
my samovar—I am so awkward some 


upset 


times, you know—and all the water 
p ured out. And it hot. That 1s 
all . 

My husband shook his head. It was 


very strange. | very good Samovar 1 


carefully closed and the water should 
not pour out of it so easily, even if it 
happens to be overturned. The whole 


story looked SUSPICIOUS. 
Lhe elderly 
tionless in 


Japanese valet stood mo 
the corne of the 
and looked at Rumelin with deep com 
He had the all of a distin 
guished diplomat; his face was clean 
shaven and perfectly immobile; only 
reflected the suffering of his 


bedroom 


passion. 


, 
nis eyes 


master. 

“Tt is such a pity that I have to go 
away just at this time,” said my hus 
band ‘But they need me in Osaka 
again, as | told you vesterday. | will 


return very soon, however, and my wife 


will jook after you in the mean time. 
Will you, Leesa?” 

Rumelin’s white face paled a little 
more when I nodded my head. He 


clenched his hands and said, with dith- 
culty: 

‘| am in great pain. Perhaps it would 
be better to leave me 
must be disagreeable for you, and, be- 
sides, it is time to change my bandages.” 

His silent valet approached the bed 
noiselessly. We shook hands with out 
friend and went out. When we 
few steps from the house with its tiny 


alone now. It 


were a 


paper walls we heard Rumelin scolding 
his servant: 

Why did you tell them? I forbade 
you to talk about It to anybody !”” 

[he valet answered in low. persuading 


nes. 


| went to him every day. I used to 
read to him, and give him his weak tea 
with lemon and jam. The first flowers 


of the early spring, the rosy almond 
blossoms, | picked for him and placed 


them on his table. 
We talked about Russia and about her 
future. We talked about the beauty of 
old Japan, about the weather and the 
cherry But we never talked 
about love. 
The days passed by. One 


blosse mms. 
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little yellow doctor with snowy hai 
hands as tender as a woman’s said to 

‘To-morrow I will change the ba 
ages for the last time. Then you n 
leave your bed, young man, and en 
the cherry blossoms. The holiday 
near.” 

Rumelin blushed like 
whom was promised a vacation int 
country. He shook the hand of t 
physician warmly and gave him sor 
The old man thanked h 
with dignity and went out. 

“How silly ] was! how silly!” ( 
claimed Rumelin, looking down at | 
hurt legs. And then he laughed hearti 

I guessed long ago that he had ups 
that samovar on purpose. But I cou 
not quite fathom why he had done it 

Now I asked him, boldly, “‘Why d 
you do it “i 

* Don’t you know? 
from seeing you. 
had to go away! 


a sche 0l-bo 


gold pie ces. 


To prevent mys¢ 
And then Voor 
But my fears we 
You have given me su 
pure friendliness that you have chang: 
my soul. Now it is full of friendshiy 
honest friendship for you. Am I not 
And he bowed his head f 


eroundless. 


good boy Ry 
me to stroke. 
I touched it gently as a mother woul 
But I knew that h 
was fooling himself and that love |: 
dreaming at the bottom of our hearts 


caress her child. 


THE TOWER IN TOKIO 

When the famous holiday of chert 
blossoms came we planned a short tri 
to Tokio. Rumelin wanted to show m 
the highest tower Ove! there. 

It was a beautiful spring day when v 
reached Tokio. The tower was far fron 
the station, in another part of the city 
and we had to take two rickshaws. | 
is impossible to sit together in one « 
those doll’s carriages, so we were sepa 
rated for an hour. 

My rickshaw ran before his, and al 
the time I| felt that the keen eyes ot 
Rumelin were fixed on my back. I fel 


the caress of his gaze upon my bare neck 
it was like a kiss and it penetrated m 
whole body and made my heart beat 
more quickly. I was excited, frightened 
and happy, oh, so happy! The crowns ot 


the old cherry-trees were like rosy cloud 
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descended low to the earth. The small 
uses and narrow streets seemed cosiel 
never. I was in love, and recognized 

fully at last. 

Lhe towel stood on a high hill < 

tuld be seen from afar. The hae 

all remarkable, but the 
ircase Which led up to it—that was 
ique! 
[he innumerable narrow steps ran up 
Imost straight before me, steep and so 

high that | grew dizzy at the sight. The 
n glared right into my eyes, blinding 
e, and | thought that that stairway 
emed to be the road to the spring sun. 
He walked behind me, and sometimes 
s hand on my arm helped me up. His 
ntle touch was like the touch of flame 


elf was not at 


» me 
\t last we reached the top of the hill. 
Vy heart was beating madly! I could 
arcely stand on my feet. He noticed 
und asked me to lean on his arm. | 
1 it and then—my heart stopped sud- 
for a long moment. 
You must be ter- 
ribly tired. Poor little friend! Sit down 
¢ n the grass. No! it 1s too damp 
ere Please make a last little effort; we 
re very neal to the tower.” 
We enters d th: at gray-stone tower and 
t near the window and looked out 
pon the city below. But I could recog- 
ize nothing, see nothing but innumer- 


= 
' ou are SO paic. 


able dark roofs and the rosy clouds of 


erry blossoms above them. VI y eyes 

ere dimmed. I felt Aim so near! 

He held my hand with confidence. He 
knew that I could not take it from him. 
His hands were warm, like the sun-rays 
Kk ven afterward every litthe memory of 
that wonderful day reminded me of the 

in 

| turned my head and looked into his 
eyes. They were full of love. I looked 
at his mouth. It was full of desire. Our 
» close to each other. 
| said, restle ssly 5 


taces were § 
| could not stand it! 
9 
Let us go: 
“But you are still tired. Take a rest.” 
Let us see 


‘No, I am all right now. 
the roof & the tower. 

He smiled dreamily and took my arm. 
Now we were climbing another stairway 
together, even narrower than the first. 
It had many steps—I knew from the 
but it was very short for me. 
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The fre sh, cool wind on the top of the 
tower made me sober. | withdrew mv 
hand from his and tried to enjoy the 
landscape. Che view of the city was 
really beautiful from that high point. 
We stood silently and breathed deeply. 

“Sy ife 1s beautiful,” | said. 

“Life is beautiful,” repeated my bé 
loved, like an echo. And suddenly | 
thought ironically how many _ lovers 
must have repeated these same words on 
the top of this Japane se tower. 

“You know the view is even more 
splendid after sunset.’’ He spoke sooth 
ingly, softly, like one persu: iding a child. 

**Let us stay here until 

I agreed too quickly, “Yes, let us 
stay!” 

Then I thought I saw 
triumph in 

We sat down on the little low bench 
of black wood with arms in the form of 
I laid my hand on the head of 
one of these monsters and he seemed to 
smile. 

Yes, I am in the power of the Japan- 
ese spring and the Japanese dragons,” 
thought I, unreasonably, trying to find 
an excuse. The excuse was important 
because inst then Rumelin lifted my 
other hand to his lips. 


a glimpse of 
his eves. 


dragons. 


We stayed there until evening. All 
the other visitors had left long before. 
The city below was a picture it was a 
Japanese holiday. Many-colored lan- 
terns twinkled everywhere. It seemed 
that the spring sky with all its bright 
bending low to the earth. 
lokio was beautiful that night. 

WV hen we decided to leave we found 
Che large hall on the 
first floor of the tower was dark and 
damp. We stood there and wondered 
how to get out. 

\ll the passion was washed out of me. 
I was very tired after those mad kisses 
at the top. My mouth was dry and 
ached. I] wanted only to go home and 
sleep happily. My soul was full of the 
sweet assurance that he loved me. 

But he was aman. He was not satis- 
fied with mere kisses. And in the dark- 
ness of that strange Oriental hall, which 
was full of unknown scents, he embraced 
me madly. 

I uttered a low cry 


Stars Was 


the door close d. 


and ran to the 
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It Was not locked. | opt ned 
it and jumped out. A big black 
loomed up and barked violently at me. 
[ rushed with fear to the hill staircase, 
and would have probably fallen down 


the steps if Rumelin had not caught m 


window 


(Fr 
dog 


in his arms just 1n time. 

Now 
In the darkness of the misty garden they 
looked huge. Rumelin 
them off with his heavy cane, but with- 
One of them tore my skirt 

I was terrified at the sight of then 
white teeth. And still—I felt happy be- 
defended me! I felt that if it 
a whole pack of wolves he would 
defend me as bravely. 

Suddenly we 
A tall Japanese monk appeared and 
called loudly to the dogs, just a few 
words in his language, and the animals 
lay obediently at his feet. 

We were saved. We thanked him and 


All the way we 


two more dogs approached us 
tried to scare 
out success. 
Cause he 


were 


heard a sharp whistle. 


home. were calm 


came 
and looked at each other with silent 
admiration. 

When we were almost home a gay, 
tipsy company with paper lanterns 


They were our Japan- 
One of them, a little fat 
fellow with an unbuttoned kimono overt 
his naked body, laughed at us. He 
looked at my 
a long sentence which made his compan- 


Cross¢ d our way. 
est neighbors. 


ions laugh, too. 
Dirty dogs!”’ 

and lifted his cane. 
I caught his hand. 

with 


exclaimed Rumelin, 
“They are drunk 
Don’t touch them!” 

he rowdy company passed by, but 
our wonderful evening was spoiled. | 
bade him good-by and hastened into the 
without shaking hands with my 
be loved. 

The next day I got a letter from him. 
Many but among them, 
like a snake among flowers, was this 
sentence: 

‘*Cannot deceive my best friend—we 
must part. I am going to the Omori to 
think it over.” 

And another, less cruel, but very cow- 
ardly: 

“The neighbors are 
talk.”’ 


l Was 


house 


sweet words, 


beginning to 


furious. The opinion of our 


neighbors and the friendship of my hus- 
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torn skirt and rattled off 
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band meant more to him than all m 


love! My woman’s pride was painfull 
hurt. 
IN THE CAVE OF THE DRAGON 
It was Sunday. We were havin; 


Rumelin, my hus 
My husband was in excel 
He had sold a big part « 
that Oolong tea to a rich foreign firm, 
and got his percentage. 
with their dark beneat! 
them shone brightly. His sunburnt fac: 
shone, too, after his second cup of strong 
And Rumelin looked so pale. 
Occasionally [ saw the reflection of u 
all in the dim old looking-glass which | 
had brought with me as a remembranc: 
of my home. And the strange visio1 
mind. A big bras 


breakfast together 
band, and I. 


lent spirits. 


I lis de ep-blue 


eves circles 


ct tee. 


burnt itself on my 
idol with eyes of bright sapphires stood 
in our little Japanese room, and we two, 
Rumelin and I, were two pale victims of 
his. 

Of course it was entirely untrue, that 
fantastic dream of mine. Mr. Voorick 
was so good-natured and soft-hearted: 
only the color of his skin reminded m« 
And, after all, he, too, was a 
victim in that silly love-affair! All this 
I said to myself as I poured his third cup 
of coffee. 

But I was in despair! Ever since the 
night of those kisses in the tower I had 
felt nothing but despair. I could not 
understand how Rumelin could be so 
friendly with that bronze Holland mer- 
chant who separated us! 

Oh, men are so strange! The mysteri- 
ousness of woman is a common saying, 
but how much deeper is the mystery of 
man! Women like to be misunderstood; 
it gives to them a touch of the romantic. 
The admirer of a charming woman will 
tell her with an easy heart, “Oh, you 
‘ mystery!’ just to flatter her. 
Only in very rare cases are men afraid of 
“the woman - sphinx.” But we women 
ways afraid of misunderstanding 
their way, if we are really in love! We 
conceal it with a smile and say, “Oh, I 
know you through and through!” We 
are like children lost in the forest - they 
the darkness to hide their fear. 


of brass. 


ire a 


are al 


y in 


sing WW 

And I did not understand Rumelin 
that day. I did not understand my 
husband, either. Was he so entirely 


ee 
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nd and stupid not to see our pale embrace just a little longer than was 
es and the painful expression in our necessary and my husband noticed it 
ful eyes! Impossible! That wise His blue eyes darkened with sudden 
enturer-merchant, who could fool rage I saw him face to face and shud 
f the big international firms, would dered. He pushed his friend with such 


his own weak wife 
My movements 


t be deceived by 
vas nota capable liar. 
d glances and my 
love for Rumelin. 
But Mr. Voorick smiled unceasingly. 
planned a nice trip to the cave of the 
ragon, the old cave in Enoshimo. It 
not far from Yokohama; we 
back before sunset. 


silence confessed 


would 


He was so eagel 


go that I could not refuse ~ 

Lhe little rocky island was connected 

h the shore by a long and trem- 
wood n bridge. | he re WaS a large 

cession of Japanese people making 


ir way to the cave. [he men in thei 
1i-European dresses looked funny and 
eligious in spite ot the sacred candles 
thei But the women, with 
ir always-uncovered heads and mod- 
tly smiling little faces, reminded me of 
se ancient maids who had been sacri- 
ced to the dragon. Thei 
same 1n those olden times, and they 


hands. 


robes were 


the same smiles of eternal patience 
their small, narrow lips. 

The children in their bright kimonos, 

he living flowers of Japan,” ran joy- 

sly along the trembling bridge, throw- 
blades of grass into the calm green 
ter. But on the edge of the island they 
ame serious and frightened as they 
ked at the which was once 

e home of the mighty dragon. 

| was a little frightened, too, when | 
ntered the dark of the dragon. 
lhe damp, narrow steps, the innumer- 
ible wax candles, the underground brook 

hich glided like a snake before us—all 

as mysterious and strange. 

| heard the low murmur of 
People were praying to the kind Good- 
ness who defeated the dragon. I saw the 
strange images of her, the woman, with 
long, crooked eyes and reptiles under her 
feet. I felt happy. Such unknown and 
exotic places always thrilled me. 

But suddenly my romantic feeling was 
disturbed very rudely. I missed my 
footing on the slippery step and would 
| fallen if Rumelin had not caught 
me 1n his arms. 

He held me in his warm and trembling 


far rock 


Cave 


vi ICE S. 


lave 


strength that Rumelin fell into the dark, 
cold brook. 

\ moment later Mr. Voorick regained 
his self-possession. He helped my lover 
to get up. 

“T beg your pardon! I am such a bear 
sometimes. It 1s difheult to move cau 
tiously in such a narrow space. Forgive 


my awkwardness. I am so sorry! Did 
you hurt yourself?’ 

“Oh, it is all mght, my friend!” an 
swered Rumelin, in a_ tense voice. 


One would think 


“Don’t make excuses. 
that you had done it on purpose.’ 

He laughed an insincere laugh and 
the echo of it in the the dragon’s 
dwelling, sounded dev ilish. 


Cave, 


BEFORE THE GOLDEN EYES OF DAIBUTSI 
We started back in silence. It was 
nearly sunset. The island was covered 


with mist. Mr. Voorick held my hand 
tightly,as though it were a purse with im- 
portant bills which he was afraid to lose. 

Rumelin looked ext.emely pale and 
distressed. I pitied them both, but 
through my pity I felt a wicked joy. | 


was proud that they loved me_ so 
strongly. 

When we reached Kamakura, the 
small village famous for the statue of 


Great Daibutsu, my husband said, 
gently: 

“| think you must betired, Leesa. Let 
us stay in the hotel at Kamakura. We 
could scarcely return before the sunset.” 

We came to that large building in 
European style, which seemed so cold 
and strange after the cozy Japanese 
houses, and the two friends, my lover 
and my husband, left me alone. 

“We just want to smoke our ciga 
rettes in the fresh air, dea We will 
return after a moment.” 

My husband kissed my hand, more 
devotedly than ever. Or perhaps it only 
seemed so to me? Rumelin bowed 
slightly. ‘‘The silly national custom of 
saying good-by every time people part 
even for a few minutes,” thought |, 


smiling. 
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\fter we parted I washed my hands, 
spotted with red mud from the dragon's 
and when I looked at the reddened 

which dripped from my _ cold 


Cave, 
water 
hands 
blood wiped away by 
unforgettable day 
“T hate you,’ and he 
humbly, with the words which somehow 

vunded like a declaration of love, “* You 
hurt your hand.” 

[ was so sinfully glad that they were 
both mad about me! | 
with them, look at them again, 
JOY the feeling of my strength. 
over my head the bright Japaness 
given to me by Rumelin, and went out. 

W hen | reache d the garde n, 
dusk all around, the purple, 
so characteristic of the early spring in 
Japan. I never supposed then that |] 
saw it for the last time. 

The air was and filled with the 
faint perfume of the flowers which sur- 
rounded the idol of 
artistically of brass. His golden 
each many inches long, lo oke d 
dreamily into my soul. He has 
seemed to look straight into one’ 
that beautiful Great Daibutsu, with his 
huge body in which 1S concealed the 
little temple. 

| loved the temple inside 
the statue itself. I wanted to enter it 
for a moment before I found my lovers. 

‘‘Let them miss me a little longer,” 
[ thought. 

But when I| approached the little dark 
door which leads into the entrails of the 
Japanese god I he ard eave! talking and 
recognized the voice of my husband: 

“T knew it long ago. . . . She 1s too 
—_ and I am no mate for her. When 
we are together we look like the nightin- 
g ie sal the turtle. And be sides ses , 

Rumelin interrupted him. ‘‘ My deat 
friend, | ! | tried honestly 


Rumelin on that 
when I said to him, 


answe red, 


wanted to be 
and en- 
| put on 
scart 
tie re Was 


damp dusk 


cool 
large Daibutsu, so 
made 
eves, 
at ays 


soul, 


as mu h as 


am so guilty! 
to avoid your beautiful wife, but 

My heart stopped for a 
Then | felt such keen pa 
for him just “‘the 


moment. 
in init! | 
beautiful wife of his 
friend,” the property of his friend, whom 
he must not touch. Oh, and I had 
thought that I was his life! 

The conversation continued, but I 
was not able to listen to any more of it 
attentively, although it concerned me so 


Was 


| recalled suddenly the drops of 
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closely. These two men were decidi! 
my future. With the self-assurance 

men they tossed me from one to tl 
other as if | were a flower, or a favorit 


The comparisons which cam 
to my mind then drove me nearly mad! 
I tried to listen to their talk calmly 
but that impossible. My ow: 
thoughts sounded louder than the word 
of the two friends. Oh, 

generous words! 
“T am away 


dog OF s+ 


Was 
they were suc] 


so much,” said my hus 


band, persuasively, “‘and she iss 
lonely. [ can enjoy my family life so 
seldbm. aes [ Was an old ass when | 
bound that girl to me! It was as silly 
as it would be for a sailor in the Asiati 


fleet to rent a luxurious flat in Paris!” 

In spite of my unhappiness I could 
not he ‘ smiling at that wild comparison 
Poor Leesa was only a luxury for that 
Holland speculator! And she thought 
she was his life! 

“You must not leave her,” 
voice of my beloved. ‘She is too beau 
tiful for me. And if those secret-servic 
dogs catch me I shall be hanged and Sh« 
would be alone and unhappy. You 
must not leave her!” 

‘But you cannot live without her. 

Did you not confess just now that 
you wanted to kill yourself?’ 

‘You misunderstood me, my friend,’ 
answered Rumelin, in the clear and 
hearty voice. “I wished to die becaus 
| betrayed our friendship.” 

[ did not listen any more. Slowly, with 
an empty heart, | moved from that 
fatal bronze door where | had overheard 
my fate. I approached the front of the 
again. I stood before the golden 


I heard the 


Statue 


eyes of Daibutsu, hardly visible in the 
darkness, and bemoaned softly to the 
kind, foreign god: 

‘They don’t love me! Almighty, 


neither of them loves me really 

\ frreat heartache, a physical one, 
seized me. I could scarcely breathe 
Suddenly I heard in my ears the high 
tenor of that vagabond singer who sang 
the ballad about Stenka Razin on my 
way across Siberia: 

In the green waves of Volga 


Stenka throws his princess!” 


And then I fainted. 
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AOR ESOLE ESTERDAY there was 








ies Se gS ; . . 
pe = “4! a light snowfall of three 
4 7 tT be . . 
eS{| inches, covering the old 

iN e : 

; {| snow, which was packed 
NC to a crust, and the bare 
ey) 


» 
= gag o patches exposed by the 
[CRONE AS ORs) recent thaw. To-day 
[ went out to the swamp woods to see 
how my rabbit was faring, knowing 
that I could track him easily in this 
telltale new powder. I have kept a desul- 
tory eye on him for two months, since | 
discovered his winter 
lair under an old pine 
stump on the edge of 
the swamp, and his 
playground close by, 
beneath a tent of 
swamp shrubbery, 
bent over by the 
weight of snow to form 
a kind of arched wick- 
er roof. Cottontail 
rabbits have been 
scarce this winter, far 
less numerous than for 
several years, and this 
chap, living within 
two hundred feet of 
the road, interested 
me more than he ordi- 
narily would have 
done. 

When I reached his 
playground today, 
the new snow was so 
covered with his 
tracks that it looked 
like an aeroplane pho- 
tograph of a white No 
Man’s Land pock- 
marked with shell- 
holes. Not only under 
the bushes, but in an 
open space outside, wires 
ten feet across, he had VIM» 
hopped or danced 
round and about. But 
his former lair was A VARYING 
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PRICHARD 


That Gnaw 
EATON 


deserted Nature had evicted him. It 
had been the neatest little winter quar- 
a hole six inches in 
diameter, leading beneath a root and in 
under the heart of the old stump, the 
entrance half-hidden by the drooping, 
snow-laden branches of a young hem- 
lock that had sprouted in the rotten 
wood. But the recent thaw had raised 
the water-level of the swamp, and now 
the hole was filled, solid with ice. Curi- 
ous to see what he had done about it, | 


ters you ever saw 





HARE UNDER HIS SNOW-LADEN, FAIRY ROOF 








THE COTTON-TAIL RABBIT BENEATH 


picked up the single track leading away 
from the playground (his dance last 
night had quite evidently been a solo), 
and followed it. I could also discover, 
thought I, what he had eaten since last 
evening, when the snow stopped fall- 
ing. 

This track led me directly toward a 
slight rise of forest ground, well above 
swamp-level. Mr. Rabbit had nosed 
about a bit, like a dog, especially run- 
ning in under every small hemlock 
which roofed the snow with its low 








A TENT OF SWAMP SHRUBBERY 


branches, and there squatting down. 
But nowhere could I find a trace that he 
had so much as nibbled a shoot. Even 
back in his playground not a twig of the 
shrubbery was nibbled. After a short 
distance the tracks led to another 
stump, less picturesque than the first, 
but better drained, and here was a sim- 
ilar hole. Tracks led both in and out, 
and grayish hairs were adhering to the 
root under which he had to squeeze to 
enter. I poked into the hole, but could 
not reach the end, as it speedily took 
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So | 
selected the 
outgoing tracks at ran- 
dom, and_ followed 
that. 

It led off the high 
ground to the swamp 
ice again, and sudden- 
ly there was another 


a sharp curve. 
one ot 


track beside it: or, 
rather, on it the 
track ot a fox. As 


neither the rabbit’s 
step nor the fox’s had 
lengthened into a leap, 
it was plain that the 
fox had come later. | 
hurried on, intent to 
see, if I could, W hether 
the fox had caught his 
prey. After a few hun- 
dred yards, the rabbit 
had 
where there were nu- 
merous swamp-maple 
seedlings, from a foot 
to six feet high, and 


reache d a spt Tt 


he re he had fed, his 
sharp teeth cutting off 
the te nde r shoots as 


cleanly as a pruning- 
knife. Not only had 
he eaten several shoots 
the preceding night, 
but many of the larger 
seedlings showed the 
feedings a 
vear old, oreven more, TH! 
some trees having had 
to renew their leader from a lateral 
branch. Either this rabbit or his parents 
had long used this spot as a feeding- 
ground. The cottontail had eaten not 
more than five shoots for his meal, so 
far as I could see, each about the size 
of a fat match, and probably from 
six to fourteen inches long. But he had 
hopped about a good deal in the process, 
and made several excursions into the 
surrounding swamp. Perhaps as a re- 
sult of all these tracks the fox had given 
up the scent and gone off after an easier 
trail. At any rate, he had gone off and 
my friend had escaped him for one more 
night. 

It is a curious fact about rabbits that 
they are sometimes plentiful for several 


scars of 
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» QUARRELSOME RED SQUIRREI 


seasons, and then, quite suddenly, great- 
ly diminish in number. Some observers 
declare this due to an epidemic, and one 
game warden whom I know maintains 
that the epidemic occurs at seven-year 
intervals. But the evidence for any such 
sweeping statement is scanty and in- 
conclusive. During the bitter winter 
of 1917-18, for example, the presence of 
unusual numbers of goshawks in New 
England was explained by the scarcity 
of rabbits farther north. It seems difh- 
cult to believe that an epidemic could, 
in one extend from southern 
Massachusetts to Labrador. On the 
other hand, a winter by no 
means necessarily implies a dearth of 
rabbits. During one of the severest 


season, 


severe 
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winters of the st decade, when the 


pa 
snow lay three feet deep from December 
13th till late March, | found not only 
the well-beaten highroads and side- 


paths of innumerable cottontails in out 


woods, but the tracks of snow-shoe 
rabbits, or varying hares, were also not 
infrequent. When spring finally came 
the bushes and small trees were often 


ringed five or six feet above the ground, 
all the bark being eaten off. The 
Stant passage of the rabbits ove! their 
trails ke pt the snow pac ked SO that the V 
were ele vated we I] the ground, 
and by standing on their hind legs they 
could feed high. he effect was quite 


con- 


above 


odd when the snow was gone. 





A CHIPMUNK WAITING EXPECTANTLY FOR 
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Old hunters tell me that hereabouts 
in Berkshire, thirty or forty years ago, 
cottontail rabbits were few in number. 
\ rabbit-hunt meant the chase of the 
varying hare, so called because his win- 
tel white, or often called 
the snow-shoe rabbit because of the odd, 
elongated print of his big hind feet. The 
varying hare is much larger than the 
cottontail, and, like his smaller cousin, 
subsists on a strictly vegetable diet, in- 
cluding bark and twigs, so that starva- 
tion is practically impossible. Just why 
he is so rapidly disappearing and the 
cottontail so rapidly more than taking 
his place is a mystery. Neither species 
can offer any real resistance to their foes 
—the great horned 
owls, the foxes, wild- 
cats, hawks, and wea- 
sels, not to mention 
dogs and men. Speed 
is theit only recourse, 
once they are discov- 
ered. In winter the 
varying hare escapes 
detection by his white 
coat, if there 1s snow 
on the ground. The 
cottontail, on the oth- 
er hand, plays dead 
in the face of danger 
almost as successfully. 
I have known a rabbit 
in my garden to sit 
motionless between 
two frost - browned 
cauliflower-plants till 
the dogs were within 
two feet of him, and 
neither the dogs nor I 
noticed him till he 
jumped. The cotton- 
tail has one habit to 
his advantage, he bur- 


coat 1s snow 


rows in winter (al- 
ways by himself, so 
far as I have ob- 
served), while the 
snow-shoe lives the 


year ’round under no 
better roof than a low 
evergreen limb or tan- 
gle of briers. The cot- 
tontails take a 
little longer and better 
care of their numerous 


also, 


BREAKFAST 
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| have seen a 


young. 
mother cottontail, af- KING 


WALTER 


ter her nest in the Stoné 
grass was discovered, 
take all five 
one by one, in_ her 
mouth, and hop with 
them hundred 
vards away into a safe 
thicket. Observe rs 
agree that the varying 
hare never carries any- 
thing in its mouth. 
But, for all that, 
the odds against the 
larger species do not 
seem so great as to 
account for the fact 
that our Colonial an- 
cestors, when they 
spoke of rabbit or 
hare, meant the big 
fellow, and most of us 
to-day, when we spe ak 
of rabbit, mean the 
cottontail. Indeed, 
readers of this 


babies, 


two 


many 
paper have probably 
never seen a varying 


hare, in his pure white 
coat, crouched be- 
neath his snow-laden, 
fairy r of of evergreen 
boughs, his ears erect 
and listening for the 
danger signal. They 
have missed, however, 
one of the prettiest 
sights in nature. To- 
day, in the western Massachusetts hills, 
we annually kill more wildcats than snow- 
shoe rabbits. My own belief is that 
temperament rather than habit is the 
explanation. We are prone to under- 
estimate the part temperament plays in 
the life of animals, in spite of our long 
acquaintance with dogs. The cottontail 
does not mind civilization. Mind it? 
He likes it! Believe me, for I know. I 
have seen all my raspberry shoots cut 
off at snow-line and my young apple- 
trees girdled by a rabbit which lived 
under the veranda of an unoccupied 
cottage on the place in winter, and in 
the grass behind the garden in summer. 
After the summer came, however, he 
never molested the garden. I have seen 
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LARGEST 


AND LAZIEST OF COMMON RODENTS 


him hop between two rows of young 
lettuce to eat clover on the lawn. On 
or near almost every place along that 
village street a cottontail lived, despite 
the dogs. But the varying hare is a 
creature of the deep woods, the wild 
pastures. With us, he is invariably 
shot, if shot at all, well up the moun- 
tains and far from any house or fre- 
quented clearing. Something in his 
make-up prevented him from taking 
kindly to the advent of ax and plow, 
and he appears to me to have shrunk 
just as our area of primeval forest has 
shrunk. He has paid the penalty for 
not being temperamentally adaptable. 

Until recent years, all books about 
mammals gave the range of the jack. 
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THE SHORT-TAILED, BURROWING 
CORN AND OTHER GRAIN IN THE 


rabbit as “‘the eastern edge of the great 
pl. ins, west to the Pacific coast.” Alas! 
if they could only so give it still! But 
some unspeakable person in New York 
state, for whom no punishment is too 
severe, brought seve ral of the breed from 
the West and turned them loose on an 
unsuspecting community. Nature did 
the rest, for they are nothing if not pro- 
lific. Now they dance in the moonlight 
on my new farm, and make their mid- 
night supper of precious apple-tree bark. 
In a few years more the greyhound will 
be the most popular dog in western 
Connecticut and Massachusetts and the 
adjoining area of New York, for nothing 
but a greyhound can catch a jack. 


’"S MONTHLY 
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My farm is at the 
foot of the eastern 
slope of the long 


Mount Everett range 
which divides Massa- 
chusetts from New 
York in the south- 
western corner of the 
former state. During 
the past winter I have 
been living in the vil- 
lage, three miles to the 
east, across the plains, 
for my farm-house is 
not yet completed; 
consequently I have 
not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to study the 
jack-rabbits intimate- 
ly. Even more than 
our common cotton- 
tails, they feed at 
night. But certain 
characteristics have 
already become plain- 
ly evident. In the 
first place, they have, 
as yet, advanced east- 
ward from the foot of 
the mountain hardly 
half a mile. Coming 
from New York state 
through a gap in the 
range to the north, 
they have followed the 
north and south high- 
road at the foot of the 
EAT rampart, almost in a 
beaten track, feeding 
in the orchards along 
this ro% id. The extraordinary reach they 
have in eating is well illustrated on a 
pear-tree in my orchard. There was 
never more than a foot of snow around 
this tree, as it stands in a windy ae 
yet the jacks have eaten bark and : 

sucker shoot exactly six feet two a 
above ground-level. That means at least 
five feet from snow-level. As the jack’s 
body is but twenty-five inches long, it 
gives you some idea of the length of its 
hind legs. Near by, a large limb broke 
from a roadside apple-tree and fell in 
such a way that the branches froze into 
the snow and some ten or twelve feet of 
snow and some ten or twelve feet of 
naked limb thrust up into the air in an 
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arch well above snow-line. Every scrap 
f bark has been eaten from this limb 
which is six inches in diameter). To- 
day it is as white as if peeled with a 
draw-shave. Fortunately, I had left a 
big pile of brush in my orchard, after the 
late autumn pruning, and this enabled 
the rabbits to secure terminal buds and 
tender shoots. As a result, they have 
left my trees pretty much alone and 
made a packed snow path all around 


this brush-heap. This is a_ useful 
tip for orchardists in the jack-rabbit 
region. Some brush treated with 


strychnine ought to prove an effective 
poison. 

But one of the most interesting char- 
acteristics of the jack-rabbit, his group 
dancing, I have not yet had a chance to 
observe. I am looking 
forward next winter to 
long vigils behind the 
glass windows of my 
sleeping-porch, with a 
brush-pile beneath 
them as a bait. One 
of our naturalists has 
lost much sleep this 
past tramping 
the moonlit snow for a 
sight the rabbits, 
but without reward. 
On the other hand, 
quite by accident, a 
man not particularly 
interested in the sub- 
ject came upon three 
of the big fellow s,ina 
moonlit glade amid 
birches, dancing 


season 


of 


gray 

\ igorously upon their 
long hind legs. He 
said it was one of the 
strangest and most 


comical sights he ever 
beheld. 

he whole subject 
of animal dancing is 
obscure. We know 
that certain birds 
the bird of paradise, 
for example, and the 
ocellated argus pheas- 


ant of the Malay Pe- 

ninsula — have elabc 3 pe 
rate dances in mating- 

season, the male doing IN 
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Other male birds, including 
our ruffed grouse, through 

struts that have an obvious 
logical connection with the 
dances of primitive peoples. On the 
other hand, the winter tracks 
plainly show that rabbits and deer-mice 
dance, frisk about, before mating- 
time, and sometimes when quite alone. 
My swamp cottontail, for instance, this 
past winter, used the same little ten- 
foot clearing again and again, covering 
it with his tracks, and always by him- 
self, so far as I could discover. It cer- 
tainly points to the great antiquity of 
dancing, which was probably developed 
before man was. Dancing was one of 


the dancing. 


go steps 
bio- 


mating- 


or 


Snow 


or 


the instincts with which man was born. 
It is sometimes hard to think of the 
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} 
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10 doubt unintentionally, by 


}) 


Norway 


ther ground-squirrels, 


+ 


et the re 
nas ever seen one. 
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a rodent, unless you find one 


bbit 
uur young apple-trees ringed by him 


as 


by 


1S, 


ve snow-line, and ringed the 
ld-mice at ground-level! He in 
a sort of link between the rodents 

| a different genus, for behind his two 
ree, gnawing teeth he still has two 
aller ones, useless now since he 
t eat flesh, and, unlike the rodents, 
forelegs will not turn inward, 

the for hands, a 
or squirrel does. He employs 
m only abortively when reaching up 
nibble, and has to stand on a carrot 
hold it firm. Yet he is a rodent, be- 
ging to the great family which in- 
ides squirrels, rats, mice, porcupines, 
wodchucks, gophers, chipmunks, and 
rmophiles. It is a hardy family, on 
whole, so adaptable and prolific that 
rats and mice alone are said to com- 
e 25 percent. of allourmammals. It 
family, too, which hardly deserves its 
| repute, though its gnawing habits are 
ften trying. What has really made the 
rd rodent repellent is the representa- 
ve place taken in our thoughts by the 
rat and the common house 
(both introduced into America, 
the early 


does 


SO he 


not use paws as 


use 


use 


ttlers). A woman who squeals at a 
use and has a genuine horror of a rat 


ill feed squirrels by the hour in the 
irk. Yet all three are rodents, and if 
| squirrels once get into a house by 
1wing a hole under the roof, they can 
far more of a pest than mice or rats, 
1 they make least ten times 
ch noise. 
lhe squirrels an interesting and 
nerous family, from the familiar, 
g fearless, quarrelsome red of 
ir Eastern woods and the big gray which 
ww largely flourishes only in protected 
gions, taking kindly to parks and col- 
campuses, to the chipmunks and 
with their ex- 
nsive underground burrows and semi- 
bernating habits. Then, too, there 
flying-squirrels which are so exclu- 
vely nocturnal in habit that dozens of 
m may live in the familiar 
ithout the ordinary pe rson being aware 
it. Our mountain-side is full of them, 
i boy in town who 
1 ie red squirrels can 
For seven years | lived 


~~ 
No 


as 
ire 


yressive, 


are 


woods 


is scarcely 


a great pest. 
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with a stand of pines 
sleeping-porch, and, just beyond, several 
fine apple-trees. The red squirrels 
nested far up in the pines, in two holes, 
and also in a crotch where they had 
erected a house of twigs and needles. 
They robbed robins’ both eating 
eggs and killing young birds, amid a 
tremendous uproar on the part of the 
parent birds. They invaded the apple- 
trees before the fruit was quite ripe, 
nipped off apples, which fell to the 
ground, and then ran down to pick them 
up and carry them off, sometimes a 
ing extraordinary strength in lifting a 
apple which would be, for a man, a 
equivalent of a barrel of apples, and 
racing up a pine-tree with it. They rose 
very paw & and began to chatter at day- 
break. They got into the house and 
rolled nuts over the attic floor. One 
even got on the sleeping-porch while my 
wife and I were still sleeping and ate 
seven large holes in a Navajo blanket. 
However, he paid for that with his life! 
The red squirrel is a hard worker, and 
even his robbery is a part of his normal 
and ceaseless activities in securing 
storing food. 

Much of this food, especially in the 
woods, is not stored in any of his holes 
(for the woodland red squirrel almost 
always has at least two holes—one on 
the ground under a root or stump, one 
up a tree—and he may have a twig 
nest besides). He will collect nuts, pine 
and hemlock cones, seeds, and the like, 
in many places, sometimes. merely 
cacheing the collection under a_ few 
needles or leaves on the ground. One of 
his most remarkable traits is his unerring 
instinct for finding, a month, two 
months, even five months later, these 
stores through two feet or more of snow. 
Again and again in the woods I have 
seen squirrel tracks on the snow, with 
no sign of digging, and then, suddenly, 
a hole right down to the ground. Near 
by will be the signs of his feeding 
around some stump, where he has sat to 
shred his cone for the toothsome seeds. 
{ do not think that a red squirrel ranges 
very far—relatively, that 1s. He comes 
to know every foot of ground and, what 
is even more important, every foot of 
branch and trunk and twig, in his sec- 
tion of woods, and he has an excellent 


overhanging my 


nests, 


or 
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memory. He knows, for instance, just 
what slender lateral branch will lead him 
to a safe leap into the next tree, and the 


qui kest ac rial route to a hole. He has 
regular arboreal highways and _ cross- 
alleys, and it takes a lively hawk to 


He is strong, active, intel- 
ligent, somewhat unscrupulous, but tire- 
less in industry, and he takes thought 
for the morrow. ‘hat is sufhcient to 
explain his universal survival, while his 
less active and less provident gray cous- 
in has diminished in numbers. 

His more distant cousin, the ground- 
squirrel (including the gay little chip- 
munk), has also maintained himself. In- 
deed, anybody who has ever camped in 
one of the timber-line parks in the 
Rocky Mountains knows that in such 
spots the ground-squirrel is the most 
prominent thing in the landscape. In 
spite of foes, from the hawks, foxes, 
mink, and weasels of the East to the 
grizzly bears of the West (who frequent- 


catch him. 


ly dig out the ground-squirrels), these 
gregarious and cheerful little fellows 


manage to thrive. A striped chipmunk 
running on and under and over a gray 
New England stone wall, or a larger Co- 
lumbia River ground-squirrel in the high 
Rockies of Montana, sitting on his hind 


legs and pressing a startled peep out of 


his stomach with his front paws, is a 
pretty sight, which delights all sorts of 
people. The ground-squirrels live in 
burrows or tunnels well underground, 
frequently of great length. A chipmunk 
burrow will go straight down three feet, 
then run for half a hundred feet under 
the surface, with several nest chambers 
lined with leaves, and one or more back 
entrances. Here the winter food is 
stored, and the winter spent. ‘he most 
interesting feature of these tunnels, how- 
ever, 1s not their extent, but the fact 
that you never find any excavated earth 
at the mouths. A great quantity must 
be taken out, but it 1s all carried away 
by the squirrel in his (or her) cheek 
and either scattered on the 
grass or piled at some distance, under 
a bush. The animals do not intend to 
give away their entrance holes to the 
eye of an enemy any more than neces- 
Sary. This trait has doubtless aided 
them in their survival struggle. The 
useful cheek pouch has been a great 


pouches, 
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asset, not only for carrying food sto: 
but removing tellfale earth. 

Still another factor of their surv: 
has been their communal spirit, wh 
they share with those common aqu: 
rodents, the muskrats (called mushi 
by all Yankee small boys, I never k: 
why). lhe approach of danger t 
ground-squirrel colony, or a commun 
of chipmunks, is heralded by the alarn 
peeps and squeaks of the first anin 
to spy it, and the cry is taken up 
down the line. I have entered a Rox 
Mountain meadow and heard the litt 
shrill, warning cheep-cheep go across t 
grass and nodding chalice cups lik« 
spreading fire, while whisk, whisk, whi 
down into their holes scurried the gre 
ish-gray bodies, to poke black, curio 
eyes out again a few munutes lat 
In the same way I have seen a man w! 
could imitate a big horned owl hoot 
the edge of a pond at night, and hea 
the thwacks of muskrat tails on t 
water go receding up the edge, like t! 
alarm-beat of policemen’s clubs on t| 
curb, and the splash of the rats as the 
dived to safety. 

Yet the woodchuck, that largest a1 
laziest of common rodents, makes | 
effort to conceal his burrow, and, lik 
the grasshopper, lays up nothing for t! 
winter. No, that isn’t true. He la 
up fat. Perhaps his laziness, his ind 
lent if watchful hours of sunning on t! 
pasture rocks, his easy feeding on tend: 
grasses, clovers, and, when possible, su: 
culent farm vegetables and crops, sho 
the shrewdest sense. He is thus enabl: 
to sleep the winter through without eat 
ing. Certainly he has survived. It 
not true, as some assert, that his sle« 
is unbroken during the winter, fi 
many times, before Candlemas Day, 
have found holes with a packed tra 
between the front and back entranc 
showing the ’chuck had been out mor 
than once for air. But I have nev 
found tracks leading away, or any sig! 
that the animal had looked for food. | 
proves, however, that his hibernation 1 
not always complete, even if muc 
nearer complete than that of the chip 
munk, who lays up a food-supply. 

On the same day that I followed m 
friend the rabbit last winter | 


upon the record of a nocturnal traged 


Cam 





ied 
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tn roadside. On one side of the road 
vire fence, with wooden posts, 
| the grass beneath had been cropped 
so that the snow made a clean 
et. For at least two hundred yards 
isel had gone along under the fence, 
ne post to the north, the next 
south, the next to the north, with 
rularity of a shuttle in a loom. 
vhy he did this I have no idea, 
he found it aided him in keeping 
to the slight protection the fence 
led. \fter following him 
tance, | saw a field-mouse, or meadow- 
track, which came across the 
The mouse was headed for the 
e where the weasel w alked, evidently 
n ling to pass beneath it. His tracks 
led abruptly six feet short of the 
The tracks of the weasel showed 
little hunter had 
le one spring and landed on the 
use, Chere was no sign of blood, but 
5 evident that the weasel had Car- 
1 off his prey, deserting the wire 
e and cutting across a corner of the 


some 


| hat savage 


ld to a hedgerow of tangled briers and 


] 
pling 


Ss. 
lhe poor field-mice have many foes 
ls, hawks, crows, cats, even foxes. | 
seen a barn cat which hunted much 
in old orchard bring 1n half a dozen 
laily from the long grass under the 
These short-tailed, bur- 
mice, which live in fields and 
remain abundant, however. 
probably do a great deal of dam- 


le-trees. 
l low S, 


in the aggregate, eating corn and 

er grain in the shocks, ringing the 
ler bark of young fruit trees under 
now, destroying bulbs in the ground, 

1 so on. Yet they have their good 
for they must consume a great 
intitv of They live 

ly in that small, fairy forest of the 
orass and’ the weeds, and even in 

iter they are often out of their bur- 
vs beneath, the snow, to shake down 
seeds from upstanding weed stalks. 

lhe snow has just melted from one of 
pasture slopes, a pasture which was 

not cropped last season, and the ground 
tl a matted tangle of dead 
iSs and weed stalks. Looking at it 
refully, I find that everywhere on the 
round are the fittle runways of the 
about an inch wide and ap- 


weed seeds. 
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parently the same height, to judge by 
those places where the animals had to 
cut them through matted grass instead 
of snow. When, a month ago, that 
pasture looked like a white Carpet ut- 
terly devoid of life, it was still inhabited. 
Under the snow the mice were moving 
about freely, in their long, branching 
tunnels. 

The white-footed mouse, also called 
wood-mouse and deer-mouse, belongs to 
the long-tailed division. He has a 
longer tail, longer legs, longer ears, and, 
like all the long-tailed native rats and 
mice, does not burrow. Indeed, in 
habits he more or less resembles the 
squirrel, making his nest in a_ hollow 
root or log, even in a hole some way up 
a tree, or an appropriated bird’s nest. 
He is the most attractive of all the large 
family of rats and mice. Especially in 
winter, the deer-mouse is a pretty fel- 
low, for then his fur is soft and long, 
snow white underneath, fawn color on 
top, and he has big, black, timid, friendly 
eyes, magnificent whiskers, and ears not 
unlike those of a Boston terrier before the 
shears have been applied. He lives large- 
ly on nuts, berries, seeds, and what meat 
scraps he can procure, and he stores 
food for the winter. The illustrator of 
this article can testify to the fact that 
the deer-mouse stores food, for once his 
player-piano refused to emit the strains 
of a Beethoven sonata, and upon investi- 
gation he discovered that two deer-mice 
had come into the house (which had 
been vacant for a few weeks), made a 
nest inside the piano, using the bellows 
fer material, and had stored therein, 
also. a peck of hulled chestnuts. I have 
also found hulled chestnuts in an old 
stump, with deer-mice tracks about. 

Were it not for the fact that these 
beautiful little creatures are almost en- 
tirely nocturnal and so not often seen 
by the average person, there would be 
far less popular prejudice against the 
whole breed of mice. They leap grace- 
fully with their long hind legs, their fur 
and color are beautiful, their big, timid 
eyes irresistibly appealing, their big ears 
and whiskers comic. If, in our winter 
walks in the woods, we could see them 
frisking about in the fairy forests of the 
weeds, or dancing in an open glade, as 
their tracks show they dance at night, 
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like the rabbits, the poets would have 
celebrated them, and their features 
vould be familiar to all Americans. But, 
alas! our poets do not haunt the frozen 
thickets of the forest when a midnight 
moon Is shining coldly down, and the 
beautiful little deer-mice lack their 
laureate. 

lhe muskrat and the beaver, the 
aquati rodents, correspond roughly to 
the cottontail and the snow-shoe rabbit, 
for the smaller, less attractive species 
has proved temperamentally adaptable 
to civilization, and builds his wintel 
nests in the river swales within a stone’s- 
throw of our villages, while the beaver 


disay pears before the march of man. Of 


course, a beaver colony demands a con- 
siderably larger body of water, with a 
higher water-level, and much more food. 
The beavers must have their adjoining 
stand of willow and aspen shoots, o1 
other succulent bark. But the fact re- 
mains that these most social of animals, 
with their highly developed communal 
activities, their engineering genius, their 
capacity for self-government and leader- 
ship, take unkindly to man and all his 
ways, and all trace that is left of them 
in great sections of America is in the 
open meadows by some forest brook 
that was once the site of a beaver pond. 
On the other hand, I can take you to 


twenty muskrat huts in the course of 


an afternoon’s stroll and, by making a 
hole in the sods and cattail stalks which 
compose the dome-like roof, show you 
the air-chamber above the winter water- 
line, and the passage down into the base- 
ment water-chamber, which, in turn, 
leads out under the water and ice to the 
feeding-grounds and the burrows in the 
banks. 

[ have often wondered why the musk- 
rats come out of their ponds or streams 
or swamps in winter and go a-wandering. 
They certainly can find little to eat 
above the snow. Yet I have met them 
occasionally a considerable distance from 
water, in full daylight. Perhaps they 
were seeking some other pond where 
there would be a fresh supply of flag 
roots. I well remember meeting one big 
fellow on our golf-course, walking in over 
two feet of snow. The dogs went for 
him, but got nipped on the noses, where- 
upon they withdrew a few feet, barking 


angrily. My companion stepped up 
poked the furry little fellow with 
snow-shoe, whereat the rat, wit! 
squeal of rage, made a spring right « 
the shoe and set his long, sharp t¢ 
through moccasin and two pairs 
woolen socks, into his tormentor’s | 
toe, where he hung fast as a bulld 
while the tormentor became the 
mented, and began to hop wildly on 
foot, kicking with the other. As si 
as I could stop laughing sufficienth 
pulled the rat off by the tail, and we 
him go, the dogs in full pursuit. 
made for the river, found a small h 
between the bank and the ice, and v: 
ished. Of course, man with his trap 
the great foe of the muskrat nowada 
The pelts are bringing undreamed 
oddone to-d:z vy, and if the present sc ale 
kept up, the muskrat can hardly 
vive without protection. Nothing 
survive the unrestrained greed of man 

The least attractive, as well as one 
the largest, of rodents, and the « 
whose gnawing capacity can be the m 
destructive, i is the porcupine. The px 
cupine, as everybody knows, is armor 
well against all enemies. His quil 
normally lying backward with the ha 
can be erected by muscular action of t] 
skin, and only the craftiest hunters c: 
get to his comparatively unprotect 
throat. Moreover, these sharp qul 
come out easily from his skin, but wit 
the utmost difficulty from the skin of a: 
animal they have penetrated, for th 
are pointed with tiny barbs. I ha 
seen a dog come down one of our mou 
tains with his face and chest stuck ful 
and he had to be killed to end h 
misery, for the quills had worked 1 

vard. Yet the porcupine is decreasin 
eo our Eastern woods. It has be 
several years since one was reported 
our county, for example. We still hay 
plentiful forests for them to feed 
(they laboriously climb trees and eat t! 
bark, twigs, and even foliage), thoug 
our supply of large hollow logs to ne 
in may be fewer. Yet the ’coons a1 
wildcats continue to flourish, and the 
are much more hunted than the porcu 
pine ever was. 

In the wilder parts of the country 
however—in the Miehigan woods, fi 
example, or the Rocky Mountains—por 
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nes are still numerous, and woeto the 
mpers who leave an ax-handle or sad- 
girth unprotected at night! Once, in 
lontana, we lost an ax-handle, a halter- 
pe, and the sleeve of a woolen sweater 
i single night. I was waked the next 
ning by the sound made by the 


k in killing the porcupiné with what 


le tt of the ax. Vhe Sé be asts will 
iw anvthing made the least saline by 
tact with perspiration. A Michigan 


iberman told me that an approved 
hod of revenge in his neck of the 
\ds was to sprinkle salt on the roof of 
ir enemy’s cabin, if possible the night 
ty; ; 
fore a rain! He said he had seen the 
yrcupines eat an entire roof, so treated, 
of holes in one night, to the great 
scomfort of the occupant of the cabin 


Having camped in_ porcupine-infested 


nber, | can readily believe it. Prob- 


ly nobody seriously regrets the dimin 
hing range of these rodents. They 
pear to serve no useful purpose, as 
eir feeding 1s almost entirely destruc- 
ve, even when it is confined to trees 


nd shrubs. 


We had a snow-storm last night, and 
ere are six inches of new snow on the 
uund. I have just been out across the 
ad, white river meadows. ‘There was 


o hint of spring in the air or 1n the pros- 
ect. The meadows were utterly de- 
erted and clothed with winter. ‘The 


ees were bare. Not a bird was visible. 


sut suddenly I came on a curious track 


the snow—a double track, the right 


nd left footprints two inches or more 


art, with the snow brushed by the 
between. A woodchuck! He had 
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seen his shadow on Candle mas Day ; and 
sO Was supposed to stay in for six weeks 
more. Well, it was forty davs. He was 
living up pretty well to the hallowed 
tradition! I followed him. One—two 
three times he had started digging, but 
each time evidently found the ground 
frozen too hard. From the third at 
tempt the tracks led around a litth 
slop: to the south side, and there, on the 
white snow, was a pile of fresh, yellov 
earth. Fifty feet away was another pile, 
even larger, and under it a mound 
evidently the earth dug out the year 
before. Be ween the se Two holes, quite 
apparently the two ends of his tunnel, 
was a third hole, with no fresh earth, 
and on the snow a yellowed track wher: 
he had passed back and forth with his 
muddy paws and soiled belly fur. As 
there were no tracks leading away ex 
cept on the circuit I had followed, it 
was plain he had been hibernating in 
this burrow, had come out to-day and 
tried the ground to see if he could start 
a new one, found he couldn’t, and re 
turned to his old quarters, which hi 
proceeded to renovate. It was a species 
of spring house-cleaning. 

Spring house-cleaning! I looked 
across the snowy meadows to the white 
walls of the mountains and felt th 
wind blowing from a chill, leaden east, 
with no hint of a sunset glow in the 
leaden west. Then | looked down at the 
pile of fresh earth below the woodchuck’s 
hole and hoped that the little optimist 
was atrue prophet. At any rate, he had 
enlivened my walk for me and sent m« 
home in better spirits. 
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NOVEL 


BY PHILIP CURTISS 
XVI no one heard anything except the pant- 
2B > aga UDGE TYLER, char- ing of the judge’s coach-dog under th 
| =o | acteristic enough and runabout. 
a4 “1 aristocratic enough, ina lhe mind in touch with the soil seem 
Vas new paneled - box run- to fall naturally into anecdote in prefe 
ie about, pulled up his ence to direct narration. 
lee) ssz7 | horse on the bridge and “They was a feller,’ explained the 





wt Sra paz d philosophically at 
Eksberger and Stiles, who were standing 
beiow on a mud-flat of clay and irregu- 
lar stones that once had been brook. At 
the clump of hoofs on the boards above 
him, Stiles looked up. 

‘Judge, the earth has opened and 
swallowed oul automobile Si 

The judge snufled in that not alto- 
gether pleasant way that he had. all 
mistrusted it might,” he said, calmly. 

In his hand Eksberger held a guide- 
bi 0k with splotches of dried clay on the 
black leather binding, and a-torn piece 
of top cover, the only relics which re- 


mained of the car, but, as the judge 


spoke, the lesser of the garage men came 
up and handed him a second fragment 
of canvas. Eksberger futilely tried to 
match them together, as if that would 
prove anything. The leading garage 
man was kicking morosely in the mud 
with the heel of his shoe 

‘| was coming up now to warn you 
explained the judge “They told me 
vour car had fell off this bridge, and, 
thinks I, ‘If they don’t get that out 
pretty soon, they’re like not to get it out 
at all.’”’ 

Stiles looked at him 
“What is it? Quicksand?” 

Lhe judge chuckled “Would you be 


standing there if it was? 


uncertainly. 


Eksberger moved uneasil toward 
what had once bee n the bank 
“No,” said the judge, “it ain't quick- 


, 99 
Sand 


He paused abruptly and bec ame 
all attention. ‘‘Hark!’ he commanded. 


Even the garage men obeyed the com- 
mand and stood listening intently, but 


judge, “come through here fifty or sixty 
vears back with a large herd of cattk 
They used to do it in those days—dro 
vers they called ’em. Used to come fron 
"way up in York State—Canada, som 
of em. They’d be one or two men and 
They'd work thei 
way very slowly down through the coun 
try, letting the cattle graze by the road 
side, buying and selling as they 
Nights they used to turn ’em out into 
some farmer’s lot—eat a pile of grass in 
one night, too, a big drove o’ cattle 
would. Sometimes they would turn ’em 
into places they had special near the 
old taverns, and then they had to feed 
"em cornstalks. In those tavern yards 
the earth would be trampled down as 
much as two feet below the level of the 
ground around it. 

“Major Crater—your grandfather,” 
continued the judge, “‘was living here 
then, but he was away from home when 
this drover come along with his cattle— 
young stock mostly. Bugby, his name 
He had a brother that made a 
fortune selling clocks through the South 
before the war. I saw him some vears 
ago in Springfield, but this Bugby | 
never seen from that day to this. 

“Well, seems that day he had drove 
his cattle farther than usual—all the 
way from Seymour, in fact. It was a 
dretful dry year and he couldn’t find no 
water. So when night come and he see 
this meadow with a nice brook running 
through it, he turned them critters in 
here without asking aye, yes, or no-+two 
hunderd and thirty-six head in all. 


; 
a couple o dogs. 


went. 


Was. 


Then he went up to Center for the night, 
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his Bugby did, thinking they was all 
sht; but when he come back in the 
ning, eight of his best steers was 
1e, seven black-and-white ones and 
brindle with a crooked horn. Gosh! 
vas the maddest man!” 

the memory of Bugby’s ire seemed 
pleasing to the judge's contemplation 
nd he paused for a period that promised 

be indefinite. 

“He was mad, eh?” prompted Eks- 
pergel 

Who?” asked the judge. “The 
drover? I should say. he was mad. He 

ok his whip and went up to Major 
Crater, surly as a buck maggot. Major 
Crater he’d come back then. 

“*Major,’ says Bugby, ‘I'd thank you 
to te Il me where them steers is.” 

‘What steers?’ says the major, know- 
ing all the time. 

‘Eight prime steers that was in your 
lot last might,’ says Bugby. ‘Seven 
black-and-white ones and one brindle 
with a crooked horn.’ 

“*Well, while we’re doing our thank- 

’ says the major, ‘I’d thank vou, sir, 
to tell me who ever give you leave to 


turn your condemned stock into my 
meadow, trampling all the second cut- 
ting ‘ 

‘And of course,” said the judge, ‘the 
had him there. He come right off his 
high horse, this Bugby did. _Hemmed 
and hawed and talked about meaning to 

but that was the kind of man the 
ld major was. 
*“*Now you look here, Mister Drover 
sugby,’ he Says, ‘them steers may be 
ght up in my barn, for all you'll ever 


know, but if you don't get the rest of 


them critters off my meadow just as fast 
the devil and Doctor Foster will let 
ou, you won't even have aS many as 
ou got now.’ 
“And that,” said the judge, as if it 
ere the whole point to the story, “‘was 
ill the satisfaction he ever got. A great 
nan for his rights the major was, and, 
so long as Bugby had trespassed, he 
was more than willing to let him go on 
thinking he had those cattle right in his 
barn. Course he knew where they was 
| the time.” 
“Where were they?’ 





a 


’ asked Eksberge r. 


£6 L. : ioe ta cea an 
Same place your car is,” replied the 
judge 


\ curious instinct for dialogue, thi 
heritage of both thes« men, i ksberge 
and Judge lyler, seemed to bridge all 
their natural differences and draw then 
together, to give them the art of han 
dling each other. ‘The one from his vast 
fund of folk-lore, the other from his years 
of training in the rapid fire of current 
drama, had acquired an infallible ear for 
the turn of a story. To get the most 
from this moment Eksberger did just 
the right thing. He said nothing and 
waited. The judge rewarded hislistener’s 
talent. 

“| alwavs understood,” he explained, 
“that it was almost exactly eight thou 
sand miles from here to a point in the 
outskirts of Sydney, Australia. Just 
how far your car has got at the moment 
and just where them steers air, I can’t 
rightly tell you except that they’re both 
some distance nearer to Sy dney than we 
be.” 

“That’s all very good,” replied Eks- 
berger, apparently now at liberty to 
talk, “‘but those steers weren’t worth 
ten thousand dollars, and my car is.” 

‘“That’s a pile o’ money,” replied the 
judge. The size of the pile apparently 
drove all the whimsy out of him and 
restored him to a business basis. ‘M1 
Eksberger,” he continued, in a purely 
matter-of-fact tone, “‘the truth of the 
matter is that your car has fell into the 
Eden copper-mine.”’ 

“Then there really is a copper-min 
there?’ asked Stiles, eagerly. 

The judge looked at him suddenly, as 
if, in the sympathetic dialogue with 
Eksberger, he had completely ‘forgotten 
his presence. 

““Copper-mine?”” he replied. ‘‘ Bless 
you, yes! That hill 0’ yourn is one mass 
of tunnels and under the 
ground. Otherwise, how would old 
Major Crater have known where them 
steers had gone!” 

Eksberger, sympathetic as he was for 
an anecdote, had also a sense of shrewd- 
ness unsated. “But look here, judge,” 
he demanded, “if that car fell in here, 
where is the hole?” 

Che judge shook his head. ‘“ You’ll 
have to ask some one more acquainted 
with such matters than me.”’ Again he 
paused, listening, and this time his face 
lighted with satisfaction. ‘‘ There!’ he 


passages 
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exclaimed. ‘Listen there! Do you heat 
running water?” 

Again all four of them listened, and 
this all of them heard what the 
judge directed, or said that they did. 

There!’ concluded the judge. ‘You 
walk up-stream about thirty or forty 
rod round the hill in them birches, and, 
‘less I’m mistaken, you'll find what’s 
of your brook.” 


time 


become 


The four stood uncertain, awaiting a 


leader, but it was apparently a rule of 
the judge’s rhetoric that, when no one 
asked or expected an explanation, one 
should be given freely. 

‘You ask me where is the hole?’ he 
volunteered. ‘‘Well, that’s something 
you'll have to ask of an engineer, but I 
can tell you this—that times has be’n 
when the earth caves in here and the 
water starts running in after it. What 
happens then I don’t know. I mistrust 
it gets to running and raising hullabaloo 
around in passages under the 
ground and the top thin, for 
every time that it happens the stream 
goes into the earth up there in that spot 
that it’s going in now and this spot hills 
up. hen when it takes a notion, or 
perhaps when the water gets higher, it 
quits going in there and begins to mind 


” 


those 
wears 


its business again on the surface. 

Over Eksberger’s face came that same 
half-credulous, half-doubting expression 
with which he had greeted Stiles’s ex- 
posé of his own apocryphal manuscript. 

“But, Judge,” he argued, “‘why didn’t 
somebody warn us of that when the 
car first fell in the brook?” 

The judge laughed. ‘‘ Not evervbody 
in this town is as old as I be, and even 
I didn’t know that you and young Pullar 
meant to blow it up like a powder-mill. 
If you hadn’t done that your automo- 
bile might have be’n here vet. The old 
creek has be’n behaving herself as long 
as most people living/now can remember. 
So far as I know, vour car is the first 
as has took the trip sence Bugby’s 
stec rs. 

There was small consolation in that 
honor for Eksberger. Irresolute, he be- 
gan the garage 
digging the dirt with his heel, but Stiles 
had a mind that groped farther back into 
history even than Bugby’s steers. The 
Revolutionary story came to his mind, 


MONTHLY 


man’s idiotic plan of 
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and the unavenged bride 
before him. 


Vistas opened 
It was typical that thes: 
appe aled to him more than the copper 


‘lL wonder what else you'd find in 
those underground tunnels if you dared 
to go dow n.”’ 

The judge snorted. ‘Young man, if 
you dared to go down those tunnels and 
you wore the right kind of glasses, you'd 
find about twenty-eight thousand dol 
lars of your ancestors’ hard-earned 
money and ten or twelve thousand of 
mine.” 

XVII 

“As a matter of fact, it was pounds, 
shillings, and pence that was sunk in 
that mine, mostly,” explained the judge, 
“but I figured it out once, and that was 
about what it come to—thirty to forty 
thousand dollars—cale’lating a pound 
sterling at four eighty-four.” 

It was not particularly to Eksberge r’s 
discredit that the denomination of the 
money failed to suggest to him the ap 
proximate date of the copper enterprise. 
The judge, indeed, took it for granted 
that it meant nothing to Stiles, and he 
explained painstakingly, as he was 
doubtless accustomed to doing for a dull 
and dispirited generation incurious as to 
its forebears. ‘‘Course we never had 
any dollars or such things until after the 
Revolution—nor for some time after. 
Forty thousand dollars then,” he added, 
*“meant a lot more than forty thousand 


dollars would now—two or three hun- 
derd thousand, if you figure it that 
way. 

““And every cent lost?” asked Eks- 


berger, quickly. 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know,”’ re- 
plied the judge. ‘They may have got 
something out of it. During the war, 
probably they did, but you can put this 
down for certain—more has gone into 
that hole than ever come out of it.” 

“Including my car,” suggested Eks- 
berge F< 

“And Bugby’s 
judge, without smiling. 

[he three men were sitting now on 
the unpainted piazza in carpet-back 
chairs, with crocheted antimacassars, 


added _ the 


9 
steers, 


which had been purloined from the old 
parlor and which looked singularly in 
appropriate for an outdoor life. The 
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tudge had had this satisfaction, that ex- 
ploration by Stiles, Eksberger, and the 
garage men had proved absolutely his 
theory regarding the brook. Around the 
point of the hill and among the scrub 
rowths the stream had been found 
wing merrily into a hole in the turf, 
th bubble S and eddie S positively crowd- 
one another for chances to fling 
themselves into the oritice, as if all agog 
for the novel fun. The judge had re- 
ceived their report with a certain grim 
pleasure, but had declined invitations to 
eo down and see for himself. He had 
n it before hfty or sixty years back, 
but, like his shipwreck near 
Singapore and his exit from Harvard 
College, once in a lifetime was enough 
for that sort of thing. He had, however, 
epted the invitation for the porch. 
men had left in 
[hey were mechanicians, it appeared, 
and not placer miners. 
“No,” said the judge, “‘it 


strange that more didn’t think 


be sure, 


disgust. 


ihe garage 


ain't so 
to te ll 


about that cdVe-in. [ suppose 
there’s one and another in town has 
heard the story, but those things get 


forgot 


The last work done in the mine 
vas in eighteen hunderd and eleven, so 
(ve always understood. They was some 
talk of starting it up again during the 
Civil War when they needed metal for 
making fire-boxes of railroad 
[hey used to make them of copper then, 
but they sent some one up to look it 
and they found the vein wasn’t 
V rth the working.” 


engines. 


over, 


The judge stopped abruptly and 
looked at Stiles suspiciously. Stilgs had, 
in fact, changed expression, but Re had 
never imagined that the judge had 
noted it. 

‘No,”’ said the judge, with a smile, 


“vou'd better not make any plans for 
taking a fortune out of that copper-mine. 
If they was money to be made out: of 
that we'd all be living in mansions now 
where the white birches is still growing.” 

Stiles smiled guiltily and the judge 
let him off. ‘“‘No,” he said, musingly, 
“mines is for miners and farms is for 
farmers, and them as don’t have to be 
either had best keep to something com- 
paratively cheap, like 
vain embellishments of 


race-horses or 


the flesh. It 


hain’t troubled me much, what with the 
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stock-market and all, but my father had 
all he could do to keep this town from 
ruining itself about once a year with 
dreams of taking a fortune out of that 
old mine.” 

The judge chuckled. ‘‘And, land o’ 
living! | don’t know but what he’d bet- 
ter have let ’em go at it, at that.” 

Che flight of reminiscence was once 
more in full swing, soaring over the 
whole field of history. 


“The Craters was West Injy mer- 
chants from Salem—not your branch, 
young man—another branch, but the 


money come to your family ’way back 
in colony days. They was already set- 
tled up here, owning nobody knows how 
much land, clear up to Spicer, so I’ve 
always heerd. Then come this idea of 


the copper-mine and people went crazy, 


I suppose, just as they do now. Some 
claim it was in seventeen seventy-one 
that they started to mine for it, but 
nobody knows, nobody knows. They 
got miners to come here, a dozen or 
more—men that understood about cop- 


per-mines, foreigners.” 

“From Wales?” suggested Stiles. 

“No,” said the judge, as if it were a 
commonplace, “‘they was Spaniards.” 

Stiles’s newspaper mind raced tp the 
point. Since the evening before, his 
literary instinct had not been able to 
reconcile that Bolivian bride with what 
he knew of New England. In what 
tangled web of tradition started by 
Viscayan miners had that myth origi- 
nated? 

‘They was some queer kind of Span- 
iards,” went on the “Other 
Spaniards, sailors and such, couldn't 
understand ’em.” 

“Basques?” said Stiles, quickly. 

“What's that?” asked the judge, 
sharply. 

“Basques?” repeated Stiles, eagerly. 

‘That may be it,”’ assented the judge. 
The term did not seem to strike his ear 
familiarly. ‘‘Some of ‘em lived and died 
here and left good Yankee descendants. 
Mis’ Fields, her family was one of ’em. 
Inchgerry, they was always called. 
What their name rightly ‘ 


judge. 


was | don’t 


know.”’ 
“The point is,” interrupted Eks- 
berger, impatiently, “the mine’s a 


, 


lemon.’ 
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turned slowly and 
oked at him. For once the dialogue 
expert had made a false move, and Stiles 
semblance in the way 
Pullar-—the previous 
had turned on him. It 
equally futile. Kksberget did not even 
suspect the breath of hostility, and the 
judge did not press his snub. The faint- 
est suggestion of a smile alone crept into 
the cobweb of lines around his shrewd 
old eyes. Fantastically Stiles wished 
that had been there to see it, and 
with that came the question, Where was 


The old judg: 


found a curious re 
the judge and Mrs 


evening Was 


Ry SC 


Rose? For a second, however, he could 


not ask it, although the mellow thread of 


narration was broken, and the 
knew that it was. 

“Yes,” he concluded, in a 
business-like summary, “‘that mine is 
chiefly noted as a first-class ruiner of 
family fortunes, like a suit in the courts. 
If they did make anything out of it 
during the Revolution, it wa’n’t much. 
lt petered out and then they started it 
up again and it petered out then.” 

had been killed so far 
1S he Was concerned, and Stiles kne W 
that he was free to shake himself and 
stand up and ask, “‘What’s become of 
Miss Fuller?” 

Kksberger looked around noncha- 
lantly as if he expected to find her on the 
plazZa. She seemed to come into his 
notice scarcely more even when she was 
present. ‘I don’t know,” he replied. 
**She’s somewhere about.” 

‘| thought she was down there with 


judge 


brief and 


Reminiscence 


vou,” said Stiles. He entered the house 
and found Mrs. Fields. She had a 
frying-pan in her hand, the bottom 


of which she was scraping with a piece 
of brown paper, and at sight of her 
Stiles thought suddenly of the judge’s 
new He was ready to ac- 
cord a sudden re spect to her fierce inde- 
pendence, now that he knew that in her 
veins flowed the blood of the most in- 
scrutable race in Europe, of the slayers 
of Roland, of Carmen’s José, and of 
those mountaineers who, by all tradi- 
tion, had rolled stones on Charlemagne’s 
army. There was a certain distinction 
in sharing defiance which had also been 
hurled at the Saracens. 

‘Mrs. Fields,” he began, and, to show 
the mind of the man, it seemed strange 


re velations. 
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at the moment that he should addr 
her in English. He felt that he oughr t 
be fishing around for a mutual patois 
“Mrs. Fields, have you seen Mi 
Fuller?” 

Mrs. Fields scrubbed noisily a mome1 
without replying. ‘“‘She’s gone,”’ 
answered, curtly. 

“¢ sone W here?” 

Mrs. Fields scrubbed some mor 
“She didn’t say. She took her hat ar 
left me two dollars.” 


XVII 

The air of a man bearing news from 
sick-room was rather on Stiles as h 
joined the judge and Kksberget on th 
piazza. They had found something t 
talk about during his absence, but 
couldn’t have been much, for it died o1 
at his approach. 

**Miss Fuller is gone,” said their host 
simply. 

For a moment Eksberger did not gras; 
it, then, as it came to him, he sat uy 
“What?” 

‘**Miss Fuller is gone.”’ 

By his guilty silence Eksberger atoned 
for all the excesses of his Turkish manne 
He was really upset. It took a cer 
tain boyish chagrin like that of the pres 
ent instant to make one believe that he 
really was fond of Rose. 

“She needn’t have done that,” h 
said. “‘I would have taken her back if 
she only had told me.”” He looked at 
his watch. ‘‘How did she go? By th 
train!” 

Stiles shrugged his shoulders, a most 
un-Stiles-like thing for him to do, and 
one which showed how much he was up- 
set, himself. Even the judge had ab- 
sorbed the gentle spirit of the moment. 
“They’s the nine-fifty-eight,”’ he volun- 
teered, “‘and after that they’s the 
twelve-six, and then they’s only the six- 
one from Felsted.” 

**'Twelve-six?”” asked Eksberger, tak- 
ing out his watch again, for of course he 
had not noticed in the least what the 
time had been whenhe had looked at it be- 
fore. It was half past twelve, as a mat- 
ter of fact, but he did not need to an- 
nounce it. His face told the story. 

“If you ar 
he suggested. 


The judge stood up. 
going up to Center—”’ 
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Eksberger were tacitly 


Stiles and 
epting his invitation, when a livery 


came rattling up the hill. It would 
ve been ludicrous, if it hadn’t been so 
lly nice, the childlike eagerness with 
+ both of them looked at it, hoping 
it was all a misunderstanding, that 
had come back to them. Instead, 
vas Baumgarten, smug and blue-sergy 
| giving a tip to the man who had 
iven him. 
“It’s Stuffy Baumgarten!’ exclaimed 
ksberger, but his moments of sublimity 
short. Disappointment in 
him, as in most primitive souls, very 
von reduced itself to a childish rage. 


ere very 


“What does he want now?” 
If there was belligerency in Eks- 
reger's attitude as Baumgarten saun- 
tered calmly up the gravel walk, it was 
wholly lost as Mrs. Pullar’s grand 
nner had been lost on Eksberger him- 
Nor was there the least surprise in 
henew-comer’smanner. **’Lo,Charlie!”’ 


he began, calmly. ‘‘How are you, Mr. 


| 


tiles? 
If Stiles did not always find himself 
ne with Eksberger, they were allies in 
this encounter, but he had some duties 
a host ‘Judge Tyler, Mr. Baum- 
rten.” 
Pleased to meet you, Judge,’ nodded 
imgarten, cordially. 
‘*Morning,”’ said the judge, tersely 
Gruff as it was, that was the only 
| greeting that Baumgarten had 
eceived, but it was all the same to 
m. He seated himself squarely in the 
iddle of the group and looked around 
the view spread before him—that 
million-dollar view. Having, on_ his 
previous visit, been kindly patronizing 
to the interior of Stiles’s house, he was 
Ww preparing to be patronizing to 
nature’s landscape. 


’ 


‘I see Rose has gone,” he began, 


aa 


« \ 


His casual use of the name probably 
grated on Stiles more than it did on 
Eksberger, but it irritated both of them 
sufficiently to keep either from replying 

“Saw her at the station,’ Baum- 
garten explained 

‘“Yes,”’ said Eksberger, quietly, “‘she 
had to get back.” 

‘They tell me you smashed up the 
car,” persisted Baumgarten. It was evi- 
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dently not so much a present intention 
as a permanent habit of his aggressive 
nature to touch, one after another, all 
the tactless facts concerning the person 
to whom he was talking. 

“Yes,” said Eksberger, coldly. Stiles 
expected at any moment to hear him 
break forth into violent vituperation, 
but, strangely, he seemed to be restrain- 
ing himself. 

Either of you hurt?” 

‘cc No.”’ - 

‘Be able to fix it, won’t you?” 

As the two were talking, a curious 
thing was happening, a thing so curious 
that Stiles was prompted to wonder 
whether it were real or whether he were 
merely imagining it. It seemed to be a 
fact that Eksberger was actually afraid 
of Baumgarten, at least decidedly un 
comfortable under his cross - examina- 
tion. Stiles had expected that, socially, 
Baumgarten would last just about three 
minutes in his over-lord’s presence. I[n- 
stead, little by little, Baumgarten was 
becoming the relentless schoolmaster 
and Eksberger the unhappy school-boy. 

‘*Be able to fix it, won’t you?” 

Eksberger had not been able to an- 
swer, and Baumgarten had repeated the 
question in a really sharper tone. Even 
that had not been resented 

“Hope so.”’ 

“Where is it?” 
garten. 

It was a long time before Eksbe reer 
replied. ‘Then he jerked his head in a 
way not dissimilar to that in which the 
garage man had done it. ** Brook.” 

Baumgarten made a motion to rise to 
his feet. ‘‘Let’s go have a look at it.” 

There was no doubt about it. The 
judge should have been a stage manager. 
He jumped up with a sudden chuckle. 
**Gentlemen, I’m going,’’ he said, and it 
was not until five seconds after this 
rustic intellect had done it that Stiles 
grasped the essence of that incompre- 
hensible dialogue to which he had just 
been listening—the utter hopelessness of 
trying to tell what really had happened 
to a man like Baumgarten. 

‘Whoa, boy!” called the judge to his 
horse, as he took the tie-line fromits neck, 
but one likes to imagine that he was still 
chuckling as he took the reins from the 
whip-stock and rattled over the top of the 


demanded Baum- 
. 
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hill, leay ing Eksbe rger and Stiles to face 
the new-comer alone. 

‘You didn't 
Eksberger, morosely. 

“| haven't been away at all,”’ replied 
Baumgarten, calmly. “At least, no 
farther than Felsted.”’ He irom 
his pocket a picture post-card, one done 
in colors, which put nature to 
shame. He handed it casually to Stiles, 
who read, “‘ First Methodist Church and 
> chic rs’ Monum«e nt, Felsted, Mass.” 

‘*How many of those do you suppose 
asked Baumgarten, 


Stay away long,”’ said 


took 


colors 


| put out a year?” 
m destly. 

Stiles tried to think of a figure which 
would be amazing but still leave the 
art-novelty king a margin to spring his 
happy surprise. “Fifty thousand?” he 
suggested. 

One million,” said Baumgarten, with 
a grin. 

When 
evidently played her part. 
Kirst Methodist Church?” he 
promptly. 

Baumgarten’s only answer was a look 
of contempt. He turned to Stiles as the 
man he had come to talk to. “I’ve 
done a little business since I’ve been up 
here.” He left what he would have 
called an elegant opening for Stiles to 
tell how he had put in his time, but 
Stiles non-committal as Eks 
berger, 4nd Eksberger had the air of a man 
with an engagement to commit a murder. 
That side of it was funny enough to 
Stiles, and, after all, what preference did 
he really owe to Eksbe rger? Both men, 
he felt subtly, were hghting for a chance 
to get him alone, and neither one, so 


Eksberger 
‘All of the 
asked, 


Rose was absent, 


WaS aS 


far as he could see, in his capacity of 


host, had any immediate prospect of it. 


He could hardly come out from the 


shoulder and tell Baumgarten to be off 


and about his business. He was _ not 
sure that he would if he could. Since 
that talk with Rose he had not looked 
at Baumgarten with quite the same eyes. 
In the meantime, the three of them were 
strolling about the lawn, round and 
round, a sort of endurance contest, all 
of them talking in monosyllables, no one 
of them daring to say what was on his 
mind, the three of them rotating around 
a vacuum. How Rose would have 


loved it, Rose, whose sudden departure 
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And all tl 
time Eksberger still had that uncomfo: 
able air, not at all the manner that on 
would have expected of him, judging b 


had caused the vacuum! 


his previous allusions to Baumgarte: 
Stiles, the cynic, began to wonder whethe 
he owed him money. The thing couldn 
go on forever. 

“Have you seen Pullar?”’ 
suddenly. 

Yes,’ said Baumgarten, gruffly, an 
Stiles knew that the news had bee: 
broken to him, the news about the 1 
turned check. And round and roun 
they kept on going. Eksberger finall: 
could stand it ho longer. 

“Say, what is this,” he 
merry-go-round ?”’ 

Without meaning to, probably, lh 
had forced Stiles’s hand, but there wa 
nothing else for Stiles to do. He looked 
at his watch. “Pretty near lunch- 
time,” he suggested. ‘“‘Will you stay, 
Mr. Baumgarten?” 

Baumgarten affected an attitude of 
“T had planned to pick up a 
bite in the village.”” Seeing that he had 
just sent his car to the station, two miles 
away, it was rather bald, but, at any 


Stiles aske 


aske d, 


surprise. 


rate, Baumgarten knew all the cers 
monies proper to the occasion. — He 
raised his fat, manicured hands and 
turned them over doubtfully. “If | 
might wash up a bit,” he suggested, 
politely. 
XIX 
‘‘Let him take a bath if he wants 


to,’ exclaimed Eksberger, savagely, as 
Baumgarten disappeared into the house. 
He turned to Stiles, almost in a whis- 
pered haste. ‘“‘We’ve got to get rid of 
him quick.” 

Eksberger had, in supreme measure, 
the talent of assuming that his listener’s 
mood was his own, but even he saw that 
his sudden change of front needed ex- 
planation. He paused, disconcerted, not 
sure just how to make it. Stiles, for his 
part, had learned that his companion 
was used to a language in which tact 
was merely a casual element. 

“You act as if you owed him money,” 
he said, boldly. 

“T do,” replied Eksberger, not in the 
least abashed, “but it’s not that. Every- 
body in the show business owes him 
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né That's what he was born for 
t, good Heavens! Stiles, don’t you see 
at I’m up against!” 

lf he had seen, Stiles would still have 
re rred to get it 1n | ksberger’s own 


rds. 
Stuffy is all right,” explained the ex- 
erated impresario, with that grain 
charity with which both he and Rose 
emed to qualify every harsh statement, 
he’s simply our standing joke. 
got a score to even with me as long 


arm! In his own line, I guess he’s 


fool, but he’s like lots of others, he’s 
Anybody in the 
ww business, he'll give anything just 
be seen with them, and that’s the 
suble; he knowsthem all. Just let him 
t it into his head what re ally has hap- 
1 to that car, and, after all these 

! 


nea 
irs of what he’s been getting, say! 


iZ\ about the stage 


hat will he do to me?” 

lo tell the truth, while he saw the 

int, it seemed to Stiles that Eksberger 
making a mountain out of a mole- 

lI His attitude showed it, tor Eks- 

rger turned in exasperation. 

‘Now I ask vou! Who will believe 
t story when once he begins to spread 
n town? A ten-thousand-dollar car 

ing a fadeawavy into the ground—lost, 

ne, covered up, not even the speedom- 


r showing, while we, like a bunch of 


ps, sat here and let it melt! Would you 
eve it if vou he ard it?” 
No, I don’t think 
| to confess. 
‘Well, then,’ demanded Eksberger, 
vhat makes you think that any one 
se will believe it?” 
He seemed to assume that Stiles kad 
maintained that it every-day 
event, but Stiles saw that it was useless 


I should,’ Stiles 


WaS an 


to protest. 
‘You don’t seem to get it,’ con- 
tinued Eksberger, wilder than ever. 


‘Why, there won’t be a musical show on 
next fall that won't have 
something about it. There won't be a 
country newspaper next week that won't 
have something about that cock-and- 
bull story, and all the while the wise 
ones will be sitting around and saying, 
‘Now just what was the real dope about 
Eksberger’s car? Then they'll begin 
explaining there'll always be some one 


Broadway 


to wink his eye and nod his head and 


tap vour knee and say, ‘ Now this is just 


between you and |, but I’ve got it 


straight from a man who knows that 
well, there’s something behind that 
story that you haven’t heard.’ ”’ 


He paused, still fuming, but suddenly 
his whole manne and he 
added, quietly, - Be side S, the re s Rose 

‘*“Now you're talking!’ Stiles did not 
say it aloud, but he thought it, and im 
mediately there followed the finest 
ment in his whole acquaintance 
Eksberget 

‘**Dammit, Stiles.” 
almost nerce ly. 


changed, 


mMo- 
with 


He turned quiet! 
“You know there was 
nothing queer in my being up here with 
don’t you?” Eventhe second that 
Stiles took to reply was not short enough, 
and he insisted, “* Don’t you?” 

“Of course I know it,” replied Stiles, 
and Eksberger went on: 

“What in the world are we to do? 
Sit in our rooms with our hands in out 
laps? She home | 
We're not six 


Rose . 


hasn’t got any 
haven’t got any home. 
years old.”’ 

Stiles thought again of his conversa- 
tion with Rose that morning. 

‘You don’t suppose that Baumgarten 
is going to spread that side of it, do 
you!” 

‘No,’ said Eksberger, slowly, “but 
leaks, Stiles, leaks. If the story gets out 
at all you might just as well try to stop 
the ocean as to cover a thing like that.” 

With that point of view in mind, Stiles 
was enlisted, as he had been the moment 
that Rose’s name had been mentioned. 
Before that, having accepted the whole 
situation, he had not questioned any of 
its minor ethics. ‘‘What are you going 
to do?’ he asked. 

“T wish you'd tell me,” said Eksber- 
ger. ‘As far as I can see, we've got to 
dig it out sooner or later. 
will cost.” 


I suppose it 


“Thirty to forty thousand dollars.’ 
said Stiles, smiling, “according to ths 
judge.” 


Eksberger was not in a rollicking 
mood. He walked peevishl back and 
forth across the plazZa, but Stiles had a: 
inspiration. 

“Took here.’ he exclaimed, borrowing 
a bit of Eksberger’s own enthusiasm. 
“Why don’t vou let it stay just where 
it sf 
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Kksbe reer stopped W alking and looked 
at him in query 

“You said last night that it was in- 
sured?” 

Kksberger nodded, but before Stiles 
could add another word they both saw 
th flaw. Eksberger, howev er, Was the 
faster talker. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “I’d have a fat 
chance to get any money out of any 
insurance company with that tale. 
They'd make me show every spoke in 
the w heels.” 

[here was logic in this, and Stiles had 
no more to say. 

‘‘Unless your tame brook coughs it 
up in an hour or two,”’ mused Eksberger, 
fretfully, “the only thing I can think 
of is to tell Stuffy that the car has been 
taken to the garage and then have it 
dug out secretly at night. And there we 
are! We've got to act soon. Suppose 
the brook starts business again. How 
are we going to dig down through the 
water? If we do it at all we'll have to 
do it to-night at midnight. What do 
you think of that plan?” 

Stiles did not think much of it. “In 
the first place,” he said, “it wouldn’t 
do any good. ‘The garage men know 
about it already. The judge knows 
about it. Safe to say evervbody in town 
knows about it. If Baumgarten stays 
here half an hour longer he will know 
about it, too. If | vou | would 
simply tell him and ask him to keep it 
quiet.” 

Eksberger shook his head vehemently. 
‘Nothing doing. Stuffy’s been waiting 
five vears for a chance of this kind.” 

Except as it concerne d Rose, Stiles did 
not have much patience with this mighty 
issue erected on nothing but Eksber- 
ger’s own vanity, but the thing did ap- 
peal to his sense of humor. He looked 
contemplatively toward the lawn, and 
then he suggested suddenly, “‘If that 
hill is a honeycomb of underground pas- 
ages, | wonder if there isn’t some other 
way to get at : 

“Oh, don’t be an ass, Stiles!’ ex- 
claimed Eksberger, as if he himself had 
been talking nothing but sense. ‘Then 
the potency of that haunted house 
slowly caught him as it had the evening 
before. He wavered a moment or two, 
and then tentatively 


were 


Ss uid, 


“Let's go 
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look at that thing. I haven’t had real! 
a decent look at it yet.”’ 
logether they started slowly 
the lawn, when a behind 
boomed out, ‘Well, gentlemen!” 

Stiles started to turn, but Eksberge 
grabbed hf arm. “Quick,” he 
“There’s Stuffy. What are we going t 
tell him?” 

“The truth, I guess,’ replied Stiles 
Over his shoulder, he noticed that Baum 
garten was following with the air of a kin, 
looking over his realm. 

“Out inspecting your property, M: 
Stiles?” he began, then he stopped short 
and looked at the rampart on which the, 
were standing. 

“Stiles,” he said, suddenly, for the 
first time using the familiar term, “‘T bet 
[ know something you don’t know.” 

“Stuffy, you know things that nobody 
knows,” broke in Eksberger, but Baum 
garten paid no attention to him. H: 
stared at the pile of turf and debris as 
if to. make sure, and then he went on, 
“Did you know that you owned a cop 
per-mine?”’ 

Stiles looked at Eksberger and Eks 
berger looked at Stiles. 

“Yes, I know it,” answered Stiles, but 
he had hesitated just a moment too long, 
and, as Rose had said, Baumgarten was 
not such a fool as he had the reputation 
of being. 

‘““How long have you known it?” h 
insisted, mercilessly. 

Having just posed to Eksberge ras an 
apostle of truth, Stiles felt itincumbent on 
himtoblazetheway. ‘About two hours,” 
he answered. ‘‘How long have you?” 

“About three minutes,” 
Baumgarten, with equal frankness. ‘‘] 
wondered who owned that mine.” He 
fished in his pocket again and brought 
out a brown envelope full of his picture 
cards. Sorting them over, he handed one 
to Stiles. It showed the rampart on 
which they were standing, and under- 
neath it the legend, ““Old Copper Mine, 
Eden, Mass.” 

‘““Where do you suppose the chap had 
those?” continued Baumgarten. 

“What chap?” asked Eksberger. 

“The chap in the drug-store. Under 
neath a pile of candy-boxes in the back 
room. No wonder he never sold any 
Why don’t you work your mine, Stiles?” 


acros 


voice then 


Sala 


CC ynfesse d 
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It’s a quince ts explained Ieksberger, 
ymptly 

So?” replied Baumgarten, looking at 
nusingly. “‘Copper’s valuable now.” 


It mav have been only a fancy in the 
timorous minds with which he 
seemed to be a fact that 
garten had complete control of this 
encounter. He turned in a lordly 
nner to stroll back toward the house, 
the two others followed, lamblike. 
How do you know—?” he began, and 


n his face brightened ‘Well, look 
ee 


Was 


ling, still it 


{ 


xX 
as Rose, true enough, but Rose 
1 tired and not very happy. She 
yme from the village on foot. The 
e men simultaneously broke into 


a run and met her at 
end of the gravel path 
“What's the matter, Rose?’ 
med Eksberger. Did you 
ir train?” 
Che girl shook her head, but gave no 
rther sign of wishing to answer. Solici- 
sly the three men followed her to the 
izza, and Stiles brought out one of the 
rpet-backed chairs. She sank into it 
arily. “It’shot,” shesaid, but she gave 
impression that she was on the verg« 
Eksberger hung over her, wor- 
1, and the two other men pretended to 
isy with the view. Lunch followed in 
but, as one might im- 
ne,itwasnot a vivacious repast. Rose 
s calm enough now, but she did not 
tend that she had returned for a 
al visit. Without ado, she singled 
Eksberger at the close of the meal 
| they walked away up the road, the 

id on which Pullar had told his story 

1at morning. Left behind, Baumgarten 

d Stiles had that uncertain manner of 

rangers who inadvertently have been 

rced to witness a family quarrel. Baum- 
garten looked after the two doubtfully. 

‘| wonder what’s the matter with 
Rose.” 

He said it in tones of a real concern, 
and Stiles did not resent it as he had 
resented the previous use of her name. 
He had, in fact, found himself slowly re- 
vising his estimates of this man who had 
struck him so unpleasantly at first, this 
man at whom Eksberger shouted in such 


it Was almost 


exX- 
mss 


tears. 


course of time, 


c 
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After his talk with Rose and 
after seeing the two men opposed to each 


other, he was not 


lerision. 


at all sure that Baum 
garten wasnotthestrongercharacter. He 
any rate, the more substantial. 
Baumgarten had been a totally different 
ran on this visit. 

“A wonderful girl, Mr. Stiles.” 

Still Stiles did not resent it, and, after 
all, what right had he to resent it if 
Rose did not? He wanted to talk about 
her himself, but, Stiles-like, he could 
only doit by way of a tangent 

‘Eksberger,” he hinted, tactfully, ‘‘is 
genius.” 


Was, at 


quite a 

Baumgarten held his 
length and snapped his 
child, Mr. Stiles, a child!’ 

He had said in one word what Stiles 
had supposed would be utter heresy in 
the Eksberget cult, and Stiles looked at 
him in amazement. 

**Have you 
asked. 

‘There’s nobody in the show business 
that I don’t know,” replied Baumgarten. 
‘“l’ve put money in some of his shows 
most of em, in fact.”” He paused and 
grunted, but not ill-naturedly. ‘‘ Never 
lost anything by it, and I don’t intend 
a9 

Strikingly like the judge when a favor- 
ite subject had been opened to him, he 
went on of his own free will. ‘“‘ Charlie is 
the one you hear about, but Al Segal, 
his partner, is the real brains of that 
concern. Know him?” 

Stiles shook his head. 

“Na” Baumgarten, ‘“‘and few 
people do. He keeps in the dark as 
much as Charlie keeps in the lime-light. 

**Al Segal,”’ continued Baumgarten, 
‘*has forgotten more than Charlie Eks- 
will ever know; but there you 
are! I wouldn’t give a nickel to Al if it 
had a lock on it, but Charlie Eksberger 
could have anything I’ve got.” 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Stiles, “that in 
itself is one form of genius.” 

“It may be,” replied Baumgarten, 
but his tone did not sound convinced. 
He turned and looked at the pair walk- 
ing back and forth up the road. They 
might have been in the midst of a sum- 
mer proposal, for the picture they made, 
and a proposal not very well received. 
Eksberger was walking, hatless, shoul- 


arm at full 


A 


fingers. 


known him long?” he 


said 


berge 
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ders hunched, his hands in his pockets, 
talking imploringly, his head making 
little cony ulsiv e jt rks. Rose was re ply- 
ing only casually and from time to time, 
looking away, more often, the 
helds to het right. 

It was fair to believe that both of the 
men there watching her were moved by 
the same mingled feelings of sympathy 
and faint pique at their own exclusion. 
If they were, the older man’s longings 
were those of hope too often rebuffed to 
be reassuring, the younger man’s those 
of hope too recently born to seem very 
real. For the moment, the man beside 
him became the more vivid figure to 
Stiles. 

In a few curt words Baumgarten had 
drawn a picture of himself which, on the 
surface, was not unlike that which Eks- 
berger had drawn of him, but, in the 
latter, how the values had been dis- 
torted by Eksberger’s naive conceit! By 
no stretch of the imagination, even the 
sentimental imagination which Stiles 
possessed in spite of himself, was it pos- 
sible to make Baumgarten a noble char- 
acter, even a fine one, but it was 
possible to read a certain crude grop- 
ing into what he was doing and what 
he was. A man to whom pictures would 
never mean anything, except those on 
1 card, a man for whose untutored senses 
music became bad as soon as it became 
good, a man by whom fame and noto- 
riety were wholly confused, he neverthe- 
less found his. glory, his glamour, his 
esthetic relaxations among these chil- 
dren of the only art that appealed to his 
common sense. In awe of them for the 
very little that they were which he was 
not, he stood their rebuffs and fathered 
their follies, his eyes wide open. And 
then there was Rose! 

“Rose ought to marry.” 

Like a bombshell the words had burst 
into Stiles’s meditation. Baumgarten 
had spoken them, but so perfectly had 
they timed themselves with Stiles’s own 
reverie that he actually wondered 
whether he had been thinking aloud. He 
had not, however. Baumgarten. had 
merely received the same suggestion 
which he had himself received from the 
silhouette of the two figures now disap- 
pearing at the turn of the road. 

*Ekshe rger ?”” asked Stiles. 


over 
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had 


meant. th: 
‘She ought to marry some 
Stiles found the lea 


Baumgarten not 
necessarily. 
body,” he said. 
attractive. 

“Miss Fuller, I imagine, has made 
very great success.” 

He expected to this, at least, imme 
diate and enthusiastic acquiescence; but 
even the woman whom he loved thi 
unaccountable man looked upon wit! 
that strange impersonal clearness with 
which he saw all that romantic profession 
by which, nevertheless, he allowed him 
self to be judged a fool. 

“Rose is funny,” he said. ‘“‘She’s a 
better girl than she 1s an actress.” 

lhe surprised expression of Stiles’ 
face led him into an explanation stil! 
more blunt, but, curiously, not more 
offensive. 

“Rose,” he explained, “is what you 
might cal! an anchor.” 

lhe term seemed ludicrous applied to 
the slender figure coming in sight again 
at the turn of the road, and even Baum- 
garten saw that it needed revision. 

“Oh, Rose is good,” he added, hastily. 
“She’s very good. She knows how to 
dance and she’s got a beautiful voice.” 

He hesitated to find the exact words 
to convey his meaning, but even those 
words had aroused for Stiles a rare and 
puzzling vision. For a there 
flashed before his eyes the picture of 
Rose in demure, girlish dress and flap- 
ping hat, with high-laced slippers twink- 
ling mischievously to the notes coming 
over the footlights. For a man who 
knew as little of comic opera as he 
did, the picture was a marvelously ac- 
curate one. It had the clearness of in- 
spiration, but it lasted only a second. 
He could not recall it. He had tried it 
before, but he could not connect that 
quiet, almest morose girl who had sat 
in his study with any such picture. 

“Charlie knows it,” said Baumgarten. 
*T guess Rose knows it herself. Rose 
is good for three hundred a week any 
day. She’s a star, all right, but she’s 


second 


just so much of a star and she'll never 
be any 
mean!” 
Stiles did know approximately, but he 
wanted to hear more, and Baumgarten 
was willing to tell him. 
‘“There’s nobody in the profession has 


more. Do you know what I 
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better name than Rose Fuller; but in 
profession, mind you. The public’s 
snother kettle of fish. When they get 

p a show they try one girl after another, 
ind she makes a muff of it, and then, 

hen they've got to the end of thei 

ne, they call in Rose and she carries it 
ff. She does it because she knows her 
siness down to the final flip. That’s 
what happened in ‘The Daisy 
Chain.’ That’s just what happened in 
‘The Girl from Madrid.’ She’s saved 
re shows than you ever saw, but there 
are! Then along comes some child 
ith baby eyes and no brains at all who 
in't dance and can’t sing and pulls 
down five hundred a week and fame. 
When the public goes to one show they 
iy that they’ve seen Elsie Fair in ‘The 
Dancing Girl,’ and when they go to an- 
other they say that they’ve seen ‘The 
Girl from Madrid’ and that Rose Fuller 
was init. Do you get me now?” 

Stiles nodded. It came to him now 
that there had been more than mere 
deprecation when Rose had spoken im- 
patiently of her own career. He had even 
been unwittingly cruel when it had been 
forced out of him that he knew “The 
Daisy Chain” but knew not her. How 
depressingly often she must have had 
just such a conversation before. Like 
all persons who have not practised them, 
he had assumed that to earn a good liv- 
ng in the arts is the same as success. 
\ sudden recollection of Baumgarten’s 
own quixotic offer came to him, and in 
the same wave of sentimentality which 
1ust have prompted Baumgarten him- 
elf at the time he said: 

“It’s too bad. Never mind. If my 

ypper-mine only pans out, we'll buy 
her a the ater of her ow n.” 

lt was a very foolish thing to say, 
as he did now, the kind of 
man that Baumgarten really was. The 
latter flushed. He stared down at the 
gl vund, then looked at Stiles with little, 

praising eyes. 

“Mr. Stiles,” he said, “you've got 
something that’s worth a darn sight 
more than that copper-mine.”’ 

Stiles searched his face, but Baum- 
garten never flinched. His gaze was 


unrelenting, but it was not unfriendly. 


knowing, 


\ suggestion of a smile was even creep- 
ing into his eyes. 
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“Oh, don’t think I’m going to tell 
you,” he said, “if you don’t know it 
vourself. Hello, Ike! where did you 
come from?” 

Stiles turned and Saw the forgotten 
chauffeur running in great excitement 
over the lawn. Regardless of ceremony, 
regardless of explanation, he waved his 
arm and commanded: 

“Hurry up! You oughtn’t to miss it. 
It’s better than a dog fight! I bet 
there’s a hundred men and tive hundred 
kids got ahold of that rope.” 


XXI 

In the figures he cited, the chauffeur 
was over-enthusiastic, but in the general 
effect he was not. If the town of Eden 
had boasted six hundred men and boys 
they would without doubt have been at 
the bridge to aid in the rescue of the 
colossus. As it was, an astounding ar 
ray of eager talent was stretched out 
along the roadway, shouting boisterous 
witticisms and giving playful flips to the 
two-inch rope it held in its hands. Stiles 
suspected the judge’s generalship, and 
there indeed he was, with an air of com- 
mand. At the approach of the new- 
comers he appeared almost apologetic. 

“Tf you’d waited a minute more,” he 
said, ““we’d have had it out for you.” 
He leaned over the bridge. ‘‘ How about 
it, Bill?” 

In a hole below, a man in rubber boots 
had laid down his shovel and was tying 
the end of the rope to the water cap of 
the car, or what was apparently the 
water cap, for the car was a shapeless 
mass of thick yellow clay. It was 
tipped to a dangerous angle but some- 
how or other had come almost right 
side up. 

The man in the hole had evidently 
managed both horses and boats in his 
day, for he tied the knot with a vigorous 
hand. “All right, judge,” he said. 

[he judge raised his arm. “All ready, 
boys?” 

The line of men ceased at once its 
scuffing and joking and stood to the 
rope, but the chauffeur gave a cry of 
alarm. “Look out! The way you've got 
that tied you'll pull out every water 
connection she’s got. lie it to the ex.” 

It was anticlimax for the man in th: 
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hole, but he bowed to a brother artist 
and did as directed. 

“Let her go!”’ said the chauffeur. 

“Let her go,” called the judge. 

With a cry of triumph, the men leaned 
back. ‘The rope stretched and creaked, 
the clay cracked and wrinkled, the men 
began going backward in little quick 
steps and with a gu/p the car plunged 
out of the slime. As it reached the road- 
way, the crowd gave a cheer and showed 
an intention of dragging it clear into 
town, but the judge held up his hand. 

“Well, Mr. Eksberger,” he said, mop- 
ping his brow as if he had done it all, 
“there’s your car.” 

Eksberger, unaccompanied by Rose, 
had appeared at just the critical mo- 
ment, but, to Stiles’s surprise, he 
greeted the dramatic spectacle with ut- 
ter indifference. 

‘Have it towed to the garage and 
cleaned up as much as you can,” he 
commanded, listlessly. ‘‘We may have 
to ship it to town.” 

The happy villagers, gathered in 
groups, were chilled by this slight ap- 
plause for their Homeric labors, but 
solaced themselves by bossing the men 
who were tying the car to the back of a 
four-horse wagon. 

Alone of the forty or fifty who actually 
did take part, the judge, Baumgarten, 
and Stiles had the curiosity to look in the 
vacated hole. Sluggish yellow water 
filled it to a depth of about two feet, as 
the man with the rubber boots could 
have testified, but gave no signs of rising. 

“T had them shut the gate at the 
pond, to make sure,” explained the 
judge, “‘but I don’t think it would have 
filled up much, anyway. The water goes 
somewhere else. It probably fills the 
whole mine before it begins running top 
the ground again.” 

Stiles looked at the hole musingly, 
and Baumgarten with an alert and schol- 
arly interest, but neither had any com- 
ments. Baumgarten, safe to say, was 
now in possession of the whole story. 

“Funny,” remarked the judge. “If 
I'd wanted a man to cut cord-wood or 
pick up apples, they wouldn’t be one in 
town that wa’n’t too busy, but here 
we've had fifty men sweating like horses 
right in the middle of haying.” 

Stiles had already had on his con- 
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science Eksberger’s too scanty thanks. 
“We appreciate it,” he said. “In th 
country, people are always ready to play 
the Samaritan.” 

The judge’s eyes rather twinkled. 
“T wa’n't thinking so much about the 
Samaritan part. Have you ever seen 
city folks too busy to stop to look at a 
street fight? 

*“There’s no hurry,” he added, a min- 
ute later, “‘but I promised Bill Connor: 
half a day’s time for doing the digging.” 


XXII 

From appearances, one might have 
supposed that Rose and Eksberger had 
hardly been interrupted when Baum- 
garten and Stiles made their way up the 
hill. They were standing in the path- 
way before the house in much the same 
attitudes in which they had walked up 
the road. The only difference was that 
they were no longer talking. One gath- 
ered that what they had had to decide 
had been decided—fnally and complete- 
ly. Rose was as calm and as nonchaiant 
as she had been on her first appearance. 
Eksberger was not. He had had a bad 
half-hour. He showed it, even to his 
hair. They were merely waiting, ap- 
parently, for the return of their host and 
his other guest. 

Rose set matters in motion at once. 
With her hand held out, she walked up 
to Stiles. 

““Good-by, Mr. Stiles. 
very good.” 

Stiles made no motion to take her 
hand, not so much from surprise as from 
a deliberate refusal to let her go, but 
she still held it out before her. Her 
mouth was drawn into that firm, straight 
line which a woman commands when she 
means to do something unpleasant, yet, 
in doing it, means to set an example of 
perfect good nature and _ self-control. 
Standing over her there, Stiles had 
never realized before how much taller 
and how much older he was than she. 
With that sudden magnetic attraction 
which always comes at grotesque mo- 
ments, he had an impulse to put his 
hands on her shoulders. He almost 
feared that she read his impulse. 

“But you can’t,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ How 
are you going to go?” 


You’ve been 
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a train at six-one.” 


: LT here’s 
From Felsted?”’ 
‘| suppose I can hire a car. 


The tableau at last was becoming 
ynspicuous, and previous arrangements 
id evidently been made to keep it from 

becoming just that. 

“Stuffy, come here. I want to talk 

you.” Eksberger, in tone at least, was 

his old self, and, with a smile, 
Baumgarten became his old self; he 
\beved. As they walked away, Rose 
ropped her hand, but she and Stiles 
ntinued to look at each other almost 
efantly. Only at the faintest sign of 
laxing did Stiles dare speak. 

“My dear Miss Fuller,” 
vhat is this?” 

She chose deliberately to misunder- 
tand him. “I know I should not have 

back,”’ she said, but Stiles had an 
instinct that made up for lack of experi- 


ence 


ite 


he said, 


me 


‘You mean that you should not have 

yne away.” 

“Very pretty,” she answered, but 
Stiles refused to be snubbed. He stood 
looking at her a moment more, and then 


he turned toward the house. 
‘At any rate,” he suggested, ‘“‘it 
yn’t take you two hours to get to 
Felsted. For a soul in torment, I do 
not recommend the view from. the 


ke Iste d station.” 

She was not, perhaps, wholly eager to 
combat the statement, and she turned to 

ilk beside him. They did not, how- 
r, continue toward the piazza. Those 
ire not moments in which one 
calmly in chairs. Not so much by at- 
traction, but because there was nowhere 
else to go, they strolled toward the old 
( llar. They reached it and Rose looked 
in with complete indifference. The hole, 
half covered with debris, was fully visi- 
ble now under the wall on which they 
were standing. 

“It’s not very terrible by daylight,” 
suggested Stiles. 

Rose did not reply. 

“Will you sit down?” asked Stiles, 
and, no reason offering to the contrary, 
Rose did sit down on the turf of the ram- 
part, while Stiles sat beside her. On 
the piazza Baumgarten was talking now, 
rather laying down the law, and Eks- 
berger, one foot on the rail, was looking 


sits 


sit 
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disconsolately out at the view. Rose 
caught sight of the other couple and 
laughed. 

“You'd think we'd been fighting.” 

lhe slightest wedge had been all that 
Stiles had been waiting for. 

“And have you?” he asked. 

For answer, Rose shrugged her shoul- 
ders. It was not the easiest thing to 
talk to answers like that, but Stiles knew 
that time was fleeting. 

“Will you please tell me?” he begged. 
“Was it anything I did 
didn’t say?” 

At last Rose turned to him squarely. 
“Why do you pretend to be such a 
fool? Because you're not, really.” 

No, he was not, but the admission in- 
volved further silence. Because of that 
silence, probably, Rose relented. 

**Mr. Stiles, be sensible. You can see 
the position that | have been in. Per- 
haps you thought I didn’t care. You 
know as well as I do that I ought not 
to have stayed here. I ought to have 
gone home last night, if | had to walk.” 

She added, faintly, “‘It didn’t seem so 
queer then.” 

“Why does it seem queer now?” 

He did not mean his question to be 
cruel, and she did not take it as such. 
She looked down at the turf, and then 
she said, musingly, “I saw Stuffy Baum- 
garten at the station.”’ 

Stiles knew from the tone of her voice 
that at last he could adopt with success 
her own policy of silence, and, indeed, 
in time, she went on, with effort 
and fragmentarily: ‘‘He said he was 
coming here. Even then | didn’t think 
of it much. Just before the train came 
in I got scared. Those two together. I 
knew he would make an awful mess of it 
all.” 

Her voice had not changed, but Stiles 
knew that “he” meant Eksberger, not 
Baumgarten. She went on, as before, 
‘] don’t know that [| helped matters 
any.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” asked 
Stiles, ‘that Baumgarten is going to say 
anything about this—this adventure ?”’ 

“Oh no, he won’t now. That’s all 
right. I made Charlie ask him not to, 
but it wasn’t just that.”’ By the way 
that she prefaced the next remark Stiles 
foresaw its nature. “They're good as 


or said Or 
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gold, both of them, but they don’t 
always see things the way—’ 

‘The way that you do?” 

“That was not what | was going to 
say,” said Rose, quietly. 

She sat in silence again, trying to find 
words to tell him what seemed so clear 
to her and ought to be so clear to him 
and probably was, except for his ob- 
stinacy. 

“It’s that 
Queen Victoria.’ 

“Mrs. Pullar?”’ asked Stiles. ‘‘ Look 
here,” he went on. “If that old duchess 
is bothering you, you just get her right 
out of your head once and for all.” 

Rose smiled. “I didn’t mean her so 
much, herself. It’s You know what 
| mean. Charlie is the best fellow in the 
world, and Stuffy is all right in his way, 
but di 

Stiles helped her. ‘‘You thought it 
was time to call off your dogs?” 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

‘Look here,” Stiles commanded 
again; then he stopped abruptly. He 
was silent so long that Rose turned in 
question. She found him staring at her, 
and her own expression changed at th 
look she saw on his face. 

“What's the matter?” 
alarm. 

Still Stiles did not reply for minutes. 
When he did it was in a very low voice. 
“| was trying to make up my mind 
whether I dared to ask you to marry me.” 

She seemed} relieved that it was only 
that. 

“We can talk about that later,” she 
answered. Her eyes twinkled. ‘Once 
is enough for one afternoon.” 

Stiles looked toward the piazza where 
Eksberger sat gazing despondently over 
the landscape. 

“Again?” he asked. 

“Stull,” corrected Rose. “‘What were 
you going to say?” 

“Td rather know what you said,” 
suggested Stiles. 

‘I said ‘No,’” she answered, em- 
phatically, “‘what I’ve always said and 
always will say.” 

“Good gracious! I didn’t mean that,” 
interjected Stiles, hastily. “I meant 


Mrs. 


’ 


What’s-her-name. 


she asked, in 


what did you say when you tried to call 
off your dogs?” 
On any such complex subject as this, 
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After wait 
ing a minute, Stiles tried to help he: 
again. 

‘[’m going to talk plainly,” he began 
“Have you got it into your head, in 
view of Queen Victoria and Pullar and 
all that rarefied bunch, that Eksberge; 


however, Rose was dumb. 


” 


and Baumgarten 

“Go on, say it,” interrupted Rose. 

“Say what?” 

*Eksberger and Baumgarten and I 

“1 won't say it,” replied Stiles, flatly. 

“You might as well. It’s true.” 

“That Eksberger and Baumgarten— 
insisted Stiles. 

“Are about as welcome in this town,” 
finished Rose, curtly, ‘‘as smallpox, and 
neither of them has brains enough to see 
it. | have.” 

She left him rather flat, but Stiles had 
courage to ask, “*Did you tell him that? 
Eksberger?”’ 

Rose looked at the figure on the pi- 
azza, then held out her hands helplessly. 
“Don’t you know him by this time?” 
she asked. “Of course I couldn’t tell 
him in so many words. I don’t think he 
would have believed it, even if I had. 

“Of course, Charlie is an awfully nice 
fellow—”’ she added. 

“YT understand that,” interrupted 
Stiles, quickly. He paused thought 
fully, and then asked, ‘““What did he 
say!” 

Rose smiled. ‘He said, ‘I get you, 
Steve, I get you,’ and he didn’t get me 
at all. He spent the rest of the time 
asking me to marry him,” she added, 
ruefully. ‘‘ You both seem to think that 
would help matters.” 

The lines around Stiles’s mouth grew 
deeper as they had the evening before 
when they had talked in front of the 
fireplace. ‘“‘I want to tell you some- 
thing,” he said. “‘ You mentioned small- 
pox. The smallpox those people are 
afraid of is right here beside you.” 

She gave him the tiny lift of the eye- 
brows that allowed him to go on, and he 
told her the story of the real Crater 
ghost, the story that Pullar had told 
him that morning. He did not spare 
himself or his family. In fact, being 
Stiles, he made it rather worse than it 
need have been. She had seen just 
enough the evening before to know that 
he spoke the truth, and she listened 
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ietly, never taking her eyes from the 
sund. She did not even lift them when 
tiles had finished. 
‘A pretty story,” he added, bitterly, 
lraw some response. 
It is not very nice,” she answered, 
ndidly. Still she did not look up, and 
es insisted: 
‘‘So you see who really is not wanted.” 
She did not answer, and he asked her 
again, “Don’t you?” 
‘It’s not the same thing,” she said, 
rtly, and, as usual, she spoke the 
ith. It was not. ‘‘What are you go- 
to do?” she asked, at last. 
“I’m going to do the same thing that 
i: did,” he answered. “I’m going to 
ar out.” 
[hen you do admit that I ought to 
ve gone?” she asked, quickly. 
| admit that both of us are more or 
; sensitive,” replied Stiles, “‘and that 
ther one of us, guilty or not guilty, 
any desire to disturb the peace and 
m of profound and ordered society. 
\o you happen to recall that I just asked 
| to marry me?” 
‘You didn’t ask me. You said that 
| were trying to make up your mind 
hether you dared to or not.” 
‘Very well, I dare. Will you?” 
Rose laughed. ‘Mr. Stiles, people 
n't marry that way.” 
Neither do people lose automobiles 
the ground; neither do people find 
ypper- mines in their back yards; 
either do people give house parties to 
iding ladies whom they have never 
seen before.” 
‘‘And don’t know when they do see 
hem,”” concluded Rose. ‘“‘Mr. Stiles, 
hy do you want to marry me?” 
‘People do, don’t they?” 
‘‘Sometimes,” she admitted. “Should 
ve have to live here with the ghosts? 
Your family rather goes in for cutting 
brides’ throats, doesn’t it?” 
‘“Strangling, strangling,” corrected 
Stiles. “‘Don’t make us any messier 
than we are.’’ But as he spoke Rose 
clutched his arm in a grip of terror. 
“What's that?” 
In her clutch Stiles became rigid. 
hey sat in silence, and then, from the 
ITO BE 


cellar behind them, sending a chill to 
their finger-tips, camie a deep, muttering 
voice, ‘Madre, Madre!” 

Even in daylight it was terrifying. 
Even Stiles felt his hands tremble. 
Then he laughed, or tried to laugh. 

“It’s Mrs. Fields, but how the 

He had looked up and seen Mrs. 
Fields coming out of the house, the per- 
petual basket of clothes under her arm. 
Rose was still clutching his arm and 
drawing away. He looked back at the 
cellar, but heard nothing more. 

“I think we'd better go,” whispered 
Rose, and Stiles allowed her to draw him 
across the lawn to the house. 

“Well, friends and fellow-country- 
men,” exclaimed Baumgarten, in a loud 
voice as he saw them coming, but Stiles 
held up his hand. 

“Sst!” he cautioned, and then beck- 
oned. 

Baumgarten looked at Eksberger and 
Eksberger looked at Baumgarten. At 
last the former got up and the latter fol- 
lowed. In obedience to Stiles’s gestured 
cautions, they tiptoed across the lawn, 
while Rose rather skirted the porch for 
protection. 

At the rampart, Stiles held his finger 
to his lips in a final warning, and the 
three looked down at the hole. For 
a minute they heard nothing, then 
came a deep, mumbling voice, “‘Mad’, 
Madre!” 

“Jove!” whispered Eksberger, and 
Stiles cautioned him again. Motioning 
the others to stay where they were, he 
hastened across the lawn. 

“Mrs. Fields,” he said, “I want you 
to come here a moment.” 

Mrs. Fields calmly finished hanging a 
towel, then she followed him to the 
rampart. 

“Mrs. Fields,” said Stiles, firmly, and 
speaking very close to her ear, ““do you 
speak Spanish?” 

He pointed into the cellar, and at that 
moment came two deep voices at once. 
All three of the men looked at her and 
she looked at the hole. 

““Maybe I do and maybe I don’t,” 
she replied, “but I shouldn’t say that 
was Spanish.” 


CONCLUDED. | 
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Si winter. There is the 


() “4! southern zone where 
3 winter ruins the grape- 
hes fruit annually; north 
[OOS S Rass | of that lies the neutral 
zone where it ruins the temper daily; and 
north of that the zero zone where true 
winter, after the Indian - summer over- 
ture, rings up the curtain on a drama so 
exhilarating, so beautiful, that all the 
other seasons seem but charming inter- 
ludes. In the zero zone the curtain, once 
up, stays up for twenty weeks—twenty 
weeks of serene cold, an occasional « 
stasy of storm, evenings of white moon- 
light, mornings of suntre scrolled with 
prophetic cloud—a long dream of peace 
with snow-carnival and auroral splen- 
dors from the farther north, and never 
a thaw 

It seems scarcely possible now that | 
could so long have tolerated the neutral- 
zone winter. My skating-parties were 
ever interrupted by derisive thaws; the 
snow-coast was flooded by rains that fell 
mockingly, with the mercury at thirty- 
three; the most brilliant sleighing of the 
year was likely to happen at apple-blos- 
som time, and if, by chance, there was a 
three-days’ promise of good fun, there 
was alw ays the cruel ghost of experience 
at the feast reminding one that it could 
not last. I stood it as long as I could 
and then moved north to the Land for 
Winter-lovers. There JOY is longer- 
lived, and | desire to show you some 
of the blazes along its white trail—the 








trail any one, as long as he has a drop of 


boy’s blood in his veins, will delight in 
following. 

| suppose my enthusiasm should be 
for winter generally and not merely for 
Lake Placid, where | found winter; for 
it might seem that Quebec and Mon- 
treal, Saranac and the carnival city of 
St. Paul, were being discriminated 


in the Zero 


MORRIS 





Zone 


LONGSTRETH 
'. L. STEDMA 


ag. inst. But at the aw ful risk of advei 
tising something without pay, I mu 
say these things for Placid: the e1 
vironment is more beautiful than any 
where else, the season is longer, th 
winter equipment is more complet 
One finds more people at St. Paul, mor 
convenient ice-boating at Saranac, mor 
foreign an atmosphere at Quebec; but r 
cently a Swiss from St. Moritz confesse: 
to me that Placid had become the cap! 
tal of winter sports. 

Well within the Adirondack moun 
tainland there lies a sheltered upland 
plain of inviting beauty. On the north 
rises the magnificent mass of Whitefac 
to a glittering point, with his vassal 
ranges shining in a semicircle about him 
Along the eastern border of the valley 
extends the unbroken wall of the Sen 
tinel Mountains to cheat the wet east 
wind of half its purpose. Across the 
south is reared the greatest barrier of 
all—Tahawus’s great range, with Mac 
Intyre and Colden, Haystack and Basin, 
and the Gothics lifting their forests mile 
high above the sea. In summer the 
Irdians used to pass through their 
shadowy defles, but in winter their gale- 
swept solitudes were dreaded, and art 
still respected by the most adventurous. 
They circle toward the west, leaving a 
broad gateway through which the glint 
of lake-ice may be caught. 

On this plateau guarded by the eternal 
granite, lies Lake Placid. It is a lake of 
surpassing beauty, high-shored and for- 
ested, and picturesque with islands. Its 
waters offer a living heart to the scene in 
summer, and in winter its ice is a white 
expanse of level invitation. And it is 
over this rare country of firwood and 
pastureland, of lake and shining slope, 
that winter is in high and absolute com- 
mand for half a year. 

Men from Minnesota, men _ from 


} 


Maine, men from Essex County, the 
high county of the Empire State, fare 
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tter than the lowlanders, are stronger 
| healthier. They have absorbed 
nething from their broad snow-fields 
1 from their brilliant skies which 
ty-dwellers need to find. You can call 
m grown men, but never old men. At 
ty they are young. If you will not 
ieve this, visit them for a winter, if 
i can; for the Christmas vacation, at 
st. I wish that I could liberate into 
stufiness of city winter one breath 
the eternal ozone, one brilliant mo- 
it of the sun-barrage. At least I can 
you by the imagination into the 
1e of zero winds. . . . We are stand- 
with a number of men and girls in 
colors before the ski-jump. Some- 
about to take the glide. The sky 
iving color behind him, the plain a 
tchwork of black balsam and white 
| below. As we watch we envy him, 
id finally the fatal lure of speed is 
m us. 
lhe ski is an elemental thing, a nar- 
v strip of wood, curved and pointed at 
e toe and straight behind, with a rest 
the foot in the middle. It is strange 
t we imported it so late. But it 
ltiplies now like the imported spar- 


We are standing upon the shores of a 

A world, the air-world. Tow: ird ita 

ntury of generations has raised dream- 

¢ and wishful eyes. [he pioneers have 
ide their flights, but the rest of us 

\| have to wait a little longer yet, and 
hile we wait we might as well accustom 

rselves to speed, to cold, and to all 

.e dizzinesses of our lighter-footed 
future. A long novitiate of hardihooa 

s ahead of our softened tissues. Al- 

rmanic males must train off many a 

ind before they will be supple enough 

play cloud-tag. I know of no more 
ngaging medium for this training and 

yvitiate than the ski. It is muscular 
nd merry at the same time, is skiing. 
\aster the wooden wings, and you will 
be able to hitch your prowess later to the 
tars. 

The ski-er must be sufficient unto 
his art. In swimming, on horseback, 
even on skates, one can muddle along 
ind still have fun. But on skis there 
must be a little skill to produce pro- 
longed pleasure. In Scandinavia the 


child begins his lessons at the age of 
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three. He is considered a lost ski-er if he 
puts off the start until four or five. In 
fact, the age of three has become fright- 
fully critical for children everywhere. 
They used to neglect it and just grow. 
But the child of modernity must have 
his violin under his chin, his horse be- 
tween his legs, the French language at 
his fingers’ ends, and skis on his feet at 
three or remain forever handicapped. 

However, for those of us who have 
wasted our youth in riotous nurseries, 
there may still be much merriment 
ahead if we but put the skis on securely 
enough and choose a slope with an in- 
cline sufficiently trifling. It is amazing 
with what ambition the smooth staves 
seize upon the slightest grade, so the 
snow be not too new-fallen nor too wet. 
A temperature of ten below is the best. 
Then there is no caking, and not too 
much perspiring. The speed acquired, 
then, on an apparent level bodes ill for 
the real descent ahead. It is amusing 
but fruitless to clutch at the air, chilly 
but safe to wallow in the snow. Wallow- 
ing is a resource always open and often 
used. 

The process of learning to ski re- 
solves itself into the practice of the hun- 
dred ways of falling down, the single one 
of standing up. Yet the consecutive sec- 
onds which find you erect that first 
morning make a passionate ski-er of you 

passionate one way or another. And 
finally you catch on. Some sudden ac- 
quirement of balance sends the straight- 
grained strips a-shuffe without fault 
Impulse to move becomes motion, so 
easily do the skis slide on the level. No 
longer unmannerly, they glide parallel 
as they should. The foot lives on them 
squarely. The body finds itself easily 
erect, bent slightly at the hips and knees 
to offset bumps. 

Then, with the first mastery, it is off 
to the woods for the day. The swift 
servitors that wing your feet take you 
at a pace faster than a walk, slower than 
a run, and just right to give you the 
feeling that at last you have found your 
truest pleasure in the winter woods. 
Long forest lanes arch white overhead. 
Soft pines seem softer still with their 
snow-bloom. Between their branches 
shines and vibrates the intensest blue. 

As Stevenson might have said if he 
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had known the staves: to glide hope- 
fully is easier than to arrive—on skis 
But, despite the endlessness of the last 
tired mile, despite cross-purposes on the 
part of the twin sticks, despite the 
wasted age of three, you do arrive. You 
not only arrive, but find that somewhere 
along the way you have acquired almost 
proficiency. Corners are now easy to 
square. Hills can be zigzagged up. Dis- 
tance is nothing. Where once you were 
cowed by a one-per-cent. grade and your 
disasters resembled the decline and fall 
of an entire cosmos, you now sail blithely 
and arrive inevitably at that spot where 
once you stood in awe, at the 
the ski-jump. You still wonder as you 
watch. You wonder, however, whether 
you have the nerve. You wonder how, 
on such a day, men can find it in their 
hearts to die. You watch to see why 
they don’t. Then you come to compute 
the odds for vourself, the novice. 

The scaffold is forty feet high. To 
mount it is to share the feeling of be- 
headed kings. The intimacies of fear 
make you kin to the last Louis at his last 
hour. But somebody chopped off his 


head for him, at least, while you yourself 


have to make the decision to drop those 
forty feet. Forty feet from the bottom 
up is spectacular. But from the top 
down it is a sight to commend to the 
suicidal. “Fool,” whispers your sense to 
your bravado. 

You feel like a poker-player who has 
made a rash bet without due considera- 
tion of his hand. The world about 
and below never looked more worth 
living in. Yet there is but one graceful 
dénouement. The crowd is looking on, 
and even cowardice is capable of des- 
peration at such a juncture. You shuf- 
fle to the edge with firm knees but with 


a tottery heart. You start, vou slide, 
you fly. ...QO unambitious angels! 
Such a flight! You brace your soui for 


the shock. ‘ 

The re was no shock. 
foreseeably as if they had been cush- 
ioned on the air, your skis rejoined the 
carefully curved slope and bore you out 
upon the plain. A quick thrill of “done 
at last’ runs up your spine. Your heart 
beats firmly it 1s the knees that 
tremble. You curve around and realize 
that for a hundred feet you have been 


As easily, as un- 


now, 
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in the next world. You found it deliri- 
ously good. You want to try it again 
But you will wait. The gods have been 
importuned enough for one morning 
Che next circle of heaven is reached 
by horse and is called ski-joring. At 
first, ski-joring appears merely a vari- 
ant of the old-fashioned hitching-part 
The essentials are the same, substituting 
wooden wings for the sled and pomracing 
the number of girls to one. To manag 
the skis and the horse and the girl an 
yourself, however, requires an app 
ciable amount of skill. Luckily, there is 
as much fun in the practice as in th 
perfection. The horse alone is not al- 
lowed to play the fool. He must trot 
evenly along the road with nerves en- 
tirely unconditioned by the exploits 
behind him. The girl holds one rein 
and you the other, and sometimes you 
need be gallant at the expense of grac« 
But she will not be so graceful, either 
Nor was ever dignity an essential of a 
good time. Going a-ski-joring is th 
winter version of going a-Maying. The 
softness of midsummer moonlight is 
changed for the luster of a frosted sun, 
sweet dalliance on ferny terrace, for the 
headier intoxication of hand in hand, 
with the white way slipping from unde: 
and the glistening roadbanks swirling by 
When a horse is lacking, harness th« 
wind and sail on skis. Ski-sailing is ; 
recent development, yet it has already 
flown its superiority in the face of its 
foster-parent, skate-sailing. The sailer 
on skates is shackled to his ice. Th: 
bounds of his pond, the condition of th« 
ice, and the surety of snow are a swarm 
of flies in his ointment. So lusty are 
the snows of the zero zone that regi- 
ments of sweepers could never keep open 
a profitable course for long. Winnipi 
saukee, Raquette, and the thousand 
lakes of Wisconsin lie for months be- 
neath soft counterpanes a meter thick. 
But the blown skis can utilize these 
levels and the hills beyond. Down Sara- 
nac or across Placid you can fly before a 
northeaster with the speed a demon 
loves, nor need to tarry at the end of ice. 
Up slopes and along windy ridges you 
can sail, an action impossible to skates. 
You can tack into the wind and tire the 
feet less than when they are balanced 
upon steel blades; and as a crowning 
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tisfaction, you supply always your 
yn transportation to the pleasuring- 
sunds. ‘There is one further element of 
not to be missed—the intoxication of 
the swift rise and fall over rolling ground. 
[his undulation 1S the bouquet of speed. 
Black levels of new ice are the finest 
prose, but for lyric motion seek upland 
reaches of hardened drift, a fair wind, 
kis wedded to it with a sail, and you 
hall distance all the sobrieties of life by 
the bre adth of an afte rnoon.,. 
Faster than the wind, as fast as 
vity can pull one, goes the ski-bob, 
the latest speed instrument. ‘| wo skis 
re held parallel by a slight framework of 
teel which also furnishes a seat for the 
rider. Because of this mechanical paral- 
lelism and the prone rider’s offering less 
resistance to the wind, the ski-bob will 
go a hundred feet to the ski-jumper’s 
seventy-five. It is the fastest snow- 
device known. It was recently invented 
it Woodstock, New Hampshire, and has 
achieved its record jump at the Lake 
Placid Club’s annual gymkhana. When 
the new jump is completed, it should fly 
two hundred feet and more. Man may 
still be a little lower than the angels, but 
they must observe with dismay that the 
discrepancy is diminishing. 
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The ski is Norwegian, the toboggan 
isourown. Throughout our three thou- 
sand miles of northland the ski-trailer, 
the ski-jumper, the ski-sailer, and the 
ski-bobber are acquainting us with the 
craft of fjord and fjeld. The wooden 
wings are beginning to crowd the arc of 
the American sportsmen’s circle. We 
are assimilating the de lights ot I: ric the 
Red. The Norsemen have come again, 
this time to stay. But the Indian was 
already here with his toboggan, and it 
claims its thousands still. 

The toboggan 1S especially suited for 
those whose age Ol whose invariable cus- 
tom of security hesitates be fore the too 
slender assurance offered by skis, and 
yet who cannot fore gO the de lights of the 
open. The toboggan mates confidence 
with speed. As with everything that 
emanated from the Indian, it also com- 
bines poetry with utility. Poet-worthy 
are its paths. Whether it bears you down 
moonlit pastures, steering free - lance 
with the toe of your boot, or whether you 
fall with it down some scientifically iced 
pre cipice; whethe r you are a passenger 
or a puller through deep woods—there is 
a fragrance of the far-off days about it. 
an inheritance of wildness, that is a per- 
petual, if subconscious, charm, 
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On the great racing chutes at Placid 
the embankments all along the course, 
and particularly at the 
graded as carefully as for a locomotive. 
lhe slippery board beneath you flies at 
sixty miles an hour. A mile a minute in 
a vestibuled train is a matter of small 
moment. Through the double glass the 
landscape varies with sufhcient speed to 
be diverting. A mile a minute in an 
automobile commands attention. It re- 
quires some skill in the chauffeur, par- 
ticularly if the maximum is to be at- 
tained at a curve. But imagine falling 
at that speed on a curved board through 
a streaming cosmos of biting snow. 
Thought cannot keep up. You sit tight 
by instinct; you may pray from habit, 
but you don’t think. No one’s wits are 
nimble enough to catch you. You have 
a dull wonder of what is ahead, a lively 
thankfulness for what’s behind, and 
that is all, except a lightness through 
your being. Perhaps other sensations 
await. If the flow- 
ing ride 
high upon the em- 
bankment, he’ll 
throw you bronco- 
wise, and later you 
emerge in a confus- 
ion of limb and 
laughter. But there 
will be no bruises. 

Thetobogga n 


curves, are 


steed too 


chute is in its in- 
fancy. Capable of 
indefinite exten- 


sion, elaboration of 
curve and crest and 
pitch, it can be 
made to ministet to 
darede vil or to 
maiden aunt. Even 
now there iS a usé¢ 
for it not to be 
lightly mentioned 
to the rash 


a 


as the 


. ° A BEGINNERS SKIS 
lad with a flexibl PUR 
flyer is bound to 
be. Real danger, unknown to. the 


toboggan, lurks beneath the gloss of 
apparent ease with which steel runners 
take the track. There is nothing more 
hawklike under heaven than the first 
swoop of the steel-shod sled down one of 
the inclines polished by much frost. 





SI ing to the 
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Where the toboggan did SIXty miles, the 
flyer will do eighty. The speed increases 
almost to the end of the way. Not only 
the first sheer drop, and the blinding rush 
of the following incline, but the entire 
reach of ice waits for the subtlest defect 
in the rider’s skill. If he steer too much 
the tremendous magnifies the 
slightest variation from the true into 
If he steer too little the suppl 
runners, seizing the curves of the lithe 
track, the unseen little curves, will hurl 
him to the edge, and, once there, he is in 
a fair way to lack a nose. For at perdi- 
tion’s own pace there is little time to 


pace 


disaster. 


plan. Instinct and practice turn the 
trick. Maste ry ot the switt sle d goes far 


to revive a viking self-respect which too 
much tea and buttered toast may have 
softened. 


In the zero zone, particularly at the 


Winter Capital, the care expended on the 
first molding of the 
lost. 


chute is not care 
More snows come, but they can be 
swept away with a 
broom. Thaws 
never menace from 
the 1sth of Decem- 
ber to the tsth of 
March. Repairs 
are frozen while you 
wait. And by the 
same favor, the old- 
fashioned hill and 
re ntle r sle d wa 1 t 
for those whose 
memory of other 
times will not fade 
beneath the fren- 
ZIes ot the new de- 
vice. | hat old-time 
coasting was pretty 
fun; the 
moonlight, and you, 
lying belly-bumper 
on an unpainted 
sled aS Upon an en- 
chanted rug, trust- 
unseen 
bottom and your 
boot-toe. Who can ever forget the un- 
easy joy of the plunge, the ghostly glare 
on the crust, the shadowy wood-lane on 
the road home when you were glad you 
weren't alone, the pumpkin pie, when the 
house was still? 
Speed ever allures! 


good 


ALWAYS AT 


CROSS 


The quest of it is 
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lder than the driving of Jehu. Even 
nter sports as a society function are 
Imost as hoary as Sire Winter’s beard. 
Here is a foot-note to the sports’ calen- 
ir of the year 1180 A.D., as dug by Mr. 
C. Dier from Fitz-Stephen’s Descrip- 

f London: 


\ 


n the great fenne or moore (which 
tereth the walls of the citie on the North 
is frozen, many young 
play on the WOO. « » . 
e striding as wide as they 
doe slide swiftlie; some 
bones to thei feete and 
e! their heeles, and shov- 
themselves with a little 
d staffe doe slide as swift- 
i bird flyeth in the aire 
arrow out of a cross-bowe. 


Lhe re you have the tech- 
nique of speed for ISO. 
And, be rong thei pardons, 

ounds atrifle comic. “A 

ire of bones tyed to the 
feete and a little picked 
taffe’’ and those ingenuous 

ing men were set up for 
nafternoon of gaiety, 

npletely satished. Could L_ 

ne ask a more humor- 

satisfaction than 
the pleasure of introducing 
one cf these lads, beef-colored as to the 
face and buff as to the tunic, to one of 
our carnivals with its daily miracles of 
peed! Imagine one of those naive 
vouthsof the chicken bone skate lumber- 
ing with rounded eyes after a modern 
Puck. And the dizz\ circlings of the 
hockey-rink! Or take him down on top 
of you on a flexible flyer—that fellow 
who thought that by pushing with his 
‘little picked staffe”” he was outshooting 
the ‘‘arrow out of a cross-bowe.” 

“Prithee!’’ he would cry, clutching 
with a grimness to you, “methinks, sir- 
rah, this is an unseemly haste!” 

Yet, to judge by the blood of I lawkins 
and Sir Philip Sidney, I wager that he 
would not relinquish the ski-jump. 
However great his astonishment, never- 
theless, who is so learned as to detect 
a diffe rence be tween his de sire S and ours? 
The methods of 1180 differ from those 
of 1918 by many an addition and trans- 
formation. But the object varies not by 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SKI-JORING 


IS 
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a hair’s-breadth. We are still all for 
getting through portions of space “as 
swiftlic asa bird Hy th.” | he most that 
we can boast of is that at last we seem 
to be catching up with that bird. 
Gravity is responsible for most of the 
mirth and much of the money-spending 
in the zone of snowy sports. But gravity 
is not the only resource of the winter- 
lover. On skates a man may lose contact 





Risiene 


THE WINTER VERSION OF GOING A-MAYING 


with his world for hours, except for the 
forgotten edge of steel. Skating toward 
wide horizons on clear ice is scarcely 
cousin to the same exercise upon the roof 
of some city hotel or converted tennis- 
court. Skating as achieved by most ur- 
ban populations is but an endless circling 
of a rink with the more or less graceful 
contortions of a goldtsh. Skating 
through breezy spaces—if the breeze be 
in the rear—reveals enjoyments those 
others would never dre am be longe d to it 
It is a serene flowing down the wind, an 
affair of lightest whim. If dancing be the 
poetry of motion, the rhythmic caprice 
of the steel-shod is surely its free verse. 
Further pleasures wait upon prof- 
cit ncy in the suave art. Proficiency de- 
pends upon the ability to go evenly and 
surely on either the flat of the steel or 
upon the inside or outside edge and 
either backward or forward. On these 
five notes of the scale are built all the 
tunes of the ringing blades. And there 

















THE SLIPPERY 


are harmonies as well as melodies—the 
cross-roll, the grape-vine, the figure 
three, the Maltese cross, and their varia- 
tions with a partner. Then there is the 
zest of the straightaway race with its 
long strides and mounting momentum 
and the exaltation of birdlike hockey. 
Bold swoopings, skilful hoverings, and 
the flight of victorious escape make the 
blood rush and tingle to the staccato of 
struck sticks. And, finally, there is the 
fascination of the dance. 

Ice-waltzing seems the crowning ad- 
vantage of the art of controlling one’s 
feet. Life can scarcely offer more than 
when you and she are waltzing on flaw- 
less ice to perfect music under winter 
skies. It is even practicable to experi- 
ment with other rhythms than the one, 
two, three. The ice ballet has not yet 
come out of Petrograd, but it is not hard 


BOARD FLIES AT SIXTY 


MILES AN HOUR 


for the fancy to picture a corps of the 
ermine-robed, weaving tenuous 
besques to the wild beauties of Rimsky- 
Karsokov. 

From muscle to wind, from wind to 
gasolene, seems to be the track of ice 
development. For those who have a 
wind-swept lake at hand there is skate- 
sailing, the rig being not difficult to con- 
trive nor very hard to manage. If the 
ice and the wind both be right at the 
same time the rate of progress is bre ath- 
less. It is not a sport for weak ankles or 
a feeble forearm, and until you add a 
framework and a seat there cannot be 
much reposeful enjoyment of your speed. 
On an ice-yacht, however, with the wind 
lifting you on the outrigger and the 
cracks slipping from under at a mail- 
train speed, the ultimate of the crowded 
minute seems to have been reached. But 


afa- 
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substitute a motor for a sail and wheels 
for blades, and you have a wind-sleigh 
that Santa himself could use with proht. 

Of all the motoring contrivances that 
have been set to sleigh-bells, the motor- 
with most 
ticable, cheap, and easily arranged 
exchange the front wheel for 
runner on which is 
the 
wheel, 


cycle a side seat 1s the prac- 
You 
a curved 
a small keel to bite 
Chains steady the real 
leather curtain on the 
e-car keeps the comrade who 
loans his life to your skill from freezing 
to cle ath. | he motore vel sle ighs care- 
free ona lake » VEC IS also incre dibly ade pt 
in rutty 


tion 


snow \ ce, 
and a 


sle dding sid 


roads. It provides transporta- 
the interval between fall and 


spring, and will traverse highways that 


tol 


are too far to ski, yet too deep to sle igh 
There is one caution needed. Your head 
will ache unless it is inside a leather cap. 


No tam can keep out the drilling cold 
of thirty below zero driven into you at 
thirty miles an hour. 

Ice-motoring, called ice-scooting at 
Shrewsbury, and ice-streaking at Sara- 


alluring, but as yet un- 
established sport. Seventy-five miles an 
But the ice-motor’s 
brother, the ice-plane, a 
machine that has an airplane propeller, 


nac, 18 a new, 
hour is possible. 


seml-ac rial 


a gasolene-motor, and runners, will pro- 
swiftest experience of all until 


vide the 
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actual flight becomes a commonplace to 
us lowly ones. Ice-planing at a hundred 
and twenty miles an hour will be neither 


impossible nor exactly rash, though 
actual safety at two miles a minute 


But then, who 
oul 


cannot be guaranteed. 
safe anywhere upon 


sphe re 


1S gyrating 

For such ice-privateering of course out 
larger lakes or the bays of our northern 
rivers Kingston and 
loronto lead when such fleets are to be 


are necessary. 


created. Great horizons are the com- 
plements of winged thunderbolts.  Al- 
though our mountain lakes are not in- 


te resting to ¢ laborate Vac hts at prese nt, 
when the principle of flat runners shall 
be applied to the ice-yacht we shall see 
flotillas of the airy craft rounding the 
capes on our now deserted lakes. There 
are many new sights and pleasures in the 
boreal future awaiting us. 

he S¢ mechanical pleasures are very 
serious, and yet if Americans can be said 
to take the 1! ple asures sadly, what shall 
be said for the solemn festivities of the 
Scotch? Have you watched their na- 
tional game, curling? Was there ever 
such stern concentration as during a 
play, such stalwart uproariousness as at 
the finish of it?) The bonspiel was surely 
bred of Highland mists. 

Curling is apparently not greatly com- 


am 
| 
| 








plicated. But the true Scot’s anxiety 


concerning each detail is as engrossing to 


him as is the next meal to a starving 
man. An all-pervading dourness breaks 


out into an ove rtumbling sturdiness of 
noise when the point is made. It is the 
roaring game, capable of billiard-like 
niceties and to be played with reverence. 
In chess or picture-puzzles or tennis 
the re may he hit-or-miss satistac- 
tion for the novice. But in curling there 
is no slap-dash strategy, no € nticeme nt, 
no lightness of motion. All is stern skill 
ornothing. There are but two demands, 
a smooth execution and the solemnity of 
a parsonage. Yet in our frivolous land 
curling is in the ascendant. There must 
be some heart to its simplicity, some 
charm in the touch of the stones. The 
game must be attended. 

(here are four players to a rink, two 
rinks to a contest, two stones to a player, 
two tees within seven-foot circles thirty- 
eight vards apart. To get your stones 
inside the circle and to oust your op- 
ponent’s is the motive of the strife. One 
man of each quartet manages a besom, 


some 


sweeps side Ways ever, and trie s to * soop 
clean.””’ One man of each side is ap- 
pointed skip. He enjoys the divine right 
of kings. He is the sole director and his 
list of virtues must be complete. He 
must be brave at banter and yet blame 
none but himself for the errors on his 
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side. He must issue his orders in “guid 
braid Scotch,” and also be “generous, a 
just thinker,” and, in addition, ‘just, 
wise, cool, prudent, watchful, brave, 
blameless as a_ bishop.” 
Skips, with all those virtues, must die 
young. 

Read the Rev. John Kerr in the Bad- 
minton Library if you wish to find a 
delicious depictment of their office. One 
friend of the game herce and 
wishes that the fellows who play with 
insufficient delicacy could have their 
beards lathered with snow and that he 
could “‘shave them with a hand-saw un- 
til they are inspired with a suitable dis- 
relish for rough work.” Another patron 
reproaches an earl with, “O Lord! I 
declare ye wad miss a haystack!” James 
Hogg bursts into poetry at the thought 
of a curling-match and ranks the play of 
the “‘channel stane” above “‘bridals 
unco glad.” How, if we pretend to un- 
derstand the Scotch, can we find the 
Irish puzzling? 

For those who are over-nourished 
with speed and wish to be merely amused 
with their amusements, there are many 
games which frost and snow make pos- 
sible. Ice baseball is a compound of 
hilarity, dexterity, and a display of the 
unintentional. Ice shuffleboard is good 
fun. Ice tennis can be achieved and with 
Ice golf I have never seen, 


courageous, 


waxes 


some grace. 














IN 


SPORTS 


| it could 
might do worse than take to ice when the 


reens grow white 


imagine that golf devotees 


The hilarities of baseball on the ice 
are close to the spirit of carnival, which 
very far distant from bright 
skies and a keen wind. Motley and 
mackinaw go well together. Strength 

laughter suit each other per- 
fectly. From Saranac to St. Paul many 
clubs, and even whole cities, band to- 
gether for the sort of frost festival from 
which Canada had to recoil because she 
found that she was getting too sprightly 
1 reputation Carni- 


Night 


nevel 


and divine 


as a wintel hostess. 


| time 1s not bounded by sleep 


jocund as day. Costumes and 
music, games and contests, song and 
rivalry and laughter, speed the bright 


Wholesome frivolity blossoms 
Che zero wind itself is a 
heady draught and one’s dreams are as 
the dreams of Thor. 

And when it is all over, there are the 
mountains, once more, and_ the 
forest whose silence is so grateful after 
Winter mountains and 
Pleasures untold and un 
tellable are there of which summer’s best 
moments cannot dream. And there are 
vs of enjoying these which I have 
left to the end because they are the best. 
Sleighing and snow-shoeing suffice to 
bring us into intimate acquaintance with 
nature in winter. But mistake me not! 
By sleighing I do not mean the exuber- 
ance of a hitching-party or that good- 
natured evening of tumbling into a broad 
boxful of straw with a dozen others and 
singing about the country roads until the 
owls arte sili need. l have in mind a de ep- 
seated sleigh, enough for 
laden with robes, and then—then miles 


sennight. 
eve rvywhere. 


Ww ide 


so much stir. 


winter silence! 


TWO Wa 


wide Two, 


of forest and the view of blue-white 
ranges 

Winter beauty, beauty at its intens- 
est, is remote and sufficient without us. 


No man need imagine that the 
peak yonder or this little drifted hollow 
calls to him or needs him. But he needs 


Snow- 


them, and that is the stab of it. The 
curve of spanning blue is complete; the 
cover of unflecked white lacks nothing; 


even the pine in its green reserve 1s 
enough unto itself. Winter is for itself. 
From summer landscapes and the com- 


panionable birds we thought that we 
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drew something and with them had some 
tie. But now we ich terms of 
wonder and admiration that the insufh 
cient return hurts. Not even on the 
inhospitable sea does the cold and 
rounded beauty of the seem mort 
aloof. 

So do not 


vive in 


scene 
go into the woods 
without a companion. He must be 
a finite, warm-hearted friend. He may 
have a corner in his heart for conscious- 
ness of the infinity about him, but hi 
must have a human appetite. With a 
tent and quilts and all the things that 
are good to eat lashe d ona toboggan, set 
out with him into the deep forest. “The 
webbed will give you complete 
mastery of the waist-deep snow. 
By three of the afternoon it will be 
well to think of camp. Settle into a 
southward-facing seclusion and dig down 
to the he neath the snow 
Night will steal about you with a soft- 
ness and beauty uncomprehended before. 
Light currents from the ocean of infinite 
cold will draw you closer to the fire. You 
will be wrapped in silence, and the big- 
ness of it would break your spirit were it 
not for the friendship at hand. 
the morning stir of a zero awakening all 
that will pass. Now the shot 
with sunlight, or, perhaps, are soft with 
the haze of 
Phe humblest of all 
the devices used to conquer winter. Its 


wintel 


shoes 


moss Carpet 


But in 


woods are 


storm. 
snow-shoe is the 
use has been utilitarian and not poetic, 
and at present it bows before the soaring 
ski and the flying bob in the pleasure- 
places But it 1S Wt I] to reme mbe i, he - 
fore parting with old friends, that the 
furniture of speed will be thrown aside as 
lumber when we shall have got, each one 
of us, his box-winged bird. Who will 
trouble to fall from a forty-foot chute 
when he can leap with less danger from a 
five-mile cloud? Lhe ski 
semi-aerial kindergarten from which we 
shall soon be graduated into the highe 
moon-winging and comet- 
But the old will endure. Hy 
droplaning has not superseded swim- 
ming, that prehistoric, if not ancestral, 


IS mere ly a 


orades of 


cate hing. 


sport; nor will silken wings quite oust 
the webbed. And assuredly the utmost 
magnificences of the outer Emptiness 
will never supplant the beauty of the 


winter woods in a man’s affection. 
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Heart of a Woman 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
YS) NOR )SABELLE came up the in the arms of the handsome country 
POR eS ~| narrow track out of the boy who had followed the troupe from 
'y | sy swamp-maples and_ town to city and from city to town, 
>| | | paused on the edge of hungry for the crumbs from the table of 
Pos iS | the moor, looking away her pink-and-gilt magnificence. — But 
ee OY A es toward the shore. ‘The she had returned to life; she had felt 
iS) sea was not visible from tears falling upon her cold face; above 


here, but where the moor left off, break- 
ing down in sand-cliffs to the beaches 
beyond, she saw the great tree, and the 
house beneath it, silhouetted against the 
sky—the house from which her husband 
had been buried that afternoon. 

She hated to go back there, into the 
company of Martin and Elinore. Stand- 
ing here, the new black broadcloth rising 
and falling to the bre ath of her strong 
young bosom, she wondered if they had 
gotten home yet in the carriage, and 
what they were saying about her, about 
her walking back from the graveyard 
about her lagging. 

since she had set foot in that 
had felt the 
austere their keeping 
of her every movement, her every 
as if jealous of what little honor 
and to their house by 


alone ’ 
I: vel 
house ago she 


two years 


weight ot eves, 
track 
thought, 


was left to them 


the wanton whimsy of an old man. 
Sometimes it was almost as if they 
wished that she would stray a bit, that 


she would uncover some hint of infidel- 
ity, some indiscretion, so that they might 
fall on her and rend her in the name of 
righte ousness. 

Martin, her 
she, and his hair was gray, 
his lips. Elinore must have been still 
older, a broken, chair-ridden woman, 
hugging to her dry breast the memory 
of those days of glory when she traveled 
with the “troupe,” swinging through the 
thick, bright air of tents from hand to 
hand that never missed her grip—until 
the night when one hand missed and she 
went down through a perfect stillness 
into a perfect dark. She would have 
done 


was older than 
and so were 


stepson, 


it, never to have found herself held up 


better never to have come out of 


the confused voices of the crowd she had 
heard Martin Fenno’s voice sobbing out 
the words w hich seemed holy in. the 


heart of boy ee ee Zr bee ” m1 vite a 

She had a sea-gull now, an ugly, 
snowy creature that a gale had driven 
in through a window-pane one black 
night, blind in both eves and one wing 
broken. She called it “* Sweetheart,’ and 


it was like the woman’s heart taken out 
alive for her to handle. It lay on her 
bosom most of the time, under the gentle 
weight of her transparent fingers. When 
it left her she grew uneasy, some thing or 
other went wrong with her circulation, 
and Martin was forever searching for the 


creature along the cliffs. 
Isabelle h: ited to go back the re, after 
the funeral. It would be even worse, 


now that her husband was dead and she 
alone against the two of them. It made 
her almost sorry that he was dead. 

She had not been sorry, nor had she 
been especially glad. There was a cer- 
tain satisfaction, naturally, as at the 
end of a week’s work when one’s wages 
are paid into the hand, but that was ali. 
Isabelle was not the sort to make much 
of a fuss, one way or the other. Only 
once so far in her somnolent life had he r 
imagination been touched in an especial 
way. That was when she was fourteen 
and the blacksmith had kissed her in the 
woods behind the ice-house. ‘The im- 
pact of his thick, wet lips on hers had 
stirred her profoundly and incompre- 
hensibly for a while. But nothing of the 
sort had happened again, for her mother 
took care of her. 

She had found herself married to 
Daniel Fenno two years ago because it 
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; her mother’s wish, and, after the 
ng habit of her life, she had asked no 
stions, of her mother or of herself. 
thing in it had shocke d her. She had 
1e as she was bidden without bothe r 
her slumbering soul. Day after day 


had bathed the old white limbs of 


daniel Fenno, given him the things he 
ild eat, attended to his slippers and 
oil-stove, performed all these wifely 


ties unlaboriously beneath the eves of 


rtin and Elinore and the gull. Night 
rnight she had listened without emo- 
to the ashes of his ardent recollec- 
s, endured without shame the specu- 
ns of his S¢ nile eves. 
\nd now he dead and buried 
p, and it was done. As she let he r 
ights dwell more definitely on that, 
lking on across the moor, her satisfac- 
n grew dee per. She could not unde r- 
nd herself, and she made no effort to. 
t there came her a formless 
ire to put flowers in her hair, a desire 
stop walking and lie down, with her 
ast to the damp earth under the 
or-grass, while the night came on. 
She walked faster. When she came at 
to the brink of the cliffs beside the 
ise the sea wind took her breath away. 
stood for a moment, irresolute in its 
embrace clinging to her strange, 
rk garments. ‘The air from the sea 
ilways here, sifting sand and twist- 
¢ the great limbs of the willow over the 
ise, but till to-night it had never 
ken her breath away; never before had 
felt its wild, rough kiss striking 
ugh the frail barrier of her garments, 
esponsible and devouring. Shivering, 
turned her eyes and 
sht yellow in the little panes of the 
lor window, and the shadow of the 
ind gull sitting on the table, huge, dis- 
slowly from side to 
They were waiting for her. 
hey said nothing when she came in, 
d she went about preparing supper in 
silence. Martin wheeled Elinore out to 
the kit« hen, and together they watched 
her, without seeming to watch her, 
Elinore’s waxen hands folded over the 
back of the drowsing bird on her bosom, 
Martin standing behind her, his heavy 
hoylders sunken in a little, his lips 
faintly blue from the pressure of the one 
n the other, his eyes resting on thi 


was 


over 


saw candale- 


rte d, swaying 


oe SS 4" I] N 10 
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In the silence of the house of 
death they waited for her to give them 
some token of her bereavment, to bind 
herse lf over to widowhood by some word 
or gesture of a grief which no one felt. 

And she could not do it. \n hour ago, 
feeling it ¢ xpected of her, she could have 
wept for them, briefly and without emo- 
tion. But now, since she had walked on 
the moor and stood in the wind on the 
cliff, the house stifled her; its familiar 
stillness had grown unfamiliar, as strange 
and oppressive as the odor of decay ing 
funeral Howers which hung in the wind- 
le SS TOOMS. 

Sitting at table with her eyes on her 
plate, she found herself straining to 
catch the sound of the willow above the 
shingles, the lashing of leaves, the heave 
and recoil of limbs writhing in the arms 
of the gale, the huge, slow surge of the 
trunk, dragging at the earth beneath 
her with its myriad, blind, unquenchable 
roots. For the first time in her ordered 
life she forgot where she was. 

She heard Martin’s voice, austere, 
suspicious, ““Where are you going, 
Mother?” and found herself at the door 
leading out back. 

‘“Where am I going?” 
them a little wildly. ‘‘I—I’m going out- 
doors a minute.” But, having said it, 
she remained standing where she was, 
helpless under the spell of their extor- 
tionate helplessness. She felt them spin- 
ning webs with their dry eyes, looping 
weightless filaments about her strength 
and her youth and her new desires, bind- 
ing her desperately moment by moment 
to their own devouring despair. She had 
a sense of dead roses attacking her nos- 
trils, an sweetish narcotic, 
against which she had to struggle for her 
life. 

‘“T’ve a right to go out!” she gasped. 

She heard a rustle of dry membranes 
on the fioor and, looking there, she saw 
that the blind gull had gotten down 
from Elinore’s bosom. She saw it com- 
ing toward her from beneath the shadow 
of the table, sidling and flopping, like the 
he art of that thwarte d, wounded woman 
sent out blindly to fasten upon her. 
Shivering, she got th door open and 
backed out over the sill, where a back- 
wash of the wind enveloped her. 

She wanted to get the door 


Ss 


ce iling. 


She stared at 


insidious, 


close 1 
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behind her, bu: somehow she could not 
seem to be quick enou h about it; some- 
how or other the inexorable creature was 
there already, wedged in between the 
door and the jamb. Sh> saw it vividly 
just at the edge of her skirts, the candle- 
light gleaming on its small, dead, up- 
turned eyes and running along the vales 
and hummocks of its unlovely beak. 

She felt it following her in the outer 
darkness, dragging and tottering after 
her over the blind inequalities of = 
ground, and when she came around i 
front of the house she started to run. 
She ran with all her might along the 
cliffs, her mouth open, her hair and her 
widow's weeds blown out on the stream 
of the wind. 

Clouds were filling the sky, tumbling 
up in huge, blown masses toward the 
zenith. lhrough the interstices the light 
of a rising moon came and went in slow 
sweeps, showing the ocean for moments 
at a time snow-white on the beach of 
the village under the cliffs, and the cliffs 
themselves carven in gigantic, pale veins, 
immense hollows, treacherous saps cut 
up under the crest where the moor-grass 
jutted perilously, held only by the mat 
of its own roots. More than once, above 
the lifting roar of the surf, the running 
girl heard the earth going down behind 
her in large, soft avalanches 

It brought the afternoon back to her. 
The whole small picture returned into 
her mind so vividly that she paused, 
half-way down the zigzag track, and, 
crouching with her back to the cliff and 
her hands pressed over her ears, she 
looked at it. She saw again the rectangu- 
lar hole cut in the sand of the burying- 
ground and the new yellow planks down 
there, covering the old dead man who 
had been her husband. She saw herself 
standing on the brink of it, a black, 
mute hgure, hands folded, head half 
bowed, her stepson beside her, Elinore 
behind them both in the carriage. And 
in the broad, vacant sunshine of the 
afternoon she saw the eyes of a multi- 


tude of people fixed upon her, old people, 
all of them, survivors of another genera- 
tion, cleaving to her with an omnivorous 
commiseration, a hungry and expectant 
solemnity. 

And then the thing happened, the ab- 
Just as the 


surd accident. minister's 
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voice came floating, powerless, acr 
the gulf, ‘‘ Dust to dust, ashes to ashes 
the sand at the grave’s edge began 
shelve. She would never forget it, t! 

instant of utter acquiescence as she and 
Martin descended into the grave, slow] 
inexorably, without any sound save tl 
whisper of the sand streaming down 
around their feet and fanwise over th 

yellow planks. Her eyes remained open 
all the while; over the rim of the gray 
she saw all the old people still staring 
at her with the same hunger and thirs 
of commiseration. 

“Who am I?” 


It was as if something had broken in 


the still chambers of her mind. . . 
“Who am Il? What am 1? Why am | 
here ?”’ 

Isabelle had screamed then for th 


first time in her life, a small, high thread 
of sound. She remembered dimly th 
commotion ensuing upon that sound 
struggles, voices, hands reaching dow: 
out of the sunlight, Martin’s gray, un 
stirring face, Elinore’s eyes fastened 
upon them queerly from the window o! 
the carriage above. 

And when it came time to go hom 
she had told them with a virgin act ot 
rebellion that she would rather walk. 

Crouched now in the darkness of th: 
cliff road, her hands over her ears and 
her eyes staring down at the villag 
lights, her mind rebuilt the event with 
an incredible swiftness. . . 

“Who am I? What am 1? W hy am 
I here?” 

Opening her mouth, she drank the 
wind, taking avidly into her bosom the 
cool, bitter wine of its ancient and inex- 
haustible youth. She drew her hands 
away from her hair and gave it to the 
wind, and ran on down, careless of he: 
feet. 

She found herself in the village, like a 
shadow. She stood still in the angk 
between a wall and a clump of barber- 
ries. A passing sweep of moonlight cast 
striped shadows over her and showed he 
for a moment the strange village of het 
birth, the pale, wind-scoured lanes, the 
marching willows, the white cottages 
with warm windows and black vines. 
And somewhere there was music. 

It seemed incredible that she had ever 
been there hefore. Across a hedge and 
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ard cluttered with weir-twine a door 
vened and a figure stood briefly against 
the glow, a thick - set, frowsy, Latin 
man, throwing out dish-water on the 
wers. It was Isabelle’s mother. 

Isabelle turned away toward the 

re, walking softly on the sandy floor 

the lane. It had grown dark again, 
id the bright windows watched her as 
| She found herself in a tangle 
ilacs by and by, but in place of turn- 
back, she pushed on through, drawn 

by the beat of music she had heard 
ther off. She moved soundlessly, like 
ghost in an almost-forgotten house, 
ving the branches aside with her 
ong, slow hands. A door opened 
ond the thicket; light flickered 
rough the foliage, and a gust of mel- 
Letting the leaves fall back in a 
before her, she stood there motion- 

s, peering and listening. 

She saw the interior of a 

itern-lit, hung with huge black fes- 

ms of mackerel-twine pursed up 
inst the beams of the sail-loft over- 

id. Under this billowing, faintly lus- 

rous tapestry she saw the dancers 
heeling and returning, swaying, 
tling, like colored leaves and flowers 
rne on a singing gale. She knew 

m. As the passing faces took the 

ht from the lantern by the door she 

ld their names to herself—all the boys, 

id all the girls they held in their arms 
the dark, full-bodied girls with heavy 
eyes and slow, sweet lips; the nervous 

llow girls with pipe-stem legs and 
plucking fingers; the brown girls, the 
red girls, the white girls—and all the 
boys. She told their forgotten names 
one by one, Sike the burden of a wistful 
ng falling beat by beat with the music 
the dance, and among the leaves her 
own body surrendered itself to the 
rhythm with a little swaying motion. 
Her mind went back swiftly and she 
w her mother and herself standing 
ng the dories in the d: irkne Ss of the 
b. es listening to the music of a dance. 

And she heard her mother saying, “ You 
be a quiet girl, Bella, and one day you 
marry rich, yes.’ 

(nd she saw a white noon, and Daniel 
kenno coming along the lane with a hat 
of green velours on his head, a flowered 

it peeping from his waistcoat, and 


yasse d. 


long shed, 
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a stick his hand, moving with a cer- 
tain dashing frailty, keen-eyed to the 
last for the line of a throat, the turn of 
an ankle, the pale, ineffable bloom of a 
sleeping heart. 

She remembered, strangely enough, 
the look of Martin’s face as they had 
descended into the grave together that 
afternoon, the still, gray eyes staring, 
it were contemptuously, through the 
walls of her soul, his hard, gray, dusty 
lips set with an ironic acquiescence. 

And she remembered the blind sea- 
bird creeping down from that woman’s 
bosom and rustling after her through the 
black wind. 

The music came to an end. In the 
following hush, filled with the small con- 
fusion of voices, laughter, tinkling cups, 
and the everlasting drone of the ocean 
on the beaches, she saw the players eas- 
ing their limbs on the low platform built 
over the tar-pot. Across the throng she 
saw the clarinet-player on his feet, 
reaching down over heads to take a 
tumbler of lemonade from a girl’s up- 
lifted hand. She saw his head thrown 
back to drink, and the strong curve of his 
throat. Afterward, as he drew a wrist 
over his full, wet lips, her own lips 
quivered with a dim convulsion, for the 
man was the blacksmith who had kissed 
her that time in the woods behind the 
ice --house. 

She watched him getting down and 
moving toward he - lost in the crowd, 
and with her hands pressed to her bosom 
she waited for him to reappear. Others 
kept coming between, couples drifting 
from the wide doorway into the coolness 
and the darkness of the night. She felt 
them loitering in the shadows all about 
her. Somewhere there was a whisper of 
startled protest, the rumor of a struggle, 
subdued and brief, the soft sound of 
kiss, and other kisses. 

The blacksmith paused for a moment 
on the sill, a robust silhouette, edged 
and haloed with the suave flame of the 
lanterns behind him. To Isabe lle, erect 
and breathless, it seemed that he must 
see her there in the thicket before him, 
that in the interminable moment of his 
loitering the veil of leaves melted away, 
surrendering her in her widow’s weeds 
to the frank, warm speculations of his 
eyes. Color dved her neck, ran up in a 
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flood over her face, and drained away 
suddenly as the man came walking tow- 
ard the thicket across the fan-light cast 
from the door. As he lifted his hands to 
part the branches before her she found 
herself running through the blind tangle, 
her hands flung out, her feet stumbling, 
her face and body bruised by the — 
ping limbs, her heart pounding with ; 
wild, triumphant fear. 

Small as the thicket was, she lost her- 
self, and it became boundless. Things 
tore at her; invisible things turned her 
back. A root tripped her, and she 
would have fallen had hands not reached 
out of the blackness to hold her up anda 
man’s arms wrapped her about. 

She made no struggle, and after the 
first queer gulp in her throat she re- 
mained as still as he. Leaning there on 
his breast in the utter darkness of the 
night, she felt the man’s heart pounding 
down through the arteries of the arms 
that crushed her; she felt herself shaken 
by the shudder passing over him slowly; 
throwing back her head, she accepted 
the sudden blind pressure of his lips. 
He kissed her again and again with a 
fierce, unquenchable thirst, and_ she 
knew that it was not the blacksmith, af- 
ter all. 

The music of another dance ran in the 
air. Moonlight swam toward them over 
the water, striking the thicket’s edge 
with a sudden silver. For a moment 
they remained as they had been, quite 
still, staring into one another’s eyes. 
Then they drew apart slowly, as it were 
lazily, and Isabelle heard her voice 
emerging from her throat, thin and pow- 
erless: 

** Martin!” 

In the queer light the flesh of Martin’s 
face looked dead. His lips moved 
stifly once or twice, but without sound. 
It was Isabelle who spoke again, her 
question hanging between them in the 
pale air. 

“Did you know who it was?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Come!” he said. 


He turned and moved away, and she 
followed him through the empty lanes 
of the village to the cliff, both of them 
walking slowly and curiously erect. The 
clouds were draining out of the sky. As 
the man and the girl climbed upward 
into the wind the moonlight broadened 


and brightened, overrunning the shore, 
the cliffs, and the moors. In the crysta| 
illumination Isabelle’s eyes never lef: 
the moving figure before her, the sway 

ing shoulders, the swinging arms that 
had held her in the crazy dark, th 
strong brown muscles of the neck—he: 
gaze, half-frightened by large, new 
formless perceptions, enveloped him 

Questions, echoes of other questions, 

tumbled slowly through her conscious 
ness: 


““Who is he? 
here?” 

Gaining the crest, they saw the pak 
house watching them from under the 
beckoning tree. When he had gone a 
few steps Martin halted and, clasping 
his hands behind him, he turned to th« 
cliff. Isabelle came and stood beside 
him. Neither spoke for a while. Lean- 
ing a little outward against the clear 
flow of the air, they looked down on the 
sea, white with marching waves and 
dazzling white with the pathway leading 
out to the moon. Its voice came up, 
boundless and inexhaustible, calling 
them. 

Martin spoke, as if it were to himself: 

“‘T was out looking for Sweetheart. | 
couldn’t find him. I just went on 
down... .” 

Isabelle’s eyes left the moon’s track 
and settled on the shadows in the vil- 
lage. 

“And you say you—you didn’t know 
who it was—there ?” 

“Nor I didn’t care much. 
Sneaiinn has got to happen. Some- 
thing has happened. That was a 
queer thing at the burying to-day. 

It gave me a queer kind of a turn. 

Feeling myself going down into the 

grave, a young man yet like that 
with you... .’ 

Isabelle turned her head, moving her 
lips slowly as if tasting her words. 

“Why with me? What is there about 
—about—me?” 

“Can’t you understand ?” 

“But you hated me—the same as she 
hated me.” 

“Hated you? Yes, I've hated you. 
But not like she hates you.’ 

She felt herself imprisoned in his arms 
again and saw his face above her struck 
with a cold white flame. 


What is he? Why ts he 
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THE HEART 


Why shouldn’t I hate you? Am I 
What do you 
living in that 
house with vou, day after day and night 
{rel night the way we vi lived the 

ir of us in that house? What kind of 

hell do you call that for a man like 


ie of wood or stone!lr 


hink it’s meant to me, 


she began to push with her hands. 
ll go away then! I’ll go a thousand 
iway !” 
You'll not!’ 
| will, I will!’ she kept on crying, 
nervy for his denials. It thrilled on 
red lips like a song. She fought him 
f with an exquisite strength, tore free 
im, ran from him on bounding feet, 
hair streaming and an unknown joy 
ng in het throat. 
But he was swifter than she. He had 
in his arms again. She saw his face 
e to hers in the crystal light, racked 
th the pain of a new and desperate 
th, and again she felt the wild heart 
arteries of his arms. 
| will, | will’ Her exultant eyes 
watching him. 
‘Do!’ His eyes were shining, too. 
” he repeated, bringing them a lit- 
closer to hers. ‘“‘Go away! Go a 
usand, ten thousand, miles away!”’ 
He frightened her when he kissed her 
stime. She tried totake he r lips away. 
Why?” she gasped. “Why do you 
that, Martin?” 
Because you can never go so far that 
n’t go with you—no, Isabelle—my 
tty, darling Isabelle!’’ 
Martin! You wouldn’t!”’ 
| would! I will!’ 
Martin, think! Oh, 
suldn’t be—right!” 
Right? . . . Look at me!” 
He spoke as if her eyes were not al- 
ready fixed in his, wide and fascinated 
Right? Am I a living man or am | 
lead man? Where’s the justice for 
Is there any justice | should pay 
the whole of my life for something 
| never had? What about me? Who am 
What’s to make up to me for all the 
yung years of my life taken away from 
ne? Tell me, Isabelle!’ 
Whiteness crept over the girl’s cheeks. 
Her lips moved with hardly more sound 
than the moor-grass made in the wind 


rtoot 


think! It 
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“That’s for you to say, Martin. 
Whatever you want, Martin!” 

[hey remained standing there, mo- 
tionless, wordless, and somehow curi- 
ously strengthless. Isabelle was the 
hrst to spe ak. 

“What is it, Martin?” 

He was not looking at her, but be- 
yond her, over her shoulder. 

“Martin!” she cried. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter?” 

He seemed not to hear her, but when 
she tried to turn her head to see what 
he saw he held her cheek back with his 
hand. ~ 

“It’s nothing,” he told her in an odd 
way, under his breath. ‘‘It’s nothing 
but that bird.” 

She pushed his hand away with a 
desperate strength. And then she saw 
that he had told her the truth. It was 
only the blind gull, Sweetheart, a dim, 
pale spot of a thing, creeping and flop- 
ping over the moor. 

“No,” she breathed in his ear, ‘‘it’s 
nothing.” 

“It’s just a bird, Isabelle.” 

It was queer to hear them whispering 
so in the huge, blown spaces of the 
night. Isabelle began to feel the cold. 

“Let's walk on,” she whispered. 

They found themselves moving on 
tiptoe, as soundless as the shadows keep- 
ing them company over the billowing 
grass. They would not look back; they 
had come almost to the verge of the 
cliffs before either one of them turned 
a head. Then Martin said: 

“No. You see, he didn’t know any 
one was there.” 

“No, that’s right,”’ Isabelle said. 

It was queer, too, to hear them lie to 
each other. Like the heart of that 
woman, the blind thing was not to be 
shaken off. It came on and on, where 
they had come, glimpsed from moment 
to moment in the tall grass, pausing, 
brooding, its sightless head tilted wisely 
on the pale, soft column of its neck. It 
wandered, making small, stumbling ex- 
cursions here and there, but always and 
inexorably its wanderings carried it 
nearer. 

The girl’s hand groped out and found 
the man’s. 

“It’s nothing,” she whispered 
always running around like that.”’ 


"it's 

















thousand, ten thousand, miles away! 
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Why shouldn’t I hate you? Am I 

le of wood or stone? What do you 

t's meant to me, living in that 

ise with you, day after day and night 
er night—the way we've lived—the 
ir of us in that house? What kind of 
hell do you call that for a man like 


he began to push with her hands. 
ll go away then! I’ll go a thousand 
away e 
‘You'll not!” 
‘T will, I will!’ she kept on crying, 
nervy for his denials. It thrilled on 
red lips like a song. She fought him 
with an exquisite strength, tore free 
him, ran from him on bounding feet, 
hair streaming and an unknown joy 
ing in her throat. 
But he was swifter than she. He had 
in his arms again. She saw his face 
to hers in the crystal light, racked 
the pain of a new and desperate 
ith, and again she felt the wild heart 
the arteries of his arms. 

| will, | will’’ Her exultant eyes 

watching him. 

“Do!” His eyes were shining, too. 

do!” he repeated, bringing them a lit- 

closer to hers. “‘Go away! Go a 
“oe 

He frightened her when he kissed her 

stime. She tried totake her lips away. 

‘Why?” she gasped. ‘“‘Why do you 

that, Martin?” 

Because you can never go so far that 
in’t go with you—no, Isabelle—my 
tty, darling Isabelle!” 

“Martin! You wouldn't!” 

“T would! I will!” 

“Martin, think! Oh, think! It 

uldn’t be—right!’’ 

“Right? Look at me!” 

He spoke as if her eyes were not al- 
ready fixed in his, wide and fascinated. 

“Right? Am I a living man or am | 

dead man? Where’s the justice for 

Is there any justice | should pay 

it the whole of my life for something 

| never had? What about me? Who am 

What’s to make up to me for all the 

young years of my life taken away from 
me? ‘Tell me, Isabelle!’ 

Whiteness crept over the girl’s cheeks. 
Her lips moved with hardly more sound 
than the moor-grass made in the wind 
inderfoot 
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‘“That’s for you to say, Martin. 
Whatever you want, Martin!” 

[hey remained standing there, mo- 
tionless, wordless, and somehow cur 
ously strengthless. Isabelle was _ the 
hirst to speak. 

**What ts it, Martin?’ 

He was not looking at her, but be- 
yond her, over her shoulder. 

“Martin!” she cried. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” 

He seemed not to hear her, but when 
she tried to turn her head to see what 
he saw he held her cheek back with his 
hand. 

“It’s nothing,” he told her in an odd 
way, under his breath. ‘‘It’s nothing 
but that bird.” 

She pushed his hand away with a 
desperate strength. And then she saw 
that he had told her the truth. It was 
only the blind gull, Sweetheart, a dim, 
pale spot of a thing, creeping and flop- 
ping over the moor. 

“No,” she breathed in his ear, ‘‘it’s 
nothing.” 

“It’s just a bird, Isabelle.” 

It was queer to hear them whispering 
so in the huge, blown spaces of the 
night. Isabelle began to feel the cold. 

“*Let’s walk on,” she whispered. 

They found themselves moving on 
tiptoe, as soundless as the shadows keep- 
ing them company over the billowing 
grass. They would not look back; they 
had come almost to the verge of the 
cliffs before either one of them turned 
a head. Then Martin said: 

“No. You see, he didn’t know any 
one was there.” 

“No, that’s right,”’ Isabelle said. 

It was queer, too, to hear them lie to 
each other. Like the heart of that 
woman, the blind thing was not to be 
shaken off. It came on and on, where 
they had come, glimpsed from moment 
to moment in the tall grass, pausing, 
brooding, its sightless head tilted wisely 
on the pale, soft column of its neck. It 
wandered, making small, stumbling ex- 
cursions here and there, but always and 
inexorably its wanderings carried it 
nearer. 

The girl’s hand groped out and found 
the man’s. 

“It’s nothing,”’ she whispered. ‘It’s 
always running around like that.” 
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Viartin said nothing this time 
when the gull came out upon them sud- 
denly from behind a clump of grass a 


dozen yards away, she felt him drawing 


But 


back from it, step by step, taking het 
with him by the drag of his hand on 
hers 


*“Sssssh!’ he cried. ‘‘Go ‘way, th 
Go ’way!’ The sound came out of his 
throat quite unexpecte dly, high-pit« hed 

id without body 

And then it was the girl that dragged 
at the man. 

‘Take care, for 
Martin!” 

Their heels were at the break of the 
rotten cliff. Looking back slantwise, the 
girl saw the beach and the ocean stretch- 
ing under them. It queer. She 
seemed unable to do anything, for her- 
self or for Martin. As she remained 
there, motionless, staring down into the 
vearning depths, rocked by recurrent 
and not unpleasurable waves of vertigo, 
she felt herself being surrendered up to 
that same strange sense of acquiescence 
She saw the silver gulf of eternity yawn- 
ing to receive their souls, hers and Mat 
tin’s; behind her on the moor she had a 
vision of Elinore’s heart in the form of a 
gull, watching them through the white 
veil of its infirmity, brooding over their 
doomed youth with the hunger and 
thirst of a sardonic commiseration. 

Of a sudden, having been brought into 
life only just now, it seemed sweet to be 
going out of it again quickly, with the 
man who loved her. It was no longer 
horrible. The grassy parapet shivered 
under her feet with the swift 
of decay and dissolution, but she was 
no longer afraid. She 
of pain only when Martin’s hand dragged 
at hers with a fierce violence of awaken- 
ing. 

He took her with a sweep of his arm; 
she saw his face white in the moonlight: 
felt herself carried backward from the 
edge of the cliff; found herself supported, 
choked and shaken, on the edge of an- 
other cliff. The ground where they had 
stood was gone. They could hear the 
ay tlanche above the pulse of the break- 
ers, churning and smothering far awa\ 
lown the declivity. 

They kept on staring at each other's 
| hey tried to speak to ea h oth T, 


God's sake! See! 


Was 


process 


Was Conscious 


4 


¢ Ss 
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but in the weakness which had con 
over them their lips made only vag: 
sighing noises 

It began to be a long while since tl 
thing had happened. They began al 
most to torget it. The v be gan to forget 
everything, save that they were standin 
there between two lives, weak and yet 
somehow invulnerable, annointed by th 
moonlight and bathed in the healing 
river of the wind. 

Something soft was brushing again 
their feet. They became aware of blow 
insistent and powerless, bothering the 
ankles, and a ghostly, rustling soun 
creeping up through the wind to thei 
ears. 

Isabelle tric d to cling to Martin: tri d 
to shake he I head. 

*“No, no, no,” she implored in a whi 
per. “It’s nothing.” She tried harder 
‘*‘Tt’s nothing, nothing, Martin. No, no 
—it’s nothing!” 

She watched him as he put her away 
and reached down with his large, groping 
hands. The act stood out vivid, mon 
strous, and unreal in that pitiless illu 
mination. He seemed inept. He had 
trouble getting hold of the flopping 
thing, as if the gull were no blinder than 
he. And when he had found it, when h 
had gotten his fumbling fingers at last 
around the soft neck, it seemed a long, 
long while that the struggle went on, 
desperate and silent, save for the whi 
per of dying wings and the _ breath 
coming and going between the man’ 

the bird lay dead on the grass n« 
the cliff’s edge, where the man had flun; 
it. Against the dark mat it stood out 
white and still and curiously misshapen, 
one of the wings broken down across th 
snowy breast and the neck half-doubk 
on itself, so that the head rested oddly 
on the left shoulder. 

Neither of them said anything. They 
found it hard to get away. It seeme: 
impossible to shake off the peculiar 
dreadfulness of that place. It was lik 
a dream from which they could not b: 
aroused; they turned and walked away 
a dozen steps, but that grotesque creat 
ure was still there when they looked 
back, sleeping quietly in the moonlight, 
a wing over its breast and its head pil- 
lowed on the whiteness of its shoulde: 


] 





























THE HEART 

[hey made an effort. They walked 

n swiftly, with a sense of flight. As 
thev walked they talked, their words 


mingling feverishly in the pale wind. 
“it was no use to itself or to any body 


ise. . . 
“Yes, it ought to have been put out 
f the way long ago. 
‘Yes, put out of its misery. e 
That’s right. You're right, Isa- 
What does a bird amount to? A 
that can't see day from night, to 
nothing of flying, or being any use 
itS¢ lf?’ 
[he ground passed under their feet 
nd the house came toward them. They 
llowed their long shadows, as if the 
hadows were dragging them toward the 
Isc. 
‘And now we’re going away, Isabelle. 
Isn’t that so?” 
“Yes. To-morrow. 
“To-morrow, that’s right. 
~ day after to-morrow, 
That’s right. We'll just 
nothing, Isabelle.” 


hells 


”” 


Martin.” 


we'll just 


‘No. We'll say we didn’t see the 
‘If she asks about the bird, yes... .”’ 
“What's the matter? Why are you 


panting so?”’ 

“Yes, that’s so. We'd best wait a bit 
itside here, because it looks as if we'd 
een running or something. . . 

“No, it’s all right. But I’ ll not look 
at you when we go in. 

“Nor Yl not look at you. a Nag 
“But to-morrow 

“Or day after to-morrow ; 

Both of them re ached for the door- 
latch, and for a moment in the shadow 
their hands fumbled and bumped to- 
gether. There was something blind and 
uncontrolled about it, something in a 
way savoring of panic. Their 

voices, half-drowned by the wailing of 
the willow over their heads, § grew sharp. 
“Here, here! Let me/ 
““W ell, do!” . 

The door swung inward, blown from 
Martin’s hand by the backwash of wind 
in the lee, and the smooth light of can- 
dles poured out over them. Neither 
moved to enter. After what seemed a 


queer 


long while Martin reached in and pulled 
the door to again. 


He made an effort 
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to latch it, but he seemed terribly inept 
in the dark. It took a long while. 
“You saw?’ he asked, under his 
breath, by and by. 
“Yes... she 1s—is- 
“She is a—a . . . asleep 
“Yes, she fell: asleep im the chair. 
Asleep, you know.”’ 
“Yes, asleep. 


” 


And we'll gO. away 


to-night—now quic kly, quickly!’ 
__ Isabelle felt him groping for her. 
Their hands touched in the dark. They 


were as cold as the hands of that dead 
woman in there, and, like the hands of 
the dead, they would not take hold, but 
fell down heavily. 

“Why did you do it, Martin?” 

“Why did I do what?) Why do you 
talk sof What do you mean? It was 
her heart, that’s all.” 

“Yes, it was her heart.” 

‘Don’t say it that way. You know 
what I mean, and if you say things like 
that, [’ll—I'll Well, I don’t know 
what I’m saying. But it was just that 
her heart has always been bad—you 
know how it’s been—and it just hap- 
pened to be to-night that it—it stopped. 
All of a sudden.” 


“Yes. I know. I saw.” 
“T tell you, if you say it like that, 
meaning what you mean, I[’I]—I’Il—”’ 


“Martin, I’m afraid of you!” 

“And I’m afraid of you!” 

As they stood there, breathing hard 
and staring each at the dim gray mask 
of the other’s face, the door-latch gave 
again and the door swung inward with 
the wind. Conscious of the candle-light 


flowing over her shoulders, Isabelle 
turned her face to the moor. She did 
not run this time. She walked, slowly, 


flat-footed, out from the shadow of the 
house and the grasping shadow of the 
willow-tree beyond. 

And after all, she had to look back 
once. Martin was standing where she 
had left him. She saw the silhouette of 
his shoulder and right arm depending 
from it against the bright rectangle of 
the door. And beyond him in the pak 
candle-light she saw Elinore resting qui- 
etly in the wheel-chair, her neck fallen 
over so that her head lay pillowed oddly 
on her left shoulder, and one arm crossed 
overthe bosom whence the heart had fled 
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guess at, for the 
courteous guide fur- 
| nished by the Ministry 
|}of Education spoke 
English most tenta- 

es iD tively. As for me, | 
knew just enough Japanese to enable me 
to lose my way in the picturesque Seoul 
streets, and not a single word of Korean. 
So if I tell this story vaguely, the confu- 
sion of tongues is to blame. 

It was in the Loyalty Room of 
Japanese school in Korea. A large light 
room, with a dais on which stood the 
state chairs of Emperor and Empress, 
and on the walls emblems, pictures, and 
edifying diagrams. One diagram I re- 
member particularly. It was a sort of 
statistical chart, with painted oblongs, 
supposed to represent the duration of 
various dynasties—Japanese, Chinese, 
British, French. ‘The Japane se was 
much the longest, twenty-five inches, 
each inch representing a hundred years 
of uninterrupted rule. It caught the 
lesson that the divine ancestors of the 
divine Mikado had ruled over Japan 
long before there was an England, 
France, or Spain, and that his descend- 
ants would doubtless continue to rule 
after these feverish peoples had forever 
disappeared. The United States, with 
its meager one hundred and forty years 
of independence, was represented by an 
oblong only an inch and a half high. 

“Ours is the baby nation,” I hazarded. 

My polite interpreter smiled, in the 
meanwhile sucking in his breath as the 
do when they wish to show 

“Yes,” he replied, “but a 





' 
|apanese 
cdeterence. 


very big baby.” 

What struck me in this Loyalty Room 
was the sedulous care with which these 
patient Japanese masters seek to indoc- 


right 
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trinate the Koreans, whose unquiet in 
dependence they have abolished and 
whom they now wish to transform int: 
patriotic Nipponese. To this purpos 
nothing, I imagine, could be bette: 
adapted than schools. I visited several 
of these and found them not badly di 
rected, though few in number. They 
could not compare with the truly mag 
nificent schools established by Amer 
icans in the Philippines, but they wer 
better than nothing and better than any 
thing Korea had ever before known 
The teachers, both Japanese and Ko 
rean, maintained good discipline, and 
the methods of instruction seemed not 
inadequate. Unfortunately, most of 
these schools served Japanese residents 

’ Korea rather than native Koreans, 
and even schools for the latter seemed to 
be taken up far too much with the incul 
cation of loyalty and subservience rather 
than with a preparation for the tasks of 
life. 

It is, of course, natural that Japan, 
having so recently absorbed Korea, 
should try by one means or another to 
conquer the wills and secure the adhe- 
sion of the natives. For Japan every- 
thing depends on Korea. The Korean 
peninsula lies nearest to Japan; it is 
like a dagger pointed at Japan’s heart. 
It was through Korea that Japan first 
came into contact with the old culture 
of China. It was Korea that the hardy 
islanders, over two hundred years ago, 
overran and sought to conquer. For 
the mastery of Korea, Japan fought two 
great and victorious wars against China 
and Russia. Thereafter, Japan assumed 
a protectorate in order to preserve 
Korean independence, and a few years 
later put an end to that independence. 
To-day Japan rules as absolutely in 
Korea as does Great Britain in Malta. 











KOREA—AN EXPERIMENT 


lo lose Korea 1s to lose Japan's cause- 
ay to Asia, to surrender all dominion 
ver the continent, to sink again to the 
tus of a small island powel If, on 
e other hand, the Koreans can be con- 
rted into loyal Nipponese, Japan will 


( straddled the sea and will have one 


tt planted firmly on the mainland 
How is one to gain the loyalty of such 
ubject people, or, indeed, 1s such a 
thing at all possible? Japan is trying in 
iny ways, by repression, by education, 
by a show of force, by a display of su 
ority, by good works, by promises. 
\ few days after | arrived in Korea 
aw this steady Japanese propaganda 


proceeding in the criminal courts. 


ated behind the judge 3 he neh, | Was 


resent when various petty criminals 
ere tried by due process of law and were 
convicted or acquitted of larceny, in 
tbordination, and various small of- 
tenses lhe scales of justice, I was told, 
were held rigidly even, and no favorit- 
ism Was shown to rich or poor, ya? 7 
Ol tattered beggar, Japanese Ol Korean. 


For centuries the Korean had found 
nothing but venality and oppression in 
his courts of law. Surely, | thought, 


this even-handed, open-minded Japan- 
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eSs¢ justice must reconcile Koreans to the 
loss ot thei old Insecure liberties 

\t that moment they brought in a 
big, tight-muscled Korean accused of 
murde Fe | he prisoner, mee k, dumb, OX 
like, stood there, listening uncompre- 
hendingly to the reading of a document 
frst in his own language and then in 
that of the judges. It appe ared that a 
Japanese had come to the Korean’s 
house for some reason, good or bad; | 
could not discove which, fol the Korean 
spoke his own language, the ofhcial in- 
terpretel made It over into Japanese, 
and my own interpreter (who was mort 
interested in gaining than imparting 
knowledge) translated it intermittently 
into scraps of English. All | learned was 
that in a quarrel the Japanese had been 
slain. Under such circumstances any 
trial might have seemed tame. After a 
long while nothing happened, except 
that | was urbanely conducted to an 
adjoining room, where the judges soon 
joined me. | was never able to learn the 
ultimate fate of the Korean. I felt sure, 
however, that he was doomed. He, too, 
knew it. There had been that in his 
stolid expression as he looked into the 
faces of his alien judges that showed 


= | 
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he had no hope. For justice must he 
done and Japanese supremacy main 
tained. 


After the trial I took morning tea with 
I liked them somewhat bet 
ter off the bench, though there still clung 
to them an elusive, bureaucratic 
‘These men were intelligent and faithful 
administrators, of the French rathet 
than the British or American type. They 
asked me questions, which I answered 


the judge Ss. 


odor. 


conhdently, concerning juvenile courts 
in America, and then they spoke soberly 
about the administration of 
Korea. They said, what I am 
true, that not until the 


did the poor man of Korea understand 


justice in 
sure 18 


Japane se Came 


that he had any rights in the courts. 
‘They told me of the improving admin- 
istration, the tempering) of justice with 
clemency, the wise moderation of the 
judges. Yet, while they spoke, what | 


really thought of was the dumb prisone1 
who had kille d the Japan S¢ | wonde re d 
whether by any chance the courts would 
be clement in his case. | wondered what 
in his stupid way he thought, and what 
his neighbors thought, of Japanese rule 
in Korea. 

One thing is certain: the Koreans are 
not at ease with the iT island conquerors. 
| went on an excursion into the 
with an intelligent and subtle 
journalist. We arrived at 
consisting ot on 


country 
Japane S¢ 
a piggledy 
village, street ot 
thatched mud huts, sunning themselves 
in the leisurely afternoon. We called on 
the head ofhcial, the maire of the village. 
lo my he was intimidated by 


our visit. 


surprise, 
(Our 
itself awe-inspiring. 
word of Japanese, and, 
friend knew no Korean, they conversed 
together with pencil and paper, for the 
Korean and Japane se languages have 
the Same ideographs, the Same charac- 
ters for the same ideas, though the words 
are totally different. So the two men, 
one in the dark Japanese garb and the 
other in the white, Howing Korean robe, 
mutely talked in writing, like deaf and 
dumb men, leaning all the while 
the wooden counter of the little mairie 
that looked for all the world like a land- 
survevor’s office in a lazy Southern vil- 
lage, or like a little grocery-shop bereft 
At last we left amid 


automobile 
He knew no single 
as my journalist 


rare Was In 


over 


of its groceries. 
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mutual obeisance s, but the tall Koreat 
bowed lower than the Japanese, and he 
still looked at us with pathetic, fright 
ened and relic ved as 


moved out of the to the waitin 


sceme d 
doot 


eves 


automobile. 

| had asked my journalist friend ¢t 
inquire of the Korean how many Japan 
ese lived in this village. I wanted + 
gain a picture of the extent to which th 
islanders were actually penetrating th 
country. I knew, from ofhcial statistic 
that three hundred thousand 
Japanese lived in the peninsula, but the 
Koreans numbered over seventeen mill 
ions and breeding like rabbit 
Would not the Japanese be swallowed 
up in the Korean Hood? Would not the 


Japanese influence, 


SONNE 


were 


as tar as blood went, 


be transient, exte rnal, and at most lim 
ited to the cities? Lhe great se aport 
Kusan was half Japane se, the capital, 


W hat 


Seoul, had 


many Japanese, but 
about the countryside? I was soon to 
learn. In this village there was only one 
Japanese, the ndarn feared and 


therefore respected by all, including hi 
little Korean wife and his docile Korean 
children. Incidentally, and this is symp 
tomatic of a possible future of the penin 
little Korean wife has never 
learned Japan Se, whereas the larn 
speaks Korean bravely, if brokenly | 
wondered whether Korea might not in 
the end absorb the S¢ attered Japane ¢ 
instead of the latter absorbing the 
Koreans. 

In this matter of population Korea ha 
undoubtedly a disappointment 
to Japan 

In proportion to its 
is one of the densely populated 
countries, 1f not ‘he most densely popu- 
late d, In the world. \W ith an area about 
the size of California, Japan proper has 
a population of over hfty millions. Of 


sula, the 


proved 


resources Japan 
most 


Its total land area only avery small part 
thousand 
Is at present arable. Dhe 


about twenty-hve square 


miles farms 
are very small and the pressure of popu 
lation, both in the agricultural district 
and in the rapidly growing cities, in 
tense. Moreover, the crowded Japan S¢ 
population cannot easily emigrate. ‘| he 
United States is practically forbidden 
ground, as are Canada and Australia, 
and in China the Japanese cannot com- 























Had 
to migrate by 
settled 
rea, the Japanese would 


th the low-waged natives 


SC eet 
l aLDIe, Ncecrerore, 


n to the le SS densely 
insula of Ke 
been in a fair way to solving the 


lation problem 


nacing pop 


popuk 
When in the frst flush of victory 
inst Russia a real dominion ovet 
Korea was rded Japan, it was com- 


nly be lheved that he re was to be found 


9 sought home tor these surplus 
| millions. Japan would people 
Korea as Great Britain had peopled het 
ions beyond the Sea, as Russia 
peopling Siberia, as America had 
nized the Middle West and the Fat 
uld be farms and jobs 


| he re 
new m \| Ons | he re would be a new 


West 
in the ancient Korean peninsula 
seemed to be good reason for 
Korea, with an area three 
ee as that of Japan, 
ycontain only twelve 

rich in un- 
If she could 
ns under het 
much mort 


Japan 
Lhere 
ptimism. 
ths as la 
sed t 
ns of people She 


Was S ip 


some mill- 


Was 


hed mineral resources 
twe ly « mullic Cor- 
native ruters, how 


Id she maintain under a 


scientince 





() blade sof 


had grown 


admini tration?’ | \\ 


on 
grass would grow where one 
before; 
one had starved be 
one would be 

lo-day it seems improbable that this 
second man will be a Phere 
is not much room in Korea for 1immigra- 
tion, for the native population is larget 


two men would live well where 


1 and of these two 


rOre, 


al Japanc ac. 


Japane se. 


than Was Imagine d, and under Japane S¢ 
1mMmi- 


rule it is growing rapidly Lhe 
grant workman from Japan finds it hard 
to compete with the lowet waged Ko- 


rean, and the Japanese farmer, though 
more skilful than the Korean, 
wish to leave his native rice-patch Lhe 
Koreans are settled on the land, and on 
the land they will stay and breed. Fifty 
\ from now the peninsula will be 
inhabited by the de scendants of native 
Koreans, not by the 
immigrants 


doe Ss not 


ears 


descendants of 
Japanese Japan can no 
more people Korea than Europe could 
people India. 

If, therefore, Japan succeeds in Japan- 
izing Korea she will do so not by placing 
a Japanese population in the peninsula, 

| 


nol by propaganda in Lovalty rooms, 
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but by giving to Korea a just, wise, and 
benehcent administration, by making 
Korea a better place to live in and an 
easier place in which to make a living 
Japan’s chief reliance should be 
capable industrial civilization 
excellent administrative ability 
That Japan has vastly improved the 
economie and cultural 
Korea 1s obvious even to the 
le SS trave le I 
ees the 
with young trees 


on her 
and her 


most care- 
| rom the car window one 
mountains covered 
planted by the million 
by the WIS¢ Japan se. been 
built and con 
tructe d, agric ulture exte nde d and made 


once bare 
Roads have 


improved, — railroads 


more intensive, and splendid technical 
schools have been established. lhe 
Japanese are introducing science, meth 
od, and = careful administration into 


In the little trade schools, 
serl culture, in the 
experiment Ko- 
reans are gaining a new insight into the 
art of making a living. ‘Though taxes 
and higher than before, the 
country 1s more prosperous and the lot 


the country 
in the 
agric ultural 


S¢ hools tor 
stations, 


prices are 


of the average Korean has been im- 
proved The city of Seoul has been 
transformed, Occidentalized. The task 
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of modernizing Korea has only begun 
but the progress 

From the point of 
nomi development, 
Korea could hardly be 


Everything 1s 


Is already a tonishing 


view of this ec 
Japane S¢ rule I! 
} 


more successtu 


improve cond 
tions, and whether this is done primaril 
for Koreans or for Japanese makes litt 
difference so long as the result 1s good 
Of all the gifts of Japan to Kor 
none has been better or more fruitfu 
than security Lhe Korean peasant 


done to 


business man no longer fears that what 
he earns and saves will be taken fron 
him He knows that taxes, althougt 
heavy, will be definite and that thers 


be no illegal extortion. He can, therefor 
afford to become a more ethcient work« 
ind industrial arts. HH 
can afford to improve his lot and ad 
Koreans need no longer fear t 
be economically ambitious. 

Vhis new security 


in agricultural 
vance, 


and new ambition 
of the Korean are illustrated by hi 
changed attitude toward Saving In the 
old days the only true thrift consisted in 
taking no thought of the morrow If 
a Korean became rich he was likely to 
be robbed by bandits, unofhcial and oth- 
cial. The gentlemen of the capital who 
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KOREA —-AN EXPERIMENT 


ruled the country districts had a short 
d summary way of extracting surplus 
ealth from any one rash enough to 
ccumulate it Industrial organization 


heing ineffective, there was no reason 
vhy a man should work harder than he 
was forced to, or save money in ordet 
that some one else might take it from 
him Work In any Case Was degrading, 
heggat could he 
of a gentleman so long as he did not soil 
his hands with labor So the white 
clad Koreans worked in leisurely fash 
ion, doing just enough to get their rice, 


and even something 


and then smoking their long pipes and 
chatting during the idle hours Lhe 
Korean was a natural-born 
with native grace 


gentleman 
and dignity, and he 
\ll this Was changed 
by the Japanese administration. 
not in Japan’s interest that the Koreans 
should cultivate their laziness too 1n- 


knew how to live. 
It Was 


tensively. and so everything was done to 
uproot this inconvenient virtue. A cam- 
paign for the inculcation of thrift was 
begun, pamphlets were issued by the 
tens of thousands, and government rep- 
resentatives toured the country, lectur 
Ing the Koreans on the advantage of 
saving At first the Koreans resisted. 
They believed that the Japanese wanted 
them to save merely in ordet to tax 
them more heavily \s for depositing 
their money with the distrusted govern- 
ment, that was an obvious absurdity. 
Nevertheless, saving has begun, and to- 
day there are over half a million de- 
positors in the postal savings - banks. 
The thrift campaign is a long step tow- 
ard converting Korea into a capitalistic 
country. 

Yet it does not follow that even good 
administration and prosperity will make 
loyal Japanese out of Koreans. Un- 
doubtedly the Koreans will make much 
of their new opportunities. They are 
naturally intelligent, the best linguists 
of the Orient, and, while not as quick, 
energetic, or ambitious as the Japanese, 
they nevertheless win along many 
lines, much as the tortoise won from the 
hare. True, they have not yet succeeded 

perhaps have not been permitted to 
in large capitalistic undertak- 
ings, and the banks, the big retail stores, 
1 Japan- 
ese hands. But the Korean mass ad- 


succet d 


and big business generally are 
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vances and year by year it will demand 
greater economic as well as political 
recognition. lhe question is: Will 
Japan with her traditions know how to 
concede these rights promptly and grace- 
fully? Will she take full account of 
Korean susceptibilities, grant freedom, 
and tolerate discussion? Or will she use 
torce r 

On the whole, Japan has tended 
use force rather than persuasion, repres 
sion rather than freedom. There has 
been, and the re still a strict political 
censorship. The full measure of Japan- 
ese success in Kore a could be more ¢ asily 
ascertained and more readily acknowl- 
edged if there were greatel freedom in 
the peninsula, were there not an official 
terrorism which covers up abuses and 
ruthlessly represses public opinion ot 
tree expression of discontent. Possessing 
only the ofhcial Japane se version of the 
progress in Kore a, We are forced to ac- 
cept all reports with a grain of salt, not 
disregarding the excellent work accom- 
plished, but recalling at least that we 
have here a subject population, de- 
prived of primary civil and_ political 
rights, unable to express disapproval, 
repressed and silent. If in such a situa- 
tion one is grudging in praise, the fault 
lies with Japan’s military authorities 
who in thei wisdom have de prived us of 
the right to hear the evidence in the 
case. 

In some respects the Japane se record 
in Kore a has its bad side. | his Was espe- 
cially true in the beginning, when Japan- 
eS intervention meant connscation, 
theft, violence, and treachery. In part 
those brutal methods were due to a mili- 
taristic policy and in part to the in- 
capacity OI unwillingness of the govern- 
ment to prevent the excesses of Japanese 
adventurers who preyed on the country 
and terrorized its inhabitants. Even to- 
day all evils have not been entirely 
eradicated. There remains a_ general 
odor of militaristic-capitalistic exploita- 
tion about Japanese rule in Korea, as 
well as a sense of respectable commercial 
venality, an evidence of discrimination 
in favor of Japanese and against Ko- 
reans, a feeling that the government is 
not quite honest or straightforward 


progressive ; 


as is the American govern- 
ment in the Philippines. One leaves 
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Korea with an unpleasant taste in the 
mouth, with a mpathy for the tall, 
gentle, wrong-headed Koreans, in thei 
loose white clothe their impossibl 
shoe ind thei Curlou bird Cae hat 

One feels sorry for them in their servi 
t 1 t il | the ethcient and rather 
pomp Japane e othcials 


[his is the reverse of the excellent 
development in Korea 
in which Japan l succeeding so admi 
rabl ind to Vy hich he ha brought het 
of duty, het 


Won \y ill, her cnst VOTTIE 


formalism, and, above 


While he has faced the 
a whole and faced 


what ped neti 
all, her unity 
problem as 


it CONCH? tel . while he has curt clean 
through mass of ignorant and venal 
obstruction, she has often erred on the 
ide of violence and roughness and she 


h failed to take into account the 
eptil ilities of the subject people 
If Japan is wholly to succeed, how- 
( ae ( ict] the ( susceptibilities 
that must be taken into account. If 


you are to ch inge a population you must 
know 
alone. Great Britain has w 
of the French ¢ 


thy m to remain as 


what to change and what to leave 
on the lovalty 
inadians by allowing 
krench, as utterly un 
Kenelish, as they were in the day ot 
Champlain It the seemingly 


Kore in is not to prove 


vent le 
refractory, one 


m t | imnm to I id and not drive him 
It he is to be made Japanese he must 
be made more Korean than ever. 

In some respects all peoples change 


that 
tism begin \ man will change 
his business before he changes his house; 
he will hardly 
cut of his 


mptuary 


slowl . sc I proverbial conserva 


at home 


ever change his dress, the 
beard—if he has one—his 
prejudices and predilections, 
his attitude toward his wife and children 
Hi ill change his belief 
than his ritual; his form of government 
method of drinking 


more readily 
more easily than hi 
tea 
lhe Prussian has never learned this, 
the British have learned it 
the Krench to have 
tact and instinct, and, as 
India, Kgypt, Lonking, 
I led hy respect for su 


slowly, and 
known it by 
a consequence, 
\leiers are 
ceptibilities, the 


seem 
and 


conquering nation deciding all questions 


which are important, while leaving the 


trivial, but to the native esse ntial, mat- 
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and tradition. The 
Japanese in Korea are learning this onl 
by hard knocks and dubiou 
ences \t first these littl 
who had defeated Russia, were roug! 
shod and brutal the V were 
then insistence upon thing being 
al the \ believed the should be d rive 
1nd 

A 


ters to native taste 


eXperl 


valiant men, 


Unless 
are likely to mi the 
otk nse What the pigtail or queue Wa 
to the Chinese, that and more 1s the top 
knot to the Korean. It 1s a twisted coil 
of hair worn on the top of the head and 
protected by ne crinoline hat resem 
bling al black bird Cave Pet onally | do 
not like either topknot or bird-cage hat, 
Japanes did not, but thi 1 1 


you have been in Korea you 


t enormity of th 


as the 


question of taste and tradition and 
neither my business nor that of th 
Japane r Lhe Korean youth Weal 
twin plaits down his back until he ts old 
enough to be dignihed with the top 


knot; thereafter he ceases to bi i halt 
man” and becomes a real man. If you 
and | do not like the topknot neither 
does the Korean, nor does the Chine 
like us red-faced, green-eyed barbarian 
If you are to rule Korea, build school 
and roads and courts of justice, but lea 


{ { 
their topknots alone 
Just what occurred after this battl 
of the topknots | have never been abl 
; : 
to learn. But I imagine that after th 


sudden Japane S¢ outburst these hi ut 


trop ies OTEW quieth up again I 


a triumph of nature and national pride 
over the irrational rule of force Lhe 
topknot, cut off at the roots and crushed 


to the scalp, rose again 

The aftermath of this victory of the 
Koreans Was revealed tO me at the 
funeral of the prince. I forget the name 
of this particular Korean 
turn 


prince, but 
any one of a may at hi 
leisure discover his true name and all his 
royal and dis ine titles | can only iden 
tify him by st died a few 


vears ago, that he lay a long 


CUTrLOUS 


ting that he 
in state fol 
time, waiting until the geomancers d 
termined upon a propitious day for his 
funeral, and that he ly interred 
on a cool, crisp spring day toward the 


end of March, 1917 
So much for the 


was final 


was little 


prince. | 























THE THATCHED ROOFS OF A KOREAN \ \ 


concerned with him as he lay unseen in 
the immense catafalque carried upon the 
shoulders of a hundred ragged men in 
brown sackcloth. | was much more in- 
terested in these far from dejected pall- 
in the hundreds of sweating 
mourners; 1n_ the 
resque, Oriental rag tag of the 
sion; in the thousands of Ko- 
reans, men and women and pretty little 
babies, who lined — the 
\s far as impressions 
went, Japan might have been a million 


and a 


bearers; 
professional pictu- 


proces- 


tens ot 


Saucel -faced 


streets of Seoul 


miles million years away Lhe 
topknot was everywhere; it stood aloft 
to proclaim that Korea possessed some 
rights that could not be destroyed. The 
was irredeemably Korean. ‘The 
trim little Japanese women in thet 
closely wrapped kimonos were lost in a 
sea of Korean women dressed in bright 
ereen and white coats, thrown over the 


scene 


head and with the sleeves empty. 
Everywhere was the white or dirty 
white long robe of the Korean man. 
There was no slightest trace of sorrow 


over the prince who had been dead long 


It was a holiday, 
Koreans were sunning 
themselves gloriously and happily while 


enough to be forgotten 
a spec tac le. | he 


the prince’s little body lay somewhere in 
the huge ugly catatalque 
his sort of street scene 
think, the limits of th 
people by another. The Japanese are 
teaching the Koreans to save, to work, 
to become clever artificers, to 


illustrates, | 
conquest of one 


fo to 
school, to learn Japanese. But they do 
not teach the m to lL ” Japanese. 
He re at this fune ral the cle an streets, the 
good order, the disciplined soldiery and 
police, were all signs of Japanese domi- 
nation, but 1f you looked at the people 
it seemed as though this domination, on 
this sunny holiday, at least, 
skin-deep. Perhaps the Japanese police- 
man who stood near me was of the same 
pe ssimistic belief. He a fussy little 
man resembling a rat with 
kers, and he was persistently gesticu- 
lating and pushing, and occasionally hi 
struck an obstre perous Korean with his 
scabbard in his efforts to keep the “‘low 
people” from climbing up to the best 


Was only 


Was 


side whis 














AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY 


position on the sloping street Kor 
“high pr opl - like Init and the Japan Sé 
and the Korean d Da) who are 
glorious, easy-stepping, noble Micaw- 


bers, it was permi ible to occupy ex 
alted positions, but the low peopl were 
doomed to the spectacle trom an 


inferior level or else be pinched, pushed, 


View 


and cabbarded 

Lhe royal prince, whatever else his 
hi tory, may, at least, serve aS a mile- 
ston He was buried thirteen years 
after Japan invaded Korea in her wat 


against Russia, and nine years after the 
formal annexation of Korea by Japan. 

In these thirteen years much has been 
accomplished economically, but little, | 
take it, has been changed in the matter 
ot topknots, intrinsic culture, or the in- 
nermost souls of the Koreans. But thir- 
teen years is as a day in national evolu- 
tion. Will Japan finally succeed in con- 
verting these Koreans Japanese? 
Will she succeed in the long run in this 
denationalization and re 
nationalization? 

It would be effrontery for me to pass 
judeme nt on this question, and it is dan- 
gerous even to hazard 


Into 


process of 


a guess as to the 


PART OF THE C 


outcome. i rhaps one ought not even 
to approach the problem in this didactic 


spirit 


It is a moving spectacle, a vast 
drama, and it 1s perhaps for us, the spec 
tators, not to forecast the outcome or to 
criticize, not to hiss the villain Or ap 
plaud the hero, but to look 
Koi what IS 


and learn 
being tried in Korea, 
de spite certain new circumstances, 1s no 
new thing under the sun. We have 
something like this before in Judea, in 
Persia, in Gaul, in Britain, in Ireland, 
India, Egypt, Alsace, and Poland. 

Yet one cannot quite help guessing, 
and it 1S at le ast pe rmissible to ask ques 
tions. 


now 


seen 


And the one most significant and 
searching this: 


a CIN ili 


question seems to be 
Can you supersede a language, 
zation, and an ancient tradition in a 
compact, ProwiIng people like the Ko- 
rean? In another thirty years the 
Korean population will probably be 
doubled and childre n will be born fastel 
than they can be taught Japanese. ‘The 
school equipment must. be vastly in- 
creased indeed if a real change of tongues 
Is to be accomplishe d, and eve n the n the 
language spoken at home will be 
Korean. business 


W hat language the 














THE 


not 


lgnincant compared 
Can the 


] 


pe asant spe ik 
of Korean nationality be 
, therefore, in hfty yea 
in two hundred? 


rs Ol 
\nd 
ement 
to be a bulwark of 


composed ot loval people 


Japan, it 
he 
sare that with the growth of edu 


), with new ideas of democracy and 


SPARROW 


in the problem. If 


101 


Can Japan, with only a three 


ascendancy, Japanize Korea? 


to-one 


lhe crux of the problem will appear 
when, and if, Japan is in danger. Will 
the Koreans run to the Japanese colors? 
Will they enlist as the Scotch enlist un 


der an English king or the Hanoverians 
under a king of Prussia? Or will they 
hold aloof? Or will they revolt? 


[he question is not for us to decide 


nality seeping in from abroad, It will depend in part at least upon 
| if it is to be forcibly Japanized, Japan’s wisdomand moderation, upon het 
e a source of weakness rather than prowessandluck. Anditwillalsodevend 
rength. Prussia, with a six-to-one upon the direction in which the whole 
/ ation, failed to Prussianize Poland. world moves in this pregnant century 
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The Sparrow 
BY MARY COLES CARRINGTON 
Y garret window opens on a sky 
f M Serene and pure; no hint of tempest there 


Save that, a sight to conquer my despair, 

One splendid cloud sails indolently by; 

Could but my spirit, soaring high, 
Embark in that white-wingéd ship of ait 
And, softly drifting, a world of car 

For isles of peace, how sweet it were to die! 

But one light, fragile bond bids me remain, 

The little, friendly bird for whom each day 

| spread a scanty store of hoarded grain, 

\h, from that cloud which tempts my soul awa 

With what what tender pain 

Should I behold him come for alms in vain! 


weary 


le ave 


solicitude ; 
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“Help Wanted, Female” 








BY SIMEON 
Rdors agg)?! SEWORK—A neat, 
- x F y A Me Ye ,7 
aN ZA AS Bat =~ reliable olored woman 
ie Ss ae 
Hn Sey, wishes half-time; wages 
ic Re} oe 
( e) ' 
: W , ° e . 

= The omission of any 

reference to the war in 
the citle 7 is not an oversight. It is dic- 


tated by prudence. People are continu- 


ally being invited to consider the outlook 


for Poetry after the War, or the Canning 
Industry after the War, or Semitic 
Philology and the League of Nations. 


But they would only discern a painful 
humor if | had called this 
little paper, “ Plain Cooking with Sun- 
days off after the War,” or, “The New 
World Order and the Up-stairs Girl.” 
And yet I might honestly have 
done so There is really no ground for 
assuming that poetry after the Treaty of 
Versailles very much different 
from what it was before August 1, 1914. 
lhe preserved-food industry may change 
or may continue to serve fresh asparagus 
lhe re-establishment of peace 


attempt at 


very 


W ill be 


trom tins. 


may find the philologians little more 
imagmative or a little less than he reto- 
fore; probably more. But we cannot 


speak with certainty. With the servant 
problem, on the other hand, the effects of 
the war are bound to be of extraordinary 
[he near future may 


sweep eithe r way. 
Fe male = lelp market 


Domestic 


see a 

swollen by a flood-tide trom the fac- 
tories. Or time may see these United 
States, in common with the rest of the 
world, reorganized on the Bolshevist 
model and the nousehold servant ex- 
tinct. In either case, the social gulf 
would be closed between the neat, reli- 
able colored woman offering her half- 


time for eight dollars a week and the 
equally reliable white Methodist min- 
ister working double time for the same 
wages. 

lr is a good many 
family physicians all over the world be- 
gan to take cognizance of a serious ner- 


vears now sinc¢ 


STRUNSKY 


vous disorder among the wives of th 
bourgeoisie. ‘They named it Neurosi 
Irlandica, or Finlandica, or Jamaicanen 
sis, and adh its origin in the sudden 
departure of cook just before dinne: 
with company expected. There is n 
intention here to be frivolous. One of 
the immemorial wrongs which womer 
have endured is the male habit of regard 
ing a crisis in the kitchen as a joke, in 
stead of what it truly is, a calamity. 

In this attitude we, of the older suf. 
frage, display a wretched consistency 
On the one hand, we yield to no one in 
acknowledging the home as the founda 
tion of society. On the other hand, w 
everything connected with the 
economics of the home as proper subject 
matter for Life and Judge. Husbands 
will return to their families at the end of 
day and clamor for sympathy against a 
stupid othce-boy. But they seem unabk 
to understand what a sudden outbreak 
of sabotage in the kitchen may mean in 
the way of dislocation and jangled 
nerves. That is to say, they understand 
and they do not understand. The dagge 
drives deep enough into the soul when 
emergency compels man to put on a 
gingham apron over a basin of hot wate: 
But the situation, though bitter, is neve 
quite real. It ought not to be. If only 
the educated masculine mind wer 
trained on the problem! Unfortunately, 
that educated mind must hurry down- 
town to grapple with the vital problem 
of a new ofhce-boy. 

Not that woman is immune from 
blame for her own sorrows. Here, as in 
so many of her griefs, she has accepted 
the man-mad: interpretation of her own 
tasks and her own inefhciency. Until 
recently women spoke of a servant prob- 
lem, but behaved as though it were not 
a problem at all, but a nightmare, an 
act of God. Only of late years have 
women begun to think of their servants 
in terms of political economy instead of 
original sin. It was assumed that cook 


regard 








| 
i 
“HELP 

| 

ts her iob for the same reasons that a 

et frequently quits his wife, in an out- 

k of temperament. You could no 

re expect nursemaids to give reason- 

' e notice than you could count upon a 


brist to keep an appointment. It 

ill in the realm of abnormal psy- 

logy. Seldom did it occur to peopl 

it cook might fail to turn up Monday 
ning for the same reason that keeps 
iron-puddler or embroidery-stitcher 

m turning up at the factory Monday 

ning. Lhe iron-puddler was an ac- 

pted phase of the labor-market. The 
issing cook called for tears and a head- 
ati powder. 

lo be sure, the problem was _ suth- 

ntly complex. Analysis revealed that 

sehold help is divided into a number 
lehnite Categories: 

l hose who objected to children. 

l hose who liked children, but ob- 
1e4 ted to plano-practice. 

Chose who liked the old ballads, 
but could not « ndure the solitude 
of the suburbs. 

1. Those who could tolerate children 
in the country, but could not 
stand them in town. . 

L hose who objected to visitors. 

(hose who had no objections to 
visitors in principle, but disap- 
proved of the particular circle of 
acquaintances in which your 
lines were cast. 

hose who had their own views on 
kitchen technique and would not 
be put upon. 

the very 

help who liked the mistress, and 
found the head of the house 
good - tempered and generous, 
and the work light and agree- 
able, and the children 
angelic, and the wages more than 
ample, and therefore simply had 
to quit, ma’am. 
ror ages, as | have said, the only con- 
vable answer to such a puzzle was the 
herent frightfulness of the Irish or Fin- 
nish or West Indian soul. But to dis- 
tracted housewives sitting up nights 
ith their sorrows, and to the editors of 
the agony columns in the women’s maga- 
nes, an inkling of the truth did come. 

Perhaps servants quit, not in temper or 

dey ilment, but because of a real discon- 


large class of domestic 


quite 
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tent which they could not describe—the 
gitt tor 
best. They called it children, or visitors, 
or Sundays off, but only as a lawyer 
under the circumstances might say John 
Doe ° 

That was a gain \ cataclysm of 
nature can only be wept over; but you 
can negotiate with discontent. Where 
you cannot persuade you can bribe. 

Lhe sociologists arrived to help out in 
the diagnosis. Women, and women's 
clubs, grew t various drifts: the 
drift to the factory, the drift to shorter 
and regular hours, the drift to free even 
ings and Sundays, the dritt 
menialism to self-respect. 


self-analysis is not common at 


aware 


way trom 

Now if this 
school of common-sense sociology had 
been allowed to have its own Way it 
would have succeeded before this in put 
ting the servant problem on a secure 
At least it would have 
cleared the ground for reconstruction. 
Unfortunately, there came in at the 
heels of these sensible advoc ates of an 
enlightened self-interest a second school 
of sociologists, preaching the gospel of 
the Kindly Phrase and the Fraternal 
Handshake. 

Vhe se new-comers have won over an 
enormous public, both in business and in 
the home. You find their principles ad- 
mirably applied by the public-service 
corporations which overcharge on the 
bills and publish half-page advertise 
ments in the newspapers telling you all 
about the lovely mahogany desks in the 
othces of “‘your’’ company. There are 
popular restaurants which overcharge 
for bread and milk and print little help- 
ful hints on the menu: ‘Be Kind to 
Stray Crumbs,” or, *‘ The Inhabitants of 
Zambesi never get a taste of Real Fresh 
Buttermilk.” There are rapid-transit 
presidents W ho devote to this literature 
of Heart to Heart much precious time 
that might be employed in hiring efh- 
cient motormen. 

[his is the new sociology at its worst 
At its best, the new labor philosophy 
would supplement the kindly word with 
the fraternal, democratic deed. In the 
factory it would work for a community 
of interest between master and man 
In the home it is not opposed to higher 
wages and shorter hours. Nevertheless, 
it lays its main emphasis on spiritual 


economic basis 
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values. If only the relation of mistress 
and servant could be transformed into a 
comradeship of effort! If only the maid 
could be taught to feel that she is of the 
home as well as in the home! A great 
many women tried. The new movement 


is chronicled in those eloquent records of 


modern civilization, the files of the 
comic weeklies. lhe [Irish cook who 
gives notice twice a week out of sheer 
temperament ts supplanted by the comic 
Irish cook who is won and held through 
the free use of the family automobile, 
parlor, and victrola 

Yet | am convinced that this endeavor 
to substitute for the old mixed relation- 
ship of wages, discarded gowns, and 
hysterics a relationship of democracy 
and affection between mistress and maid 
is bound to fail, no matter how sincere 
the intention and how earnest the effort. 
lhe reason does not lie in the peculiar 
problems of the It goes deeper 
even than the broad issue of capital and 


home. 


labor. It is found—now that the war is 
over and the censor permits—in_ the 
Zeitgeist. For if there is any one identi- 


heation-tag for the spirit of the times, it 
would be this fear of affection and of the 
trammels which affection imposes. 

Why is it that labor as a whole has 
been rather cool to ‘social-welfare”’ 
methods in the factory? Club-rooms for 
men workers, baseball-telds, swimming- 
pools, pensions, and bonuses; rest-rooms 
for women worke rs, che ap model lunch- 
and dancing within the 
shop—these are accepted and utilized, 
but with a mental reservation. It is not 
altogether that labor regards these gifts 
with suspicion. On the contrary, the 
very sincerity and disinterestedness of 
an employer's intentions create an un- 
Kindliness 1n- 


eons; music 


easy sense of obligation. 
volves reciprocity; it implies a senti- 
mental relation between master and 
man; and from such obligations the 
modern factory worker, as part of the 
modern soul, pulls back. 

Harassed housewives must, therefore, 
give up wondering why personal kindli- 
ness on top of good wages and reasonable 
hours fails to hold the maid to the job. 
It is my own belief that the personal 
touch probably undoes the good effect 
of proper pay and treat- 
ment. If the modern woman 


considerate 
young 
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would rather paste paper boxes for 
soulless corporation than bake bread for 
a kindly mistress, the reason is in th: 
very absence of soul in the factory. 


Young Lady, 17, wishes office positior 
typist.- “* The World.” 

The never-ending war waged betwee 
the sexes.—‘*‘ The New Repu blic.”’ 


For how is it with the world in general 
to-day? People are afraid of the im 
perialism of deep emotion. We prefe: 
amiable acquaintance to intimacy. Ws 
ask for the “‘clubable” qualities in a man 
instead of his friendship. Within mar- 
riage, the growing demand is for auton 


omy, with a minimum of annexations in 


the matter of common tastes, habits, 
hours. Being excessively devoted to 
one’s wife is something of a crime against 
the self-realization of the individual. 
lhe old love-wedlock—here I quote by 
memory from the emancipated littl 
weeklies and monthlies rathei 
sticky. It clung and clogged and in- 
terfered with outside appointments. 
Whereas modern love in marriage 
again | quote—is a spiritual relationship 
which must be nurtured, according to 
the best authorities, by frequent and 
prolonged vacations. 

It is quite likely that in the ideal 
future when two married lovers go to 
the play they will visit different thea- 
ters; he to something by Mr. Montague 
Glass; she to something by Dunsany; 
provided the two meet after theater at 
Boito’s for supper and exchange of im- 
pressions. 

(he popular justification for a foot- 
loose individualism is, as I have said, 
the insuperable claim of freedom. As 
against the stuffy love ties of other days 
we have freedom within love. Given 
affection and full confidence, there is, | 
admit, no reason why husband and wife 
should think and eat alike. By all means 
let it be left to the free play of affection 
to establish a community of interest 
in visitors, chicken @ /a King, and Rich- 
ard Strauss. Marriage should be like 
Czecho - Slovakia — self - determined. 
Only 

Only everything is not quite sincere 
in this distinction between the spiritual 
cement of the new unity in wedlock and 
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iron clamps of the earlier conven- 
ity and duty. A fairly thorough 
ling of the younger novelists, supple- 
nted by a fairly thorough observation 
the younger Subway passengers and 
11S players, suggests that people to- 
may be almost as much afraid of 
ties of love as they profess to be of 
trammels of duty. After all, in the 
ase as in the other, you are bound. 
nything, it 1s harder on the con- 
nce to deny the obligations of a self- 
sed affection than to kick against 
tine imposed by the law or the 
ch. I suppose the very modern peo- 
are beginning to see aS grave a men- 
n love-slavery as in the familiar 
riage slavery. 
lis is not so far away from my sub- 
as the reader may think. The ser- 
in the house, being a modern 
ant, would rather not grow fond of 
mistress and the children. She looks 
vhere for her joys, and she resents 
called upon to share in her em 
rs sorrows. 
he implication for the problem as a 
le is obvious. We must do more 
reconcile ourselves to a high wage- 
and regular hours of labor for 
nestic help. We must give up all idea 
stablishing within the daily working 
ram any other relationship between 
tress and servant than one of imper- 
ial fulfilment of contract. On the one 
e, fair play and humane, though un- 
ntimental, treatment. On the other 
1, efficient, unsentimental, stipu- 
ed service. lhe old-fashioned 
nt will soon die out. The old mammy 
» dandled three generations on her 
e; the old butler automaton who be- 
nes suddenly human when things go 
ng in the stock-market: ‘‘ Master 
1, for thirty years I have been putting 
de my wages. I am alone in the world 
1 I need nothing for myself. Here are 
1 thousand dollars for which I have no 
lake them, and when the clouds 
s away—”’ Here and there they still 
st, these good old frozen-faced but- 
and sharp-tongued, devoted mam- 
es, and in sufhcient numbers perhaps 


ser- 


make a respectable total. Cuiviliza- 
nis full of vestigial organs of all 
nds. Soon they will be gone with so 


iny other memories and odors of a 
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gentler, simpler, more humane past, 
assuming that the sweetness and sim- 
plicity of the “past”’ was really what it 
ought to have been. 


Stenographer, bright beginner, business 
school graduate, refined, American, $8 

Restiveness under the stigma. of 
menial labor is a real force in the drift 
away from the kitchen and up-stairs 
chamber. Only it is not a permanent 
factor. There is no reason why the sense 
of servitude should persist under the 
new, impersonal conditions of home eco- 
nomics which I| have forecast. Not the 
nature of domestic labor, but its condi- 
tions, make it menial. ‘There is nothing 
degrading about cookery. Lhe re are 
such proud beings as chefs. The waitress 
in Childs and the operative in a steam 
laundry do not look upon themselves 
and are not regarded as menials. When 
cook will come to work regularly at 8 
and knock off at 5.30, het social status 
in the world of labor will automatically 
change. Her right to wear a hat with 
the largest attainable artihcial aigrette 
and the flimsiest of near-silk stockings 
will be accepted as a matter of course. 

This is far from a trivial point. The 
whole nature of the problem is revealed 
in our utterly different attitude toward 
the Sunday hat of the factory girl and to 
the gene ral houseworker’s adventures in 
militant millinery. The factory girl’s 
hinery long ago Ce ased to be an object of 
amusement, though it is a matter of in- 
creasing concern for the social-minded. 
But in the comic journals the size and 
color of cook’s hat are still standard. 
Why? The statisticians have 
that cook can afford to dress more ex- 
pensively than the girl in the paper-box 
factory. Itis the old habit of regarding 
cook as out of place in any garment but 
her ample apron. 

This habit will disappear when we 
gTOW accustomed to see cook put on her 
best hat seven times a week, instead of 
alternate Thursdays and Sundays. And 
when cook herself grows accustomed to 
wearing her best hat seven days in the 
week— after 5.30—she will stop thinking 
of herself as a menial. And if she puts 
on her hat to attend a meeting of the 
International House Operatives’ Union, 


shown 
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Local 27, even the memory of her serfage 
will vanish 


It will not do to say that social forces 
have diverted the stream of domesti 
labor to the factory The distracted 


housewife is herself very much a part of 


the social forces which militate against 
het Obviously, if there 
were no factories there would be no com- 
petition for the domestic employer, and 
if there demand for certain 
manufactured products there would be 
no factories. ‘The question then is, How 
far does the average woman of the house, 
as a pure haser of bonnaz, contribute to 
the support of industries which entice 
away het maids? 

Frankly, | cannot say what there ts 
about a bonnaz factory that requires such 
enormous supplies of female help as the 
advertising columns in the daily papers 

| speak with dithdence be cause, 
a vigorous search in all available 
reterence books, [| am still ignorant of 
what bonnaz is. The important 
thing is that 1n a single issue of a single 
New York morning paper there are no 
less than twenty-one frantic demands for 
bonnaz workers, forty for milliners, an 
equal number for embroidery workers. 

Now, obviously, it is the Help Wanted 
bonnaz advertisements that have cut so 
heavily into the Situations Wanted 
General Houseworkers column. ‘There 
would be no such rush to the bonnaz 
foundries, or factories, or conservatories, 
or mines, or whatever they are, if there 
were not an equally imperious demand 
for the product of the bonnaz establish- 
ments. If cry aloud for 
household help and they are not, it must 
be in very large measure because they 
have cried even more loudly for bonnaz; 
and so with hats and veilings and em- 
broidery. It is the fashion, when speak- 
ing of the crisis in household labor, to 
say munition factories. But women 
workers were deserting the home long 
before the war. It is quite safe to say 


own welfare. 


were no 


show 
atte! 


just 


housewives 


that, even in war, for every girl that went 
to polishing shell-casings or varnishing 
aeroplane canvas, ten girls went into 
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flowe! 


fancy feathers or artificial 
millinery or bonnaz. 
Women employers in the home t! 
have a fair remedy in their own hat 
If one hundred thousand women who 


now being spiritually crushed by 
daily search for non-existent serva! 


were to cut down their consumption 
bonnaz by one-half, there would in 1 
nature of things be a slackening in t 


drift from the kitchen to the bonnaz 
wells. Unfortunately, things work « 
the other way. Worn out by a fo 


night’s vain pursuit in the employme 
agencies and the domestic help colum1 
woman seeks consolation or forgett 
ness in a new hat and a couple of yards, 
or pounds, or gallons of bonnaz, as 
may turn out to be. It is hard to d 
tribute blame under the circumstanc 
One can only pity the women for t! 
cross to which fate has bound them. 


Housework wanted by young Irish 


n family; apartment.—S. R., A 
‘ rdan A } / 
(he end of the war will probal 
bring relief. What Europe will do I am 


not certain. The extinction of so larg 

a portion of her young manhood means, 
for the women, reduced opportunities of 
marriage, and this normally would mean 
emigration to this country. But it may 
be that Europe will need the labor of th: 
young women to replace her dead in th 

upbuilding from the ruins. A more prol 

able source of recruitment for domesti 

labor here will be our own war factowi 

and the occupations into which wome: 
have been recently drafted. Partly the: 

will be pressure from our demobiliz 

soldiers for their old jobs. Partly th 
return will be voluntary, as the spur of 
patriotic zeal and the energizing effects 
of the war lose their potency and thi 
sense of novelty wears off. Not all will 
return; women of the hardier typ 
will endure the heavier strain of the 
factory for the sake of the greater fre« 

dom and the supposedly greater op 
portunities. But a great many will com 
back. 

But if it is likely that the household 
workers will return, we cannot expect 
the older conditions of labor in the hom 
to be restored. The women who com 
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from the factory to the kitchen will 
bring with them a sense of the immuni- 
as well as of the exactions of factory 
They will not tolerate the old 
volent feudalism, but will insist 
n the impersonal relation based on a 
sus schedule of hours and a recog- 
standard of wages. The factory 
will establish itself in the home. 
now seemingly extinct houschold 
ker may come back, but the old- 
ioned servant will not come back. 
ll have to be an eight-hour day in 
kitchen and up-stairs. If people do 
in to dinner or some one must stay 
the children on theater nights, the 
tion will probably be the double 
as in the factory. We shall develop 
mestic night worker in the kitchen 
irsery, after the fashion of Mr. 

ab at Bethlehem and Hog Island. 
1¢ question IS a soci: il one. I have 
led to the ancient habit of looking 
servant problem as a joke in spite 
he very real suffering it entails. 
sured in heartaches, nervous crises, 
moral dislocation, it is doubtful 
ther a strike of garment workers or 
teamsters produces as much mis- 
certainly not a strike of bonnaz 
ths or bonnaz divers or whatever 
are. Yet a strike of needleworkers 
ymes immediz ately a grave economic 
social crisis, frequently involving the 
whereas the troubles of ten 
sand “ helple ss’ households are rele- 

d to the comic journals. 

But it is much more serious than that. 
question passes beyond the sum 
tal of unhappingss in ten thousand 
iseholds. In its ultimate effects, the 
vant famine becomes a social menace. 
he influence of the disappearing house- 
hold worker on the nation’s declining 
th- rate has never, so far as I am 
aware, been studied by the Carnegie 
Foundation. Yet the relation is obvious. 
lt has become the habit to speak of race- 
cide in terms of automobiles and 
idge parties, of theater and cabaret. 
lo some extent this is true. But in far 
ater measure, | imagine, the modern 
cape from the responsibility of parent- 
d is not voluntary, but enforced by 


} 


the lack of adequate mother’s he 


hat is the real significance of S. R., 
ung Irish girl, who will work only for 


a family of two, in an apartment. Along 
side of the landlord who will not rent to 
families with children, and the summer 
hotels which cater only to adults, this 
new school of household workers which 
specializes in families of two only must 
be regarded as a definite enemy of child 
life. S. R. belongs morally (though pel 
haps she is too young to realize it) with 
the motor fiend who has made _ the 
streets impossible as playgrounds and 
the food profiteer who has made fresh 
eggs too costly for the little ones. Recall 
the classic complaint of the student of 
depopulation: that it is our “better 
people” who fail in duty to the country, 
while the “poor” persist in their im- 
provident habits. But for nine-tenths of 
our people the servant problem never 
has existed. It is among the remainder 
that the servant crisis is operating to 
aggravate a situation that ten years ago 
sorely troubled Colonel Roosevelt. 

Is it altogether fantastic to assume 
that if the scarcity of domestic labor 
should continue, the need will arise for 
government intervention of some kind? 
Government may be impelled to recog- 
nize that child-raising is not the least of 
the essential industries, and that the in- 
dustry is threatened with collapse among 
a considerable portion of the population. 
I imagine that government regulation 
might take the form of prohibiting the 
employment of domestic help by “fami- 
lies” of two, or by families of adults, 
until all the requirements of deserving 
families with young children are sup- 
plied. A family of two, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, can look 
after itself or move to a hotel. A family 
of adults can take their meals out and 
need not make the beds if they do not 
choose to. 

At any rate, we may yet see govern- 
ment bureaus for domestic labor before 
which, say, a young college professor or 
an ambitious but struggling young busi- 
ness man may duly appear and fil out a 
questionnaire, proving therein that he is 
the father of two children; that his wife 
is worn out with overwork since cook 
left three months ago; and that for the 
sake of the family as it is, and the family 
as it might be under decently tolerable 
conditions, the government should allo- 
cate a cook or a nurse, as the case may be. 


A Flight From the 
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Pq Sas N leaving the office, 
| 3, =< Peter Somers had an- 
ee ae | ~ i . . 
1 Aa ES other twinge of regret 
bs | that they weren’t to 
¢| b>’| dine after all. He 
Fy aine out after all. € 
bo BOG missed the prospect ot 
TOL 12°33! some definite variety 
ahead. But by the time he reached No. 


60, he swung through the large door and 
the high hall with a 
home-coming. ‘| he ele vator was re ady 9 
waiting. A minute later he stepped out 
briskly and rang his bell. Esther, 
trim-looking, he noted gratefully, let him 
in. 

“Has Mrs. Somers come yet?” 

He still registered a thrill when he had 
to use his name for her like that. 

‘I think Mrs. Somers is in the draw- 
ing-room, sir.” 

Esther disappeared without distract- 
ing him from his sigh of satisfaction, and 
he made for the with the 
inward expression of one who ts about to 
say something pleasant. But the room 
was empty. How attractive it looked, 
though! He could never have married a 
woman who had no esthetic apprecia- 
tion. His eyes roved from object to 
object. He switched off the lights and 
switched them on again to experience 
the mellow effect in its entirety afresh. 


joyous sense of 


very 


di awing-room 


Then he turned and went moodily to 
their chamber. 
Molly, who was sitting at the dress- 


ing-table, doing her hair, smiled with a 
pin in her mouth and made a whimsical 
inarticulate sound appropriate to the 
occasion. She looked very young and 
playful, prinking there in her bare neck 
and shoulders, and Peter shut the 
thrust his hands deep in his pockets, and 
stared at her, smiling and drawing his 
forehead sensitively up from his dark, 
thick and glowing brown eyes. 
His eyes strayed to a casual piece of 
clothing on the floor and back to her 
intensely, at which she shook her 
and lowered her arms and waved 


door, 


brow Ss 


More 


he ad 





Fireside 

JOHNSON 
her hands at him from the wrists, 
to say, “No fair.” 

“You!” he cried. “You!” 
himself on his back across the 
hands clasped under his head. 

She ran around the bed to the 
where his head was, and leaned over, | 
eyes drooping down to his, his ¢ 
strained up to hers. Then she lea: 
still nearer and kissed him slowly, wit 
drew, inspected him, kissed him aga 
more slowly, and returned to the dre 
ing-table, scrutinizing herself in the g] 
and varying her expressions as she did 
before she sat down. 

ms Does it see m to you we've Been m 
ried a year and a half, Molly?” 

“What?” she asked, changing her 1 
flection in the mirror more to her tast 

ii Does it seem to you a whole year « 

half since we were married?” 

“A whole year and a half?” she r 
peated, dreamily, still weighing her ap- 
pearance. “Well, I can’t remember e\ 
having been not married, Petey. C 
you? But it doesn’t seem that long 
no.” 

In silence for a space he watched h« 
something in the quality of his snugn: 
making him feel like a small boy 
cozy feeling that he had forgotten al! 
about until he found himself back in 
now so confusedly. Girls didn’t have : 
much imagination as men, he reasoned; 
they took to new environment less im 
pressionably,. absorbing and discarding 
as they shifted. But how 


and 


bed, 


he detested 
men who underestimated them, who had 
none of what relationship with women 
gave to their points of view—to thei 
mié — even. 

“You're making quite a snappy toil t 
in honor of my company to-night,” h: 
remarked, sociably. 

She arrested her preparations an in- 
stant as if listening, then went on a 
though she had been perfectly inatten 
tive. A considerable interval melted 


tranquilly away. 




















SHE LOOKED VERY YOUNG ANI 


**And you’d better be making one for 
me, Petey dear. It’s getting late.” 

“What?” 

He bounded to the edge of the bed, 
smoothing down his hair. “Darling 
girl!’ He sprang up and caught her 
in his arms. 

“I’m so glad you’re not tired to-night, 
are your” 

He shook his head. So she gave 
him a final caress to make sure, and 
looked at him in that devoted way which 
was the inevitable prelude to his releas- 
ing her, and he let her go on dressing. 
[hat something snug, something cozy 
which he had but now been dimly aware 
of was over and displaced by somthing 
more vital, even more unintelligibly real, 
as he took off his coat and vest and slid 
open his wardrobe door. 

“T’ll wear my velvet smoking, I guess.” 

Vout. CXXXVIII.—No. 825.—52 


») PLAYFUL, PRINKIN( rHERI 


a dh no, Pe tey \ short eve ning coat 


“Why ?—when we’re not going to the 
Sewalls’?”’ 

** Just for me. It'll be so nice and 
festive.” 


He hesitated, watching her concern- 
edly, but at a loss, respectful in his 
peace-loving state of the incomprehensi- 
bilities of womankind. 

* All right, dear.” 

“How do you think I look to-night, 
Peter? Too much powder?” 

She submitted her face overtly for his 
approval, mistaking his bewilderment 
for criticism. He kissed her cheek. 

“Perfect. Never saw you look better.’ 

“T’ll put your studs in—you jam the 
cuffs so.” 

How could he have wanted any 
prospect of more definite variety than 


> 
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this?—as he took his bath and got into 
his clothes. 

But at dinnet they proceeded rather 
at cross purposes. 

Peter had acquired in bachelor days a 
taste for dining out, due, he would have 
said, to his great interest in people and 
the impressions they made upon him; 
but it wasn’t so much that that stimu- 
lated him really as it was the oppor- 
tunity they gave him to shine. With 
what was considered his originality and 
sophistication and well-dressed hand- 
someness he could count on making at 
least one fanatical convert wherever he 
went, which kindled his resourcefulness. 

Molly had been a belle in brainless 
circles, and got sick of them, and given 
it all up for Peter. But the dregs of her 
belledom remained, and she grew restless 
now and then from lack of what she had 
had, without realizing it. 


So that while Peter, whose 


range was 
for the time being at least reduced to 


his business and his wife, talked shop to 
her with a resourcefulness somewhat im- 
paired, she appreciated more and more 
how justified she was in any plan which 
coincided with taking his mind off his 
work. 

After dinner and coffee and cigarettes, 
he picked up the paper and uninten- 
tionally lost himself in it, and she knitted 
and looked at the clock. 

“Leonora Sales telephoned me just 
before you came home,” she said, finally. 

He read on. 

“The Bentleys at 
and she 
nine or so. 

“What did you say 
leys, Molly?” he 
paper comfortably. 

‘They thought we might all like to 
gO to Waldron’s and dance.” 

He caught the drift now of what he 
must have subconsciously heard before. 
“What did you tell them—that we had 
an engagement?” 

He relaxed into reading again. 

“T said I’d see how you felt.” 

“But you didn’t want to go out to- 
night, Molly!” 


“This wouldn’t be going 


e dining with them, 
suggested we come over about 


Bent- 


crackling his 


about the 


asked, 


Peter. 


f 
Oul, 


It was just a question of meeting them 
somewhere and having supper and danc- 
perhaps.” 


ing a little, 
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"On? 

“Shall we, Peter?” 

“We might just as well have gone t 
the Sewalls’ then, after all.” 

‘I don’t see what it has to do wit! 
going to the Sewalls’. I couldn’t have 
stood the Sewalls to-night, possib ly 
Besides Is aw Be “ssie this afternoon. 

‘I didn’t,” he thought of retorting, 
but swallowed it. ‘‘Was Bessie here?” 


he only asked, rather wistfully. 
“No. At the Greens’. I Jlunched 
there, and Bessie and I went to see a 


picture afterward. 
for it.” 

“So you’ve exhausted the Sewalls, my 
dear.” 

“T don’t like those people; 
me and tire me.” 

“They might me if I ever saw them,” 
he coulk ay repress at this stage. “‘How 


Stupid was no name 


they bore 


about the Saleses?” 

“Entirely different; you know they 
are. They’ve got at least a semblance of 
life and gaiety about them.” 

*Well—lI’ll go to the Saleses—if you 
want to very much.” 
“Be perfectly frank, Peter. Do you 


want toornot?... If 
to, let’s go.” 

He pretended to read. 

“All right. I'll telephone Leonora.” 

It was the last concession he’d ex- 
pected to his feigned consent, and as she 
left the room he left his chair and 
walked up and down the floor in incipi- 
ent exasperation. He couldn’t stand the 
idea of the Saleses and their crew, any 
more than she could stand the Sewalls 
and theirs. Why—at the Sewalls’ you 
could at least meet civilized people and 
carry on some sort of entertaining con- 
versation. Lillian Strong might have 
been there, too, for Bessie Sewall had 
hinted to him the last time they met 
that Lillian wanted to see him again 
“terribly.” And just then he caught 
sight of his immaculate evening attire 
in the tall looking-glass he had been 
passing and repassing. Had Molly de- 
liberately cheated him out of— 

“You see, Petey dear,” she explained, 
rushing back into the room and up to 
him, “I haven’t got over the wild free- 
dom of having you to do things with on 
the spur of the moment, like this. 
Starting out with you at this hour of the 


you really want 
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Does he 


so 


ight is like an 

really mind going so very badly? 
“He” gazed at her in admiration and 

wonder—at her jolly wrap, at the glow- 
9 beauty of her face, her veil drawn so 

becomingly over her hair—he always got 
tender sort of amusement from her 

hair, it bothered her so—and tied in a 

piquant knot under her chin. 


“Nope. Not a bit, darling,” he 


adventure. 


an- 


S vered, sincerely, with a sense, too, of 


how complicated life was. “I'll go tell 
Esther to order a taxi, and get my coat. 
[ won’t be a minute.” 


Seated at Waldron’s an hour later, 
however, stranded between Mrs. Sales 
and Mrs. Bentley, he reflected in gloom 
what his share in such an ‘‘adventure” 
was doomed to be. Sales was cavorting 
about somewhere with Molly, Bentley 
was nobody knew or cared where, Ca- 
vorting with somebody else. No, they 
were not his kind, unfortunately. Dick 
Sales had no fineness. Joe Bentley was 
worse. [hey were satished to excel in 
cheap horseplayish antics which sapped 
every bit of his vitality to have to be- 
hold, and which, after he lived through 
them, smiling and embarrassed, he had 
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to hear extolled by Molly when she came 
home elated and happy from their dele- 
terious effect upon her. Invariably it 
made him feel hard and cynical and ma- 
licious to hear her go on about those two 
men—particularly about “Mr. Sales,” 
as she always referred to him, as though 
tactful to conceal any intimacy that 
there might be. Oh, it made him almost 
contemptuous of her to think that she 
could get so much pleasure out of a 
buffoon like that. And they had the 
kind of wives such men always had— 
meek, anemic women whom they’d sub- 
jected to a state of chronic audiencedom 

-who gratefully accepted the lot of 
having married men “‘so much cleverer 
and more gifted” than themselves. And 
between these two women he had to sit, 
getting paler and stiffer and more 
frozen. 


Molly, meanwhile, was sitting out in 
the cafe with Dick Sales, telling him how 
much she liked his wife and how “in- 
trigued”” she was by his wife’s point of 
view, glad to be reassured by the way his 
face lighted up as he listened. There was 
a romantic aloofness about being alone 
with him in the sparsely patronized 





WHAT 


“ 
2 


THAT WIE 


HAD AN ENGAGEMENT?” 
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restaurant, where so many waiters stood 
about so idly, and the rush of one here 
or there bearing his heavy tray had a 
mysterious significance. 

“Men don’t take to her often,” ex- 
plained Mr. Sales. ‘‘ You see, she loves 
me so much and I love her so much that 
they think she’s no fun.” 

“The world is vile, Molly said, 
thrilled by the sound of a_ breaking 
goblet. “To think that a girl isn’t 
interesting just because she’s happily 
married!” 

“Or that she isn’t happily married 
just because she’s interested.” 

Molly sat back, aware of couples de- 
parting from the next table, and of the 
satisfaction it would be to repeat this 
conversation to Peter. ‘Really, you 
know, Dick Sales 1s much more of a 
person than you give him credit for,” 
She had never seen this 
nature to recount 


she could say. 
serious side of his 
before. 

“Listen!” he whispered, putting his 
hand over hers, as the music soared and 
then swung into a fox-trot. 

She lowered he r and tried to 
glance shamelessly and care le ssly at his 
hand, liking it there, now that she was 
sure he cared sO for his wife, and deter- 
mined, therefore, in spite of Peter, to 
enjoy the rightful fillips life offered. 

“T should like to go with you,” 
he murmured, ‘‘to marvelous 
place : 

Her eyes grew big. 

“‘__where there was music softer, more 
exquisite than this, and moonlight, and 
cypress-trees, and don’t you 
times, when the band plays, long for 
perfection? 

She nodded for lack of words that she 
could use to him, reveling in his being 
even better than she thought, and in 
having thought all along that he was, 
whatever Peter said, so worthy. Yet 
Peter simply couldn’t believe even in 
this if she told him, she argued, her body 
swaying to the rhythm. 

** Shall we?” asked Mr. Sales. 

“Dance, you mean?” she said, careful 
to show by her expression that she un- 


eyes 


some 


some- 


derst¢ od. 


“But wait—please wait first. I must 


look at you as you are now—there—one 
moment longer!” 
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She had arisen, and she stood stil 
“there”? because he asked it. What wa 
the harm in a man like Aim saying suc} 
a charming thing to a woman like her? 
It was worth while to spend an evening 
with a man of his quality. There were 
only too few of them. Peter would get 
on with him swimmingly if he could just 
get over his unwarranted jealousy. 


Together they whirled and tangoed 
and fox-trotted around the room, So in- 
spiredly that as they tangoed and fox- 
trotted and whirled past the table where 
Peter sat wedged between Mrs. Sales and 
Mrs. Bentley, he could find nothing to 
say to Mrs. Sales’s groveling applause 
or to Mrs. Bentley’s ecstatic abasement. 
He but grew fainter and stiffer and paler. 

As he turned his eyes away, they 
chanced upon Lillian Strong, sitting 
across the room with a gay, laughing 
group of fellows and one other girl. She 
signaled almost immediately for him to 
come Over, but he shook his head at her 
gravely; then got up and made apolo- 
gies to his two remonstrating compan- 
ions In an uncertain voice, and went. 

‘How are you, Peter? You know 
every one, don’t you? I didn’t see you, 
as a matter of fact, until they pointed 
you out, How’s your wife?” 

He recalled, as from far away, that 
she was near-sighted. Perhaps that was 
what gave to her dark eyes and her red, 
weary mouth and her small, rather 
pinched, pretty face what counted for a 
mystical canniness. 

“Want to dance, Lillian?” 

“T certainly do. I should like nothing 
better.” 

But once away from the others, she 
suggested it was too crowded, and that 
they go into the restaurant, where it was 
cool, and have a drink, to which Peter 
alertly agreed, conscious of his burning 
cheeks, but trying to conceal his ner- 
vousness. Why in the world shouldn’t 
he, if he wanted to, go out into that 
restaurant with Lillian Strong 

Lillian Strong was an older friend of 
his, older in both senses of the word than 
Molly, whom Molly didn’t like and who 
lived alone in a “stud o” and painted 
poor pictures. Nevertheless, she had a 
certain depraved intellectuality about 
her which he didn’t mistake for brains, 
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but which he found a good-enough work- 
ing substitute now and then. He used 
to feel and be less restrained with her 
than with most girls he knew, which 
suzzled him and flattered him inex- 
nlicably, so that he wou!d undergo a lit- 
tle flutter of expectation when he met 


her—and would still, if it weren’t for 
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sightedness at times. He straightened 
himself and pulled down his waistcoat 


in front and felt of his necktie. 


Yes. But I’ve missed seeing you so, 
Pete, old boy. You don’t go out any 
more.” 

“T’ve been working hard lately. | 


really haven’t had the energy when night 





SHE SIt 


NALLED FOR HIM TO COME 


Molly. But Molly’s prejudice against 
her interfered with any flutter that 
might be forthcoming just now, and the 
fact that Molly wasn’t missing him only 
quickly resolved itself into an argument 
against Dick Sales; with the result that 
he longed, during the first minutes he sat 
there with Lillian Strong, to get up and 
leave her without a word, and never 
under any circumstances see her again. 

“Well, Peter, how do you like being a 
husband?” she asked, sipping her ** Tom 
Collins” and crossing her knees casually. 
“Tt’s becoming to you.” 

“Vou think so?” 

He had a habit of forgetting her near- 


OVER, BUT HE SHOOK HIS HEAD 


came,” he hastened. to say. “What 
have you been doing, Lillian?’’ 

Stull life, mostly the doctor order d 
it for my nerves.” 

She never did have any ambition, that 
was the trouble with her, he thought, his 
spirits picking up a bit. 

“Tt’s a pity, now we’ve both broken 
loose, there isn’t some Way to Ce le brate 


it,” she suggested, after another few 
minutes. 
“Yes. There never is just the right 


wonderful thing to do in this country of 
ours,” he echoed, playing up unwittingly 
to her tone and tenets. 


“How about a Revue? You always 
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promised, Pete, to take me to a mid- 
night Revue!” 


“Sorry. We'll have to be going pres 
ently.” 

“Oh, is M here! Whom’s she 
with?” 


It struck him dumb 

“Do get her to bring her beau and 
come along ti 

“T’ll go with you, Lillian, for an hour,” 
he said, scarce knowing what he was 
Saying. 

‘Good for you, Peter I'll fnd my 
coat while you pay the bill.” 

He sat down again, tremblingly wait- 
ing there for his change after she had 
pone It would be 
abandon Molly without even telling her. 
But how could he tell her? He ought to 
have been brave a d firm with Lillian 
Strong. He would go out and explain to 
Lillian that he couldn’t go with her to 
her Reoue after all; he could say Molly 
had sent for him to go home... But Molly 
She Was SO wrapped 


sheet madness to 


ildn’t go home. 
up in that Sales fool, that she wouldn’t 
care a hang even if told she was going to 
be left at Waldron’s alone with him. 
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The ignominy of it! . . . Dick Sales was a 
rotter. Lillian meant all right. 

No sooner had he rejoined her in the 
hall than the weight of his responsibili- 
ties lifted and vanished. 
done anything sO Oppor- 
tunistically, that the mere process of 
taking a tax1 and embarking in it with 
Lillian Strong sustained him to the ex- 
clusion of aught else; he didn’t stop to 
think even of her. She laughed and rat- 
tled on in her pseudo-subtle way, and he 
was suddenly in very good form for the 
first time since arriving at the Saleses’. 

But the glare of the footlights paled, 
and the blare from the stage palled, and 
Lillian Strong’s pseudo-subtility petered 
out, and he yearned to be at home. 
Hlome? Heat suffused him, and then 
dampness, followed by an influx of ter- 
ror, do what he might to check it. 
Between him and home was the hideous 
prospect of calling at Waldron’s to get 
Molly—d ar Molly!—who would be 
waiting there for him, worrying her 
heart out, perhaps. It made his eyes 
grow moist and dim. He tried surrep- 
titiously to look at his watch. Lillian 


It was so long 
since he *d 
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“OH. THAT S WONDERFUI 


I DONT 


LIKE IT TOO FLAMEY. DO you? 
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trong tried to égayer him. He tried to 
respond. And so the last gasp went by 
and the curtain was rung down. 

“Now is the time,” Lillian said in 
his ear, vivaciously and avidly, as she 
clutched his arm among the crowd on 
their slow egress up the aisle, “‘when I 
feel most wide awake and keen for ex- 
citement.” 

“So do I,” he answered, automat- 
ically, searching anxiously for a space 
ahead that he could guide her through 
faster. “If only I didn’t have to work.” 

‘“‘American men are such slaves to 
their business.” 

* Where do you live, Lillian?” 

“That from you!” she laughed, hold- 
ing closer. 

A cab, if he only could grab one, would 
hu irry matters, he was thinking. 

“You're the same old pal, under- 
neath, Pete—aren’t you?’ she ex- 
claimed, jerkily, to him on the curb. 

It decided him to walk. 

But the fresh evening air only stimu- 
lated her further. She confided to him 
in a dreamy tone how it affected her to 
see all those couples along the way van- 
ishing romantically into limousines, and 
how she loved the click of the doors be- 
ing shut to, and the clear, hollow sound 
of wheels gliding over the pavements, 
and the solitary emptiness of the streets 
as their journey drew to an end. She 
took a few kevs tied together with a 
ribbon from her velvet bag, fumbling to 
see which was the right one. 

Damn her near-sightedness! 

“Let me do it for you, Lillian.” 

She stepped in ahead of him, into the 
meager hall where only a gas-jet was 
burning low, he following, but hok ling 
the door open, mindful of the form their 
old intimacy had taken at times, but 
which, until she had resuscitated it so 
persistently to-night, the happiness of 
the last year had for all practical pur- 
poses obliterated from memory. 

“It’s been great fun, Lillian,” he de- 
clared, with forced intensity. “*Can you 
see your way up all night?” 

“But do come up for a cigarette? 
This is the witching hour—lheure ex- 
] ise!’ 

“T’d like to—vou know how I would. 
But I’ve got to get up early—and I must 
go back first and take Molly.” 
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= Molly? W here? Waldron’s closes at 


two.” 

And it was nearly three! He half shut 
the door in his consternation as he put 
his watch back, hanging to the knob. 
Where was Molly? He must think col- 
lectedly. Home? Lillian Strong was 
staring at him insidiously. Alone? She'd 
have brought that whole crew back with 
her, now that he’d given her this loop- 
hole! ‘‘Mr. Sales”? and Joe Bentley and 
their anemic wives sitting around his 
house, gloating over footless jokes. 
Thank heaven for Lillian Strong’s near- 
sightedness! He shut the door fast, and 
took off his hat and coat with a deter- 
mined sigh. 

“Tl stay only a minute,” he vouch- 
safed, sadly, and they stole up the 
creaking stairs. 

Lillian lighted a few candles and 
showed him a lapis lazuli figurine and a 
piece of embroidery of the Ming or the 
Ching—dynasty, and a photograph of 
some new Russian dancer, and asked 
him if he minded just touching a match 
to the fire. 

“We don’t need a frre, Lillian.” 

“But I can’t stand a room without a 
fire, no matter how warm it is. Can 
you?” 

Here was another delay! How could 
he endure it disconcernedly ? He had to 
bend over the fireplace, foundering 
among cigarette stubs and _ half-burnt 
logs. No paper or kindling. 

“Tl get some in a jiffy,” she chir- 
ruped. 

One thing after another like this was 
stretching his nerves to the breaking- 
point. The kindling Lillian brought 
was too big, and the only paper she’d 
found was a copy of Vanity Fair; and 
his clothes grew tighter and his temples 
throbbed as he poked and stirred the 
debris into a feeble blaze. 

“Oh, that’s wonderful, Pete! I don’t 
like it too flamey. Do you? Now sit 
down here and rest on the sofa.” 

But he stood by the mantelpiece, an 
elbow before it, gazing doggedly at the 
mirthless hearth, until, too conscious of 
his bitterness and rudeness, he did as 
she directed. He even decided to try 
one of her cigarettes—noting which she 
took one herself and began to talk about 
a new French play she had been reading. 
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Fither Lillian was getting quite inter- 
esting, or else a fortuitous lapse of his 
disorganizing fears made him appear to 
think SO, for he began to nod his he ad 
and smile and wax positively sociable. 
She brushed some ash from his shoulder, 
and let her hand rest there, stroking his 
coat. To leaven this a little he flung 





SHUTTING THE DOOR BEHIND THEM I 


Hl STRONG BODY AGAIN 


his arm along the back of the sofa, and 
found, to his dismay, when she moved 
nearer, that it was only decent to let his 
arm stay where it was. And finally 

No, no, no! It couldn’t, shouldn’t be. 
He leaped to his feet. 

“| simply must get some sleep,” he 
said, in a tone to imply that it was but 
of sleep he had been thinking all along. 
“1 shall funk everything to-morrow if 
| don’t.” 

And, pretending politely to conceal a 
yawn, he clasped his hands behind him, 
standing very upright and stalwart be- 
fore her, answering the mystical expres- 
sion on her rather pinched, pretty face 
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But sh 
as if glad to do that 
Hang it, he simply had 
to get away from her now without any 
more of this backing and filling, what- 


with only an equivocal frown. 
stood up, TOO 
much for him. 


ever the price. It was but a step to her 
Other means having failed him, he bade 
her an old-time-like good-by as_nig- 
gardly as he could 
manage and ran, 
rushing down thx 
stairs and snatch- 
ing his coat and 
hat and slamming 
the door to behind 
him with a bang. 

Molly had driv- 
en him to this; it 
was Molly’s own 
fault, he protest- 
ed, hotly, as he 
plunged headlong 
homeward. She 
had brought it on 
herself. She was 
responsible, and 
she only, for their 
not having had 
a respectable, 
wholesome even- 
ing together at the 
Sew alle’. To- 
eether! But what 
could he tellher? 
How could he ex- 
plain? Would any- 
body in the world 
but her have ex- 
pected him to sit 
" there like a blight- 

ed idiot between 

Mrs. Sales and Mrs. Bentley, and watch 
her go on like that with “ Mr. Sales’’? 

No. And by all that was holy he’d 
have that point out with her and make 
it very plain that if in future she in- 
sisted 

His breast was a seething chamber of 
dread when, breathlessly, he turned the 
key in No. 60 and heard his footsteps 
echo lonely through the marble hall and 
up the stairs to his door, which he un- 
locked slyly and smothered to on tip- 
toe, despite the great wrong she had 
done him. 

\ light was going in the hall, just as 
Esther usually left it for them. “Them!” 


Y BACKING 
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rose in his throat, half from 
el-~ of her, half from pity of him- 
; he sought thei chambe ? The 
\ r was open. It was dark. He listened 
best he could, but heard nothing but 
thumping of his own heart-beats 
oped for the switch, in terror, along 
Id smooth wall, and twisted it 
igely when he found it. Empty! The 
was turned his wife’s pink 
and mules on the Sl le, 
ijamas and dressing-gown and 
flagrantly near; but not a trace of 
having come bac k. 
Bravely, trying to keep hopeful, he 
it on from room of their 
domain, would 


( IT p 


down, 
ing-gown 


slip- 
i] 





room to 
wondering if he 
r have the heart to revel in its charm- 
ess again, until the whole place was 
ilderness of light. Esther and the 

slept in a different part of the 


j 


ding. They would know nothing. 
ym could he turn to? Where? 
Waldron’s must be open. still—that 


the whole meaning of it! Lillian 


ng had deceived him to keep him 
He clappe d his hands to his face 
Good God! how 
1ad messed things! He hurried trem- 
nely out into the hall. But no sooner 
1 he put on his coat and hat than the 


\ nger. 
| pressed it hard. 


possibility that he might miss 
lolly—Molly and Sales returning— 
anshxed him. 
The only thing was to f¢e/ep/ Wal- 
ron’s. 
He begged Central to try and try, 
cain and again and again; but no 


nswer came. He would call up Sualeses’ 
se, then! He veered to it, now he 
started to action, like a bloodhound 
scent. And his point of view 

ered, too. He would show the whole 
lamn lot of them the sort of man he was. 
He could hardly see to read the number. 

“Ts that you, Sales? This is Peter 
mers.” 

He found himself talking more tem- 
erately and listening less hopefully 
han he had figured on. But was Sales’s 
ice husky from s/eep or from sitting up? 

“Has my wife started home yet?” 

: “Started home?” 
| *T thought | 
he’s still there?” 
“Gracious no!’ came over the wire, 
followed by a pause. “‘Why, she left us 


new 


I might stop for her if 
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at Waldron’s. 
take her.” 

Peter longed to cry out to him for 
help, but said, instead: “All right, old 
chap. Sorry to bothet Good 
night. Pleasant dreams,” sank 
down on a chair. ; 

It was the last way he had expected to 
talk to Dick Sales, but having taiked 
thus had the effect of his momentaril\ 
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She wouldn’t even let me 


Vou. 


and 


living up to the line he had taken. And 
what difference did it make? If Sales 
had lied it only meant that Molly had 


otherwist 
there she 


betrayed him—whereas 


had betrayed Molly. Who 


could have gone to at that hour? She 
must have gone deliberately to a hotel 


What one? le 


alte roate ly ove! 


was 
come with helplessne ss and rage, with 
utter blankness and utter despair. Th 
idea of summoning the police hovered 


vaguely in his mind, and it occurred t 
him to wonder if Molly had any money 

He arrived finally at a window and 
raised the shade. A milk-wagon slewed 
round the corner below; another, far 
ther away, rattled insolently out of ear- 
shot. The rest still—stiller than 
things can be except be fore the hour of 
dawn. Inconsequentially he was mocked 
by the thought of how it all would have 
seemed had Molly been aved and asleep 
and he just stolen up to peek out. The 
irony of it! Already the stars were 
scarcer, and a livid grayness, more like 
the intolerant north than the east, per- 
vaded the inexorably, 
while the occupants still slumbered. One 
light across the way was burning. Was 
it for sickness—or death? Sickness and 
death might be worse, but Peter Somers 
could not, even to comfort himself, imag- 
ine that they might be worse. 

He put up other shades and put out 
other lights; and from room to room he 
went, putting up the other shades and 
putting out the other lights. Through 
the hard, steely grayness he wandered, 
back and forth, and back and forth. 

Che most that he asked, the most that 
he dreamed of wanting now, was that 
things should be as good, or almost as 
good, as they were before this happened. 
Could he but be back in them once more 
as he had been, the future would have no 
terrors in store. Let come what might 
then, he would know how to cope with it. 


was 


house S slowly . 
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But, instead, he had only ruins to cope 
with. He had made a failure of his 
marriage, who had bragged, if he ever 
married, to make it a success. 

How they used to discuss it and try to 
be perfectly sure—and she sound him 
to see if he would always love het even 
though she grew old and ugly, and he 
fear lest she loved him only because she 
wanted to love some one. How they had 
yowed to face every issue squarely and 
op. nly, confess the least grievance, and 
defy all the pitfalls. Yet he had carpe d 
just because she wanted to stay home so 
as to go to Waldron’s when he had set 
his heart on going to the Sewalls’—she 
who, alone of all the people in the world, 
was able to feel and think in relation 
with him and whom he could think and 
feel in relation with. 

He wished Lillian Strong was dead. 
Think of his having actually given that 


woman a chance to believe he would, if 


he only could, prefer her to— He wished 
Dick Sales What if, 
while he was suffering like this, Molly 
was, notwithstanding what Sales said, 
sitting jovially up with him, without 
thought of where he, her lawful husband, 
was? The memory of that pause after 
Sales’s ‘‘Gracious, no!’ suddenly over- 
whelmed him. Such a solution would be 
true to life 
things. The thought floated before 
him there like a ghastly far-fetched 
nightmare, but in another moment 
he had seized it as though it were 
a life-preserver, and regained all his 
stubbornness and courage. Why had he 
hung back so long? He had been a cow- 
ard! He would fo out now and ret his 
wife, and if that was the truth, nothing 
would keep him 
[here was a noise at the outer door 

a key clicking in the lock. Oh, Molly! 
It was Molly coming back! What else 
mattered now? What were truth, theo- 
ries, love, or anything, SO long as it Was 
Molly coming! But he fled to a chair 
in the corner and sat down. Was it? 
Very realizations of the way she would 
look if it were only she, of the way she 
sounded, of the way she was to him 
when she was to him—made him long to 


was dead also. 


fly out and welcome her wildly, and yet 


held him there rebelliously thinking of 


Sales, pressing his lips together, focusing 


just like the psychology of 
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frantically on that “‘truth” he had 
seized at, until the improbability of 
having been with Sales all this time g 
to a certainty, into which frenzied ; 
tern all his hopes and fears and reg 
were absorbed kaleidoscopically; 
the haunting stab of how glad she wi 
be now to see him if she hadn’t been v 
Sales made him hate her for not b: 
rea | d to see him. 

No. He would wait right wher 
was for her to come. But she was go 
in the other direction! It seemed 
him hours that he waited. Then 
heard her coming back—coming tow: 
the drawing-room—almost saw het 
the door, and could not keep from sta 
ing up any longer. 

She had the same jolly wrap on 
hat, no veil; her hair in disarray. 
started on seeing him. Was it becat 
she wanted to appear surprised? ( 
because she had to show something at 
surprise was all she would let her: 
show ? 

*“Oh—are you here?” 

She said it in a hard, casual tone ai 
smiled a hard, upward smile, and look 
away and lowered her eyes and pick 
up a book and went out again, as if : 
was always like that. 

“Molly! Molly!” 

No answer. 

This must not go on, this must sti 
now, he proclaimed to himself, longi 
again passionately, painfully, to folk 
her, to throw himself at her feet, 
necessary, and beg forgiveness; bun |! 
stopped short of the threshold, gnashin 
his teeth; turned and forced hims« 
back to the chair, where began anoth« 
terrible period of his waiting—perha 
an easy prelude to what was ahead. Bi 
no; he wouldn’t endure it! Nevertheles 
he began to go over all he had to Say 
her, muttering it over half out loud ¢ 
himself, and thinking his brain woul 
burst if she kept him waiting anoth: 
minute to say it to her. 

She had taken off her wrap. He di 
not notice it at first when she came back 
but only after she had seated hersel 
sidewise at the desk, across the room 
away from him, as if he weren’t ther 
But she’d come back because he wa 
there! He rejoiced gratefully, and ther 
gloated over it. And it was only to mak« 
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\ FLIGHT FROM 
believe she had come back quite in- 
ndently of him that she deliberately 
hed for that small package, what- 
t was, lying on the desk before her, 
which she began trying to untie the 
ng, working over it zealously, stop- 
now and then to hold it up closet 
eves, and then trying some more. 
What do you mean by this, Molly?” 
prayed she would answer him af- 
nately, so that he could rush to het 
but she didn’t 
It’s hard enough—your having gone 
man’s own house and stayed there 
th him until near six o'clock” (he 
@ed at his watch *Say nothing of 
ng me telephone to ask the scoun- 
own wife was. And yet 


° ' 
him he to me! 


where m 
if the re and he ird 
could you, no matter 1f you—you 
t me, let yourself, after all we've 
n to each other, sit the re and heat 
! said a lot else besides. He didn’t 
to say it, but the words had formed 
nselves while he had waited, and 
she came the words came, and there 
nothing but to go on. 
he wound the string which she had at 
t untied around a hnger, and un- 
rapped the paper from the small pack- 
e before her, and folded it very care- 
very meticulously, into a square, 
id « pene d the box It had covered, and 
k out the bottle of perfume therein, 
id began trying to untie the tiny knot 
ribbon that fastened the white kid 
wn over the stopper. For a brief 
ment she paused, tilting her chin to 
en, which seemed to hina to give het 
Vay. But no sooner did he congratu- 
te himself on his shrewdness, than he 
scounted it, panic-stricken lest it 
ve beyond repair the truth that he 
unintentionally evolved but 
ver believed in. 
“There no answer!” he pursued, 
inting to come to her rescue, to con- 
, to yield up his last atom of pride— 
that would suffice. ‘Won’t you say 
mething? Can’t you see what you've 
lone to our lives? You don’t care!” 
She stood up, and picked up the box 


id SO 


and the bottle of perfume and the paper 
and the string, to take away with her. 


“No,” he cried. ‘‘We’ve got to settle 
[f you go I go with you.” 


/ | 
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She sank back in her chair, and set the 
articles down on the desk; not in obedi- 
ence, but because she couldn’t bear to 
go, and his command offered sufficient 
excuse for staying. 

“W hat do you propose to do?”’ ha 
asked, emptily. 
where re 

She had untied the ribbon, and re- 
moved it from the neck of the 
and wound it about a finger, and cast it 
aside; she had picked the white kid from 
the stopper, and taken out the stopper, 
and was holding the opening to her nose, 
and tears were streaming down her 
cheeks. Church - bells were ringing 
everywhere, whistles blowing. The room 
was full of the clang and clamor of bells 
and whistles. Perhaps there were not 
so many of them, and perhaps they did 
not last so long, but it seemed to him 
that there were millions and that they 
went on forever while she sat bending 
over that little desk, weeping and smell- 
ing of that bottle of perfume. 

a have to spe ak out like this, Molly. 
[ can’t sentimentalize what I’ve suf- 
fered. But I will be fair—vyou need have 
no fear of that.” 

She smiled that upward smile again, 
arranging the kid back on to the stopper 
and winding the ribbon over it, the bells 
and whistles, or the echoes of bells and 
whistles, and her tears making him hold 
to his defe nse more softly 

“Tm willing to start from the very 
beginning, Molly. You must admit | 
was pretty decent to give up the Se- 
walls’ dinner without a word, and even 
after that I went with you to the 
Saleses’. You must have known that I 
went only to please you, yet you left 
me and stayed with him and performed 
with him and flaunted your admiration 
of all that I loathed in him right under 
my nose.” 

“He loves his wife, anyhow.”’ 

Her speaking at all encouraged him so 
much, as he thought it over, that he 
could afford to indulge in the irritation 
which what she said started, almost the 
same as if they were on terms of perfect 
understanding. 

“What reasons have vou for ‘saying 
that?” he bickered. 

“He told me.” 

“And you think that’s what men do 


“It’s reached a point 


bottle, 
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who Jove -Z0 round bragging of it to 
other men’s wives? 

She hesitated, looking 
bottle into space, caught, 
own trap! he detected, 
sense of his shrewdness. 

‘I suppose you think they generally 
desert their wives and go off until two 
with another woman.” 

‘Two? That was much better than he 
expected! He could take the offensive 
again safely now. 

“Even if I did, does that justify you in 
going home with Sales until daybreak?” 

But her tears gushed down afresh, and 
she began to untie the ribbon once more 
and remove the kid from the stopper, 
which relapse was more than he could 
endure. 


‘Molly, Molly! 
it was for me! 


to see with you! 


up from the 
caught in her 
with another 


You know how awful 
It wasn’t only him I had 
I had to put up with 
that wife whom he just dumps down 
anywhere in his wake, and who hasn't 
the brains to do anything but applaud 
him for it.” 


‘No doubt you like what Lillian 
Strong does better.” 
“She at least does something,” though 


he had to think hard what it was. “She 
paints and supports herself!” 

At that her tears rolled down so copi- 
that he to where she sat, 
but stopped when he saw her cringe, and 
backed away, having to watch her put 
the kid back on the stopper and try to 
tie it with her poor, trembling fingers. 

‘I couldn’t get out of taking Lillian 
Strong home, after 
her to kill time while I waited for you,” 
he pleaded, hardly aware in his extrem- 
ity of any discrepancies. 

She suspended her weeping, but held 
tight to the bow she had tied in the tiny 
ribbon, while so still was it that a pin, 
had one fallen, would have sounded. 

“What were you doing when I went?” 
he tried to sneer. 

She smiled that upward smile again. 

“T wish I had stayed—I wish | was 
the re with her now!” he ranted. 

‘**Why did you come back?” she asked. 

“You'll break my heart if you talk 
that way, Molly!” 

Another upward smile and a quick 
shake of her head, and he dropped into 


ously strode 


the chair behind him, covering his face 
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after | made use of 


with his hands, and weeping aloud 
a child—but sincerely, not the least 
knowing he was only adopting the \ 
most approved method of strategy. 

Without looking at him, she remo 
her right hand and pointed her f 
finger toward the ceiling, trusting t! 
he would see. But he did not see. 

“Petey!” She pointed again. 

“What? What you mean, Molly?’ 
asked through his fingers. 

She shook her head. But a cert: 
mad meaning she might conceiva 
have flashed upon him. 

“You mean—Molly? 
to the roof?” 

She shook her head violently. 

“Where we went that day?” 

She continued to shake her head. 

sas ave you been on the roof all tl 
time, Molly?” he demanded, sternly 

When he started toward her she sigi 
fed again that he was wrong, but wh 
he stopped she pointed again. And 
ran to hex and held her fast in his arn } 

“When did you go “in the roof, di irlin 
How could you get there, Molly? 

The idea of his having driven het 
hide from him on the roof, of her havi: 
dared to find her way there all alone 
the dark—the pathos and flattery it « 
tailed—gave him a mixture of feelin; 
that compensated for everything if 
was true. 

“Tell me, my sweetheart? 
You have! Answer me!” 

“Put me down! I don’t love you! 
she retorted, angrily, clinging to hi 
neck, keeping her face away from him. 

“No matter what you do to me, 
hate everybody—the whole world 
everything in it, except you!”’ 

“You said you wished you’d stayed 
stayed with—with—” 





You're pointi 


You di 


“ When did you go to the roof, Molly ?’ 
“T won't tell.” 
“Four o'clock? Three? Two? Hon 


As soon as I—] Won't you 
forgive me, my beloved?” 
“Did you—did you—did you 
“No!” . . 
Any qualms that he may have had 
were transcended by his own impending 
question and her answer. 
“Molly! Look at me! Did you—”’ 
“Pete! How could you believe such 
a thing of me—ever?” 


estly? 
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His relief was just beginning to give Later, when he emerged from his bath 
n strength and courage to test her and while he was dressing, she opened 
ther, when, fortunately, at that mo- an eye now and then to be sure he was 
ent, came the unmistakable sound of © still there, but by the time he was ready 
ther or the cook —— fitting a key to go she was sleeping blissfully. So he 
the outer lock. » Peter Somers, tiptoe d out very proudly, and shut the 
his wife in his arms, made hastily door surreptitiously after him. 
their chamber, shutting the door He drew his chair up to the breakfast- 


d them by backing his strong body _ table, sitting particularly erect in it, and 
nst it, and laid her tenderly on the unfolded his napkin with unction. The 
morning paper soon absorbed him. The 

walk to the Subway would be a bracer 


I'll go now and tell Esther we want’ ona beautiful morning like this. There 
ikfast in here by the fire?” he said, was a man coming to see him at ten. He 
mint nig putting his feet into mustn’t dally He did hope, in the¢ 
ers and slipping on his dressing- midst of his preoccupations, that Molly 
would get some rest. But that was the 
No, no. Tuck me in, Pete.” sum-total of the after-effects. He never 
But you don’t want to sleep right — felt better in his lift 

Don’t even want a littl “Mrs. Somers doesn’t wish you to 
et wake her, Esther.’’ He registered a thrill 
le folded the covers over her as he said it. 


The Bird-Call 


BY ROBERT NICHOLS 


W [THIN the sunny, naked copse 
Some bird begins to sing: 
blackbird whistle thrice, but stops 
\nd takes to sudden wing, 
Ere startles he again the hush with 
Welcor 1e to the pring. 


L/nece } this W od the re walked d boy 
Who in the early year 

Loved most to roam and feel the joy 
\ [ 1 rd 
Yet hidden but astir 

And with a penny call to mock the 
Springtide’s harbinger. 


But now the blackbird sings alone, 
Since hard by Vlaminghem 
The caller lies beneath a stone, 
And though leaf burst from stem, 
Though all spring birds sing all day long 
fe will not answer them. 
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W. D. HOWELLS 
" ho | | : . ° . 
takes all kinds to make a world he is always seeking to find his educat 


a saying which pe rhaps dor S not 
the if 
Yet there 
and the fact 
requisite to make 
all the other kinds 1s 
very stimulating. It 
to reflect that all 
habitat in the 
planet, not consecutively but simultane 


til imagination so muc¢ h as 
once did 
‘ 
ot 


that each 
a world 


appe al in it, 
the kinds 
different from 
estive if not 
also 


thei 


1S 

SUg 
1S 

the 


Sanils 


interest 


worlds 


ng 


have 


ously, ithout incommoding one an- 
othe F; and the observet may study ea h 
of them with pleasure and pronht, ind 
perhaps with some surprise. The sur- 


will come to him on second thought 
at first glance. In fact the 


prise 
rather than 


first glance will not include them all, ot 
even the most different of any, and the 
observer may have to hold them in 
momentary arrest be fore perfectly re al 
izing their difference. 

lhe world studied, for instance, in 
] Edu Henry Adams is con- 


te an aneous with the — portrayed 


by W. H. Hudson in Far Away and Lo 

/ both are “econ and inventelel 
worlds, but they have so little else in 
common that one might well doubt if 
they held the same place in the sun. 
The range of he Education of He 
Adams is from civilization to Pc-*sebe 
tion, from that of Boston to that of 


London, and from that of London back 
to that of 
Washington. ‘The record at no moment 
transcends civilization, the social or po- 
litical civilization where are natu- 
rally socially supposed to have our 
being; and Henry Adams, whatever his 
place or employ, is always pre-eminently 


we 


or 


civilized. He is SO, however, In no per 
sonally restrictive sense. If he does not 
think anything human alien to him it is 


because he is a man, and ts of the nar- 
rowing experience of a man born and 
bred to worldly good tortune [n fact, 


is still something of 


Boston and then to that of 


beyond this, or apart fromit; and, thor 
he shall seem oftenest to be doubting t 
kindness of his fate, he does not 
infect the reader with his doubt. 
reader says to himself, “It is surely 
drawback to be of a family 
guished as the \damses of Boston 
of such yet unrivaled Presidential 
and what education cou 


alw a 


1} 


sO disti 


as the Irs; 


age 
he ask of a world so often apparent 
grudging? Come,” says the read 
‘why all this talk about education, a1 
the author’s sense of failure in the « 
deavor for it?” 

The present writer may answer, “It 


largely the pose of the fourth generatior 
of Adamses who have none of them fail 
to prove themselves worthy of the first, 
second, and third, but have not willing! 
admitted it, and have denied it in thei 
several sorts.”” One of them left us a fey 
years ago an autobiography which 
cused his fortune of unfriendliness b 
cause it denied him the chance of mak 


ing, with timely help, much more ot 
himself than he had actually done, and 


another, in the unique autobiogra 
phy which he calls his Education, re 
mains throughout an interesting in 
quirer of his experiences whether they 
were or were not distinctly moments of 
his development. They are seldom mo 
ments which fail to interest the reader if 
not of the author, and after the first mo- 
ments of Quincy, of Boston and then of 
Cambridge at Harvard, they are of in- 
tensive instruction to the reader; for 
Henry Adams then goes to England 
as his father’s private secretary when 
his father soes to represent our country 
as minister at the court of St. James. 
During his English sojourn Henry 


now 


Adams was always in the question which 
seems to have been that of most Eng- 
lishmen, 
clety 


whether he was in London so- 
or not. He had no great desire or 
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ty to be in it, but he frequented it, 
| for one who was as little in it as of 
he 


a most interesting witness 
It is the 


be ars 


valuable 


ncerning it. more 
tness because he l aves the re ader in 
ibt whe the rany on Ise Was Ih SOociIe- 


All the more instructive 1S he in the 
npses he vives of the strangely disap- 
ting spectacle, and it is perhaps to 
id of it that it fails 
thai the 
elf in Washington society 
are merely incidental and 


aS a SOC ial study 
author’s sketches of 
In fact, 
part 


more 


are 





his constantly recurring question 
her this or that was educative. It 
ms, in fact, unfortunate that the 
rd was imagined as 7 hie 
{dams, for the insistent question 
ch the name of the record involve 
the reader a partnel of the au 
recurrent inquil \fter all, the 
does not care whether thi ching 
at was educati\ tf Henry Adams; 
quite satished to be interested and 
charmed by his experience and 


well feel it a hardship in his charac 
general public that a form which 
assumed toward an intimate 
‘ , ff... thino lex 
noi I something ess 


changed fi 
tiguing when the facts to be 1m- 
3 an 


ut 
a privileged 
rights to tell 
will, in what 


re ade IS not 


CITClE 


were 
rted to the world at large. 
biographer is always 
yn, inalien 
much or how little he 
he will; and the 
with the right tO Impose a 
an attitude which does not 
se him; the matter is always 
than the manner. 
he matter, so far as it concerns Bos- 
is a little disappointing. Boston is 
entity which we think one would 
t like to have minified, and when it 
1es to any one born of Boston say- 
less of her than uted to 
ik of herself, one feels it somehow 
| tew 
F lor- 


easily 


| 17 
with able 
annel 

onf: 


ance fol 


SSOI 


more 


she is rep 


| he ES have een 
in the past Athens, 
Edinburgh—they may 
unted on less than the fingers of one 
nd; and whatever the native 
ll think or say, in less praise 
f her than her self praise, it may strike 
Bostonian, even the 
Stranger, as slight- 
Of 


) 
a Bo tonian 


icss than justice. 
Hostons , 

ce, be 
Bos- 
nian \ 

idoptive or 
as grudging, 
wronging her. 
not do 


as even seriously 


| 


rse it would 


tor 
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so intensely of that origin as an Adams 
of the fourth generation to sav all that 
a Bostonian of less degree would say of 
her without seeming to impute some- 
thing of her primacy to himself; but we 
wish Henry Adams had ventured it 
The opening pages of his book which 

begin the early records of his Educat 
with the memories of Boston are almost 
the pleasantest, and are certainly less 
embittered with the question of every 
whether it 
The reader of thes« 
might do far worse than go from them to 
the Boston which Mrs. Florence Hows 
Hall recalls in her Memories Gra ind 
Gay, which concern mainly a_ Boston 
family gifted, heroic, enlightened, and 
i ily given to the things that 
help and honor humanity. No doubt it 
a frosty Boston at the edges, but it 


experience 


educative 


Was 


oO! 


was not 


pages 


st devot 1 


was a genel yusly cordial Boston at 
heart, with a ht welcome to whoever 
came fitly seeking it. It flowered in the 
poetic nature which Julia Ward Howe 


brought to it from New York, but that 
great and very heroic soul, SamuelGridley 
Howe her husband, was native to it, as 
their children were in their varied clever- 
ness and kindness. ‘They were the con 
temporaries and companions in the days 
of their childhood with those very 
toric Adamses whom their autobiograph 
T al generation has let us see too little of, 
at so that they 
seem of different worlds, and will not let 
us warm to the thought of them as we 
do to the thought of those Howes, the 
mother who gave us the “ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and the father who 
had fought for the freedom of the Greeks 
and survived from Markos Bozzarris to 
John Brown, in his love of humanity, 
and gave his great and beautiful life to 
all causes of freedom, while he wrought 
with heart and soul to help the blind 
to see almost as well as if their hard 
Mother Nature had not forbidde n them 
sight. 

[he two books are not comparable in 
their different of intellectuality, 
and it is not necessary to confront them 
except for the momentary vision of tht 
two Boston worlds which co-exist in th 


his 


ol angles too perverss 


sorts 


same planetary radius. What we wer 
thinking of in the beyinning was the 
historic, diplomatic and society rid 
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Henry Adams mostly t 
think he failed of an education from the 
civilization hemming and 
in at every pore. and another 
personal book which we were 
practically at the same time, 
almost impossibly of the same planetary 


where seems 


intensely, 


habitat. It had, and for the matter of 
that still has, the most alluring and en- 
dearing name ever given a book, so that 
it is a rich pleasure even to pronounce 


its name of Far Away and Long A 


it the 


and 
author left the reader to imagine ti 
from the name the reader could hardly 
fail of imparting something delightful to 


all other readers. But it is not in the 
nature of the author to chance this, for 
he is that charming naturalist, that 
rarely poetic scientist, W. H. Hudson, 
who has hitherto given literature /d/ 

De 1 Pat agonia, Ad } irées t) ) 

Birds, A ( stal Age, and divers volumes 


of invention and adventure in South 
America such as The Purple Land, Gr 

M } nS, The Shepherd’ s / and vet 
others recording his observance and ex- 


world of that 
Ww here our sey eral 


perience in the strange 
south temperate zone, 
familiar seasons stand on their heads in 
January and July with their winter and 
summer character under the snowy and 
sunny skies we respectively know them 
by. It 1s the same human race indeed 
which generically peoples the Boston 
and London and Washington of Henry 
\c _ but if we halloo our fancy as we 
will, » should not have to range far 

solar space to find conditions more shia 
to one another in different planets than 
in our Mother Earth, where this auto- 
biographer finds himself so strangely at 
home. If Mars is supposably inhabited, 
it is supposable that its civilization is 
less diverse from our Anglo-Saxon cult- 
ure than that of the South American 
pampas; but it is not necessary to insist 
upon this somewhat overpushed hy- 
pothesis. The author shares his joy of 
life with the large English family he was 
born into on the Argentine pampas, heir 
with his brothers and sisters of the hap- 
piest childhood children ever knew, but 
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pressing him 


reading, 
and tinding 
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not of great worldly prosperity. | 
dwells upon the goodness and good sei 
of his father and the tender wisdom 
his mother, and upon the glad growth 
the family in the English virtues 
graces in the patriarchal condition: 
home as the world now nowh«e 
The charm of that home 
wins the heart of the witness whom 
makes the guest of a hospitality whi 
fable of the past, a poem 
ballad, as serious as a hyn 
as lvrical as the praise of the earl 
of the classic gods. What a wonde 
world it is, with skies of illimitable spa 
and with lands almost as large, with t} 
laughing expanses of raint 
shallowly over the green levels of i 
measurable meadows where unnumber: 


such a 
h ‘Ids. 


seems a 
simple asa 


lagoons 


cattle range and horses vie with she 
in multitude, where the _ forests 
exotic and familiar trees compass tl 
orchards of all the fruits known 


Anglo-Saxon granges, W here the seeds 

familiar weeds run wild and large; whe: 
the carnivorous population know 
scarcely any change from ‘beef and mut 
ton, year in and year out, to the root 
and fruits that not more vainly invit 
the wild beasts preying upon the flock 
and herds in common with the wild men 
where the birds af our zones flock fron 
the farthest northern latitudes when ou 
winter turns summer in the south and 
their flocking and singing touch the heart 
as from the earliest sources of our lite: 
ature; where nature lavishes on man 

hospitality as frank and full as men 
offer one another; where the mastery 
and slavery of the gaucho are like pas 
and homicide is as simple and 
sincere as friendship. It is in vain that 
one catalogues, or endeavors to impart 
the sense of a life where the scientific de 
votion of the author grows as towardly 
and freely into the naturalist’s knowl 
edge as the boy’s love of the things hi 
wishes to kill. He is happy with no 


$10 ns, 


question of what is or is not education 
in his experience; he tells the story of his 
youth as yladly as if it had been all joy, 
as indeed it nearly all was. 
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BY 


POOK the gentleman’s hat and coat and 
drew out a chair upon which to place 
them. It was no more than my duty. If 
he chose to carry them past the coat-room 
, that was his own affair. Temporarily, 
s his waiter, I was in his service, and I re- 
fused to see Martin signaling violently to let 
me know I should transfer them to his 
clutches. Coat-room boys are insolent young 
hwaymen at best, and I knew Martin for 
of the worst of his kind. The young 
yman slipped her furs from her shoulders to 
the back of her chair before I could assist. 
[hey were oby 1ously nice people ° 
“Charles,” the man said to me, pleasantly, 
he took the menu I proffered. 
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Knight of the Table-Cloth 


JOHNSON 


** Alexandre,”’ I corrected him, courteously. 
“All right—Alexandre. Here’s this for 
hurrying things along a bit. We have to 


make a train.” He was offering me a coin 
with a well-bred absence of ostentation, as he 
seated himself. In the mean time his lady 


was drawing off her gloves and glancing over 
the card which lay before her. 

“Thank you, sir,” I said, distinctly, mak- 
ing no move toward his outstretched hand. 
“T have rendered you no special service 
yet. And as for promptitude, you are enti- 
tled to it.”” I tried to use a casual tone, but 
this was my first opportunity to express those 
principles which had brought me there, and I 
fear my voice trembled a trifle. 


as 





yo LOUTI 
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“Well, I'll be—!” 
But he 
pocket without 


he ejaculated, eying me 
returned the coin to his 
further comment, and pro 


whimsically 





ceeded to the business at hand 

I was able to render him prompt service 
and also some extra attention, but he made 
1 comment until the very end When | 


placed his change before him I was pleased to 
note that he se pal ited an exact ten per cent. 


for the tip, which I accepted with a_ polite 
bow, lifting his coat, meanwhile, and w iting 
for him to don it. But he pa ised and looked 
at me again for a moment with a repetition 


of his former quizzical smile, and then placed 


an additional silver quarter by his plate. 
“That matter of the sweet potatoes was cer- 
tainly an extra service, Alexandre, not to 


You are a good 
waiter,” he added, accepting his hat, “but | 
fear you are butting a very hard wall with a 
rather soft head.” 

He left me startled, to say the least. His 
knowing me was out of the question, and yet 
there 
ing hidden in his words. 

1 am afraid I had not 
confidence in my new role. 


mention changing the ice 


seemed to be some shre wd unde rstand- 
vet gained self- 
Only three even- 
ings had passed since | came to my 
In fact, it was no longet 
Wedne sday that | lt 


the Lempleton She 


great re- 
solve ago than 
| had dined at 
permits me these in- 
formal excursions because | have known het 
childhood; but it annoyed me exceed- 
ingly to have John Paxton force himself upon 
us on that evening. | felt that Elissa yielded 
to his hints too readily. | have warned he r 
against him repeatedly; but, though I know 
him to be | cannot give details and 
she is quite kind to him. Our 
dinner that night was an unenjoyable affair 
from beginning to end. Elissa and Paxton 
chatted gaily enough, while my contributions 
to the brief and grumpy, 
as | am well aware. I could not help it. To 
begin with, I wanted to keep Elissa’s furs 
when we entered the dining-room, and the 
cloak-room boy actually followed among the 
tables from me. 
I knew f old, and as I have a 
sense of individual rights and also of the dig- 
nity of labor, he annoys me. Then, too, I was 
justly resentful of Paxton. He seemed to 
assume the dinner was as much his as mine 
although IT was host, and he interfered inex- 
cusably in the ordering. 

But the effrontery of the waiter annoyed 
me most of all. For the past few years the 
whole tribe of waiters has been getting more 
and more on my nerves. In place of the old 
deferential, quiet, self-effacing servitors there 
has sprung up a generation of ill-trained, in- 
avaricious bandits who are now 1n- 
festing the city Even the two or three 
restaurants that l have considered 


Sa and 


SINCE 


a ¢ ad, 
unnecessarily 


conversation were 


ind got everything away 


him strong 


trusive, 


always 
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no longer free 


dependably good form ar 
from them. 

That Wednesday evening I tipped the man 
grudgingly him an exact ten per 
cent., having to make change for one of his 
larger coins from my own pocket in order to 
do so. He eyed his silver tray with the most 


oby 1OUS insole nce for 


and pave 


a moment or two; and 
then humiliation was added to my anger by 
Paxton, who drew a dollar from his bill-fold 
and, tossing it on the tray, said, with an 
offensive smile, “‘Allow me to assist.” The 
waiter thereupon said, “Thank you, sir,” 
very clearly, and immediately helped Paxton 
with his coat, allowing me to don my own 
unaided. 

Of course it was all over in a moment and 
attracted no attention. But I boiled inwardly 
with indignation, and maintained a dignified 
sile nce all the way to I lissa’s door, curtly re- 
fusing her invitation to go in, though Paxton 
accepted. All) that Wednesday night l 
brooded this and former indignities. 
Paxton had been a cad, as usual; but the 
had started it all. | had suffered 
enough at the hands of his tribe. The whole 
system was getting rotten and the public not 
only permitted, but in reality encouraged it. 
| owed it to myself to register a protest and to 
make it as effective as possible. A vague plan 
that had been shaping itself at the back of my 
mind now obsessed me. I would prove that a 
waiter might principles even to-day, 
and uphold his own self-respect and the dig- 
nity of his profession despite 
sant public. 


over 


waiter 


have 
a too complai- 


carried out. On 
Thursday | prepared a good reference for a 
fictitious Alexandre and signed it myself. | 
planned and adjusted an effective disguise, 
including mustache and imperial, as an el- 
derly French waiter, and was pleased to 
discover that my own man did not penetrate 
it. Fortunately, | speak French with some 
I chose Mérot’s because it is one of 
those so-called bohemian French restaurants 
of the elaborately extravagant sort where 
these abuses are practised to an extreme de- 
lhen, too, people of my own acquaint- 
ance do not patronize it. 

In the present shortage of male help the 
head waiter at Mérot’s tried me out at once, 
and I found myself on Saturday evening at 
work, and actually enjoying the part with its 
opportunity to practise all of those little 
niceties of behavior which I have demanded 
of a private waiter and discovered too infre- 
quently in a public one. 

The pantry assistants were evidently in- 
clined to be considerate of me as a new man, 
but my tables were, unfortunately, quite near 
the entrance. Twice I caught the coat-room 


My scheme was easily 


ease, 


gree. 


boy’s evil scowl when customers who had 
gotten by him were allowed by me to draw 

















and loud voiced in 
most expensive 
eferring jocosely no 
| 4 illed his itten 





he said, waving my change aside. “‘ Don’t let 
the clation get onto you,” and he laughed 


loudly at his own meaningless joke as_ he 


Shortly afte: their departure, a group at 
my other table aroused attention. They were 
ical of many others that I served. 1 was 
il 1 | felt a 
growing nervousness and confusion of mind. 
There were only two in the party lhe 
woman sat very stiff and straight and was 


d of a moment for them ne, 


evidently there to be observed She was 
clothed in a painfully tight dress, what there 
as of it, and her face was solidly enameled. 
She seldom disarranged her features and 
seemed to eat without special enjoyment. 
and uritable “Getting 


lhe man was sm 
my money’s worth of service’? was a term 
that he used to me more than once; he criti- 
cized the food on various grounds, and de- 
manded that I should take back and have 
rewarmed a dish which had grown cool be- 
cause ¢ f his own de lays He was a constant 
strain upon my temper. When he came to go, 
his check amounted to five-hfty He placed 
a five and a one dollar bill on my salver, and 
rose as if to take his hat and coat 

I said, ‘“‘ Thank you, sir,’ in as decent a 
tone as I could summon, whereupon he re- 





sponded, sharply and loudly “ 
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‘| am waiting for my change. You can’t 


get away with things like that!” 

His attack startled me so much that I 
completely lost my composure. In a strug 
gle to avoid an angry retort, | stammered 


some phrases to the effect that I assumed he 
was rewarding my service, that his getting 
up had led me to think that he 
waiting for change, and that the balance was 
less than the customary ten per cent. 
He interrupted me here. “ len per cent 

he snapped. “Ten per cent.? Who ts dic- 
tating to me what I shall give a waiter? You 
get nothing, nothing! | am waiting fer my 


was not 


change 

I found the small coins in my own pocket 
and had the strength of mind to turn my 
back upon him while he struggled into his 
and stormed join his utterly 
emotionless companion, who waited at the 
door 


coat away to 


| his second rather noisy outburst from my 
table, upon the poll- 
tician’s comments, evidently 
started some gossip about me among my fel- 
low-waiters. Emile, who adjacent 
tables, an oily, insinuating creature without 
apparent bony structure in his shoulders, 
seemed to be always leering at my elbows dur- 
moment after the 
experience just described | saw him whisper- 
ing to the head waiter, while the eyes of both 
follows d me. 


follow ing so ¢ lose ly 


loud-voi ( d 


served 


ing these episodes, and a 


he chance that trouble might brew in that 
quarter never occurred to me, but the next 
time | came into the dining-room through 
the swinging-door the head waiter stopped 
me with my loaded tray in my hands. 

“What is this business I hear?” he de- 
manded; “this ‘per cent.’ and ‘service ren- 
dk red’? | do not unde rstand.” 

“It is a matter affecting myself, monsteur, 
that has nothing to do with the others. | 
have interfered with no one, and | am at- 
tending faithfully to my tables. If you will 
permit me And I started on. 

He moved for only a moment at my side, 
and his outward manner gave no evidence of 
friction, but his words were sharp and dis- 
tinct. “It does affect others, and it must 
stop. If you are not quite sane, that is one 
thing, but even then I think you will under- 
stand me. However, I shall talk again with 
you.” * 

The evening grew no easier. ‘Things got 
more and more upon my nerves. I was, in 
fact, near the limit of my self-restraint, what 
with the miserably disappointing behavior of 
my various diners, the perplexing business 
of receiving a jumble of orders, questions, and 
comments which need a clear mind even to 
one who is experienced, and what with the 
sight every now and then of a meanfully 
malicious look from Martin the cloak-room 
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boy or mile or some othe r. ‘| he evident! 
suspicious surveillance of the 
added to my annoyances. 
running suddenly berserk. I never have beer 

troubled by an uncontrollable imagination, 
but now I began picturing myself as spilling 
peculiarly disagreeable things upon guests, in 
receptive places upon their persons, or hur! 

ing squashier varieties of food into the leering 
faces of my enemies. 

l'wice, in my increasing confusion, Fat 
tempted to leave the dining-room by thx 
swinging door intended for waiters’ entrance; 
and the resulting catastrophies made two 
more enemies for me. Of course I did what | 
could to atone in each instance. But it went 
against my grain to assist in replacing soiled 
articles of food on a tray, such as chops o1 
ices, and rehabilitating them by deft atten- 
tions from a damp dish-towel. 

It was while I was in my worst state of 
mind that Elissa entered, and with Paxton, 
of all people; and yet I might have guessed 
it. It was the sort of place he would tak« 
her to. She was standing in the doorway 
when I caught sight of her, glancing idly 
around at the tables, waiting for her escort 
to shake off the final clutches of Martin 
Her eyes strayed past me, noticing me no 
more than she would any other waiter, and 
I ex peric nced a shiver of relaxation which 
changed at once to a numbness of dread 
for they were undoubtedly approaching on 
of my tables. 

I cannot recall to this day what orders 
Paxton gave me or how I took them. My 
emotional condition, already strained, cannot 
be diagnosed or described. | do recall that 
Paxton was ordering cocktails, when Elissa 
gently interrupted him. She did not care 
for any. I recall that I broke in upon his 
argument over the point with, “One cock- 
tail, sir?’ an interruption which evidently 
annoyed him, for he answered, “ Yes,” with 
acerbity, whereas his manner toward me 
when I stepped to the table had been one of 
irritatingly familiar condescension. I had 
felt that if he addressed me as “ James” o1 
“Alphonse” I should pour consommé upon 
him and take the consequences. Elissa let 
him order a light wine, but when it became 
evident to me that she preferred only to sip 
it | made no effort to refill her glass, though | 
attended to his after the fashion of a well- 
bred servitor. ‘This, too, annoyed him, | 
could see. ‘You hardly needed a chaperon 
here, Elissa, with such waiters,” 
laughingly. 

His use of her name caused me to spill a 
small portion of sauce tartare into his wine- 
glass as I was passing it over. I had never 
heard him address her so before, but how 
could I tell? I risked a glance at Elissa’s 


he ad Walte! 
| imagined myselt 


he said, 


face, and saw that she was smiling brightly 
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t him in her own pleasant 
It seemed to me 

t I grew gray with ad- 
incing years as | hovered 
maintaining 
the distance which I knew 
be correct, and yet torn 

th a desire to hear every 
irt of their conversation, 
en though it lacerated 


bout them, 


It was characteristic of 
lohn Paxton that when I 
sught his check he dis- 
ed a vulgarly large 


mber of greenbacks, and 


isted upon plac ing 
enly upon the tablea tip 
tterly beyond the most 
ttentive waiter’s deserts. 


Hh Wasa large « heck, and 
was flushed from drink- 
eating 


s? 


as. well as 
though for a man of 
experience 
have been 
iIn- 


his 
oning and 
could hardly 


cused of any undue 
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lulgence, | suppose. 
‘kk a certain vindictive Prev No weal 
asure, | am afraid, in 
rollowing my custom | I WAS PROPELLED VIOLENTLY TOWARD THE STAIR 
cept d some of his 
rratuity with a bow anda 
rd of thanks, and replaced the balance I bowed. There was no mistaking the 


beside his ash-tray. 

“What's this?” he said, staring at it in 

irprise and then looking up at me 

“You have double the amount 
to which I am entitled,” I said, quite simply 
nd distinctly. 

“Well, isn’t that my business?” he said, cool- 
ly “1 don’t take lessons from my waiter.” 

“Tt is a mere matter of principle with me,” 
[ said, with firmness, and | 
neaning to withdraw entirely, as I had per- 
formed every required service; but Paxton’s 
face grew even redde cE. 

“The devil it 1s,”” he said, loudly, standing 
ip. “Who are you to teach me principles?” 
He had not been quiet, and the head waiter 

as at his elbow tn an instant 
erable over the attention which all of this 

ould attract toward Elissa. 

“Is there anything the matter, sir?” said 
the head waiter, deferentially, looking from 
axton to me. 

“The matter is I have been insulted by one 

‘your waiters in the presence of a lady and 
[ am damned if I'll stand it.”’. 

“1 think I see,” the head waiter. 
‘Be content, sir, with my apologies and the 
issurance that Alexandre leaves at this in- 
tant. You understand?” he snapped, look- 
ing at me 


given me 


bow € d again, 


| was MIS- 


Sa id 


orders, and I stood stifly while they passed 
me, followed by the obsequious and gesticu- 
lating head waiter. 

“Perhaps deranged,” I heard him urg- 
ing, in his continued apology. ‘At any rate, 
rest assured, sir, he will not annoy you again 
in this restaurant if you favor nor 
where, as our always adopts 
prompt measure s.’ 

It was necessary for me to follow them in 
order to reach my own back stairway. Emile 
leered triumphantly. Martin, as I passed 
him, whispered: 


“You'll 


us, else- 


association 


, 


get yours! You will knife me, 
will you? Or did you want to hold me up 
until | agreed to split?” He walked beside 
me to the door, whispering these ejacu- 
lations tauntingly. He evidently intended 
to see me reach the head of the stairway 
leading from the lobby to the street 

At the stair stood Elissa, while Paxton, 
evidently in a great state of anger, stood 
two or three steps below her. 

“Tt is not that a waiter insulted you,” 
I heard her say, “but that you could be in- 
sulted by a waiter, and that it was possible 
for you to forget my presence entirely. That 
is why I have had a cab ordered and shall 
go by myself.” She turned away from him 
in my direction and uttered a horrified cry. 
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t offensi! looking ere of th 
i unmustak: bly 
bu Ine ar is, | belie \ 
ttached to the down-stairs’ café in 


indefinite 


ture 


om 
Is this the guy?” | heard him say to some 
behind me. What the answer was 

urmIse \ blow on my 
jolted my very 


tantly by 


Wi | can 
back that 
followed in- 
I was pro 


marrow Wa 
nother on the he id 


pelled violently toward the stair, and my last 
recollection is a view of the sidewalk below 
rushing rapid up toward me till we met 
ith an obliterating crash 
| awoke with the half-formed impression 
that some people were lifting m« \ wom 
I oice in the vast darkness said, “ Yes, 
er, | l him fall - Yes, | am glad to 
t I may have been partly to blame 
for the poor fellow’s accident.” 
lhe cab cushions were restful My head 
hirled, and, though Elissa’s warm hand was 
1 my arm, she wavered in the air a long 
' tt | seemed to shout my questions 


to her 


What He Required 


AFTER reading a poem about 
‘ ho ) h 1 ly 


a littie bo 


) ip} Decause there WETE 
| ely flowers, beautif birds, blue sky, and 
nning br OKS, e1gnt-vyeal old William rr 
rked 
hose thing uuld never make me hay 
\iss Jone 
Why, William,” replied his teacher, 
hat would it take to make you happy?” 
“Saturdays!” was the prompt reply. 


Light 
ith his lady love 


darky chanced t 


, an Ala- 
that he 
scientihc 


1 conversation 


bama ) observe 


d failed to keep abreast of the 
ievements of the age 
said, “I 


familiar with the way the 


. , a ; ' 
Fo’ instance,” he ain’t at all 
i in< indescent "lec- 
hight im produced.” 


“a uid the lady, “dat’s easy! Yo’ 


jest pl es a button an’ de light appears at 
a 
Not Likely to be Impressed 


Clarence, whose home 


) Was neal 
went to the 


in ind pond, seashore to 


ta retati 
| re nce ( i Visiting said, Clarence, 
I will take vou to see the ocean.” 
“T will look at your ocean,” said Clarence, 
ry condescending manner, “‘but we 
ond at ho , 
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“How did you ever hap] en to choose that 
vith Paxton? It’ 
him.” For an 


restaurant ind 
to go with 
| Was 
a strangely querulous tone 

there, Jacob,” ald 


no plac 
Frencl 
be netactress u 


i Ide rly 
waiter catechizing my 


* Because 
Elissa 

I was too greatly benumbed, mentally 
we lI as phy IK ills , to 


you were 


voice my astonishment 
ly cousin told nie hy 
“Captain Jack Hinton 
last afternoon and 
evening It isn’t 
him now, but he’s 
disguises He 


she went calmly on, 
you met him at n 
vaited on him early thi 
worth while 

quite 


discussing 
used to simpk 
topped at our house on the 
way to his train and happened to’ mentior 
you. Mr. Paxton came for me just after, and 
| said I'd like to see Merot’s = 

“T wish you wouldn’t pat me,” | 
plained. My head ached violently, 
hated a large part ot the world. 

“Why?” asked Elissa. 

bia It’s 
infernally ju 


con 


and | 


too motherly It makes me feel 


enile as well as sick 


Elissa smiled kindly at me—and_ then 
patted me again 
True to Training 
[ I] I] | Willie Was spending some. time 
4 ‘ 


ith his aunt in another part of th 
Shortly after his arrival, the old lady 
offered him what she 


town 
generously deemed a 
luxury 
“Here, William, I know you are hungry for 
a box of these animal crackers.” 
“Thank Aunt Mary,” her nephew 
polite ly inswere d, “but, he adde d, in a tone 
that clearly indicated his astonishment that 
she should offer him such refreshment, “don’t 
you know that my family are 


you, 


vegetarians?” 


Doing Her Best 
MES. Ol IZZEM laid down the evening 
paper, looked across the table at her 

husband, and remarked: 

ie Re ally, de ar, some of the things you read 
seem almost incredible. After all, one-halt 
the world doesn’t know how the other half 
lives.” 

“Never mind,” said the brute of a hu 
band, “‘that’s certainly no fault of yours, 
darling.” 


A New Species 
ARRY, aged seven, had gone to the coun- 
try with his parents. One summer morn- 


ing he caught sight of a fuzzy caterpillar and 
calle d out, excite dly, to his mothe r who was 
sitting on the piazza: 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, come 
Here ts an Angora caterpillar!” 


here, 


qui k! 
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Wouldn’t Lose a Chance 
| ITTLE Etta was one of those children who 
consider themselves entitled to share in 
| the rights and privileges of the grown-ups, 
nd she always begged to be included in the 
uty when a visit of any kind was in con- 
mplation. 

One day she and other children were play- 
ng somew hat boisterously in the room where 
er mother was endeavoring to read. Finally 

the confusion became so great that the 
yother laid aside her book in desperation and 
xclaimed: 

‘l declare, you children make so much 

Se, I believe | will go crazy.” 

Little Etta, immediately interested, ran to 

r mother’s side with the eager query: 

‘*Mamma, can I go, too?” 


Rural Repartee 
| [ happened in a southwestern state noted 
for its chills and fever and general lassi- 
tude 
“Your wife,” said a stranger to one of the 
ell-known local characters, “is always at 
irk, and you seem always to be idle. Do 
vou do nothing to support your home?” 
“Well,” said the man, after due reflection, 
[ think I kin say that I sometimes leans 
g’in’ it. 
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The Economy of Ernest 
i RNEST recently rushed into his father’s 
study and asked whether he wouldn’t bs 
glad to know that his son had saved a dollar 
for him. 

Whereupon father expressed delight at 
this evidence of juvenile economy, and inci- 
dentally handed Ernest a dime. Then it 
occurred to the parent to inquire how the 
dollar had bee n saved. 

“Well, I saved it all right, Dad,” Ernest 
replied. ‘Don’t you remember that you 
said you'd give me a dollar if | brought hom: 
a good report from my teacher? But | 
didn’t.” 


Algebraic Prophecy 
JOHNNY had been asked by his mathe- 


matics teacher to solve one of those prob- 
lems in algebra which conclude with the 
query, **How old is Anne?” He worked at 
it faithfully, and to his surprise found that 
xX equaled 4. He tried again, but with the 
same puzzling result. “‘Minus four? Minus 
four?”’ queried Johnny to himself. “Why! 
Of course!”’ and he copied his work over 
neatly, with the following triumphant note 
at the bottom: 

“This answer, x equals —4, means that 
Anne will be born four years from now.” 




















Robin Hood Adds a Touch of Realism to the 


Page’s Valentine 
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M to t Point The Secret 
(CC! NC Y ! nd the priest had Wi \T time the moon, as poets sweetl\ 
dropped in to hin During tl ing 
I rt rsation tI 1 man Flooded the terrace of my vine-clad cot, 
; I sat and mused on many a mundane thing, 
tend t I that you ma tor fc * ’ 
‘ 5" The daily problems of a farmer’s lot; 
for thrown that bri t | 
~ Why should my string-beans run so much 
\ eo feii5 | 1 to string? 
rince ld ne iE Sy And can an oyster be a plant—or not? 
I get t ray for Callahan.” 
About me, in the hazel-thicket hid, 
P ee Nocturnal gOSsIps waged the old dispute, 
\\ | l \l ‘ , Whether poor, erring Katy really did, 
NI m Vie n, after lé ing the hign ’ : 
) here intl Or didn’t; not a single voice was mute, 
om ere in the ; 
14 \\ But, strident, peevish, some the maiden 
{ \ i the chiet drygoods hid 
tt t He spent a couple of CHit, : 
1 ) the countes. tue he Soul the Others upheld, who could not quite refute. 
t ! started to see the world 
EF ot, rie | ook 4 5 
ke geen rK he took What was the charge?—An amour, I sup- 
1 nt Db tO se old tri nd p , 
. . . ose; 
i I 1 that som 
. ot ote ers: 1 Some ancient indiscretion, long gone by; 
1¢ iftel rue enectior . 
\ forest-lover, met beneath the rose, 
\\ t’s hecom fth rfew whictle ?”” \ kiss! that lasted till the dews were dry, 
Well.”’ a: ; mother, “the curfev Then Scandal!~passed along by envious 
edt d at ni clock, and it toes, 
f of the people: so they com Which, scraped together, mean—in insect, 
’ 1 “ ”? 
I can slee} Fie! 
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